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HE history of art in Germany—at 

least, so far as it concerns the outside 
world—presents many unique features. 
In France and in England we can lay our 
hand on certain masters—say, Van Dyck, 
Dobson, and Walker—and progress for- 
ward to the newest impressionist. ‘There 
is some sort of sequence in the matter. 
But Germany, after producing Holbein, 
Diirer, Altdorfer,—in various respects a 
forerunner of Turner,—and their contem- 
poraries, goes to sleep for several genera- 
tions, and, excepting for certain commer- 
cial and academic purposes, is artistically 
lost till the middle of the last century. In 
music and in letters there is a continuous 
and regular activity, but in art nothing of 
consequence save the writings of Lessing, 
Winckelmann, Hirt, Goethe, and various 
other gentlemen set going by a stay in 
Italy. 

In fact, there is far too much writing. 
And the poor painters, overpowered by so 
strenuous an argument, sink themselves in 
attempting to realize the profound theories 
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of their masters, the critics. These men 
forgot that criticism follows art and is 
retrospective ; that all art thus expounded 
is done and over; that new art, therefore, 
requires new criticism. ‘Their sterility 
should furnish a lesson to all subsequent 
academies; they have left vast acres of 
still-born canvas and fresco behind them, 
an accumulation as pretentious as it is 
pathetic. 

The next generation, by some process 
equally obtuse, also sought salvation in 
literature. ‘Their fathers had reveled in a 
school-acquired classicism; the sons, de- 
serting Olympus, turned their attention to 
genre, the painted anecdote, depicted the 
landscapes sung by their poets, or else 
filled large canvases with “romantic’”’ 
decoration of the gorgeous café school. 
Nothing in art is more deplorable —laugh- 
able, even—than the first floors of the 
Berlin and Dresden galleries. You pass 
through them with wonder and muttered 
sarcasms, asking whether the painters here 
interred aimed at replacing the baleful art 
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of the oleo-lithographer, or whether the 
reverse is the case. Did they work at their 
easels with that noxious example before 
them, as others have worked hand in hand 
with Titian or Velasquez? Even now I 
am in doubt. Light, color, the skilful 
manipulation of the brush—all are lost. 
Even Knille’s favorite “ Venus and ‘Tann- 
hiuser,”’ obviously operatic and cursed 
with every vice of the popular performer, 
is a dead black, despite its decorative 
qualities. It is a Dicksee painted in a 
cellar. 

Nature, with her thousand intimate 
promptings, her problems that mean per- 
sonal grapplings and joyous conquest, has 
dropped out of the program. Art has be- 
come an affair of the studio, taking no 
count of the wonders that persist outside 
—the scents and transformations of the 
seasons, the sheen of sunlight, the mysteries 
of body and soul, the splendors of animate 
flesh. ‘The painter has become a clever 


mimic, or else an empty rhetorician. 

Out of this morass of artifice and theat- 
rical sentiment the new men had to emerge. 
A new art had to be created, a new public 
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to be won: the two things have more in 
common than is generally agreed. The 
difficulties of the artists were enormous. 
They had to choose between going back 
to Holbein and Diirer, a revival of the 
old national traditions, and a bold leap into 
such modern movements as were agitating 
the surrounding aft-centers. 

Some guidance they had, to be sure ; for, 
just as, in our own stagnant period between 
Constable, Turner, Etty, and the Preraph- 
aelites, a few men,— Phillip, Lewis, and 
Miiller,—by betaking themselves abroad, 
had thus managed to escape the general 
contagion : so, beyond Germany, a Feuer- 
bach was producing work individual and 
beautiful, figures of a dignity truly Greek, 
yet of a charm that recalls the earlier mas- 
ters of the Renaissance; while another 
exile, Hans von Marées, poet and mystic, 
was sincerely recording the visions of a 
temperament that has much in common 
with that of Burne-Jones. And contem- 
poraneous with these stood two men of 
abounding genius and vitality: Arnold 
Bocklin, the greatest name in modern 
German art, the one genuine romanticist 
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“THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT,” BY THOMA 





























From the painting by Von Uhde, by permission of the Photographische Union, Munich. 
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of his generation, and Menzel, a realist 
and draftsman whose fame has penetrated 
even to the Royal Academy. Feuerbach 
and Von Marées died after long years 
of neglect. Bé6cklin, another of those 
strange and unaccountable figures that, like 
Turner, spring up in defiance of all rule, 
went his lonely way till, his sixueth year 
behind him, the nation woke to his im- 
portance, stock-brokers speculated in his 
masterpieces, and, finally, the Berlin Acad- 
emy gathered his work together and cele- 
brated his jubilee. Menzel, a diminutive 
octogenarian, has only lately passed away, 
loaded with honors, his funeral a public 
ceremonial. He, too, won his way slowly ; 
but, treading more conventional paths and 
less given to surprises, he escaped much 
of the envenomed opposition and ignorant 
distrust that crippled the life-work of his 
great contemporary. 

These four men had rejected the current 
standards, and, what is more important, 
it is to them rather than to the academies 
that the new generation turned for example 
and authority. And, despairing of Munich, 
where Piloty, of “Columbus at the Mo- 
ment when he first set Eyes on the New 
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World,” and other fame, was in command ; 
of Berlin, where Anton von Werner, a far 
smaller man, directed the academy, they 
went even farther. In 1869 young Leibl 
moved over to Paris, and after the war 
came Liebermann, Von Uhde, Klinger— 
all ardent spirits who now, some thirty 
years later, have rounded and given body 
to the renaissance begun by Bécklin and 
Menzel. 

For a renaissance it most certainly is 
that has quickened the art, and with it the 
life, of modern Germany; strange, em- 
bittered, passionate, a fight to the death 
between the old decadent forces and these 
newer ones that have sprung up at their 
elbow; a struggle far wider and more 
significant than the battle of the French 
impressionists or our own Preraphaelites. 
Here were groups, there are armies. ‘The 
storm is national; the younger generation 
has risen against the old. And what lends 
a particular interest — pathos, even—to this 
revival is that it has been worked out 
under the depressing economic conditions 
of our day. No popes and princes have 
presided over these labors, but dealers. 

Rather pleasant, however, it is to come 
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across so stubborn a battle-field, so strenu- 
ous a triumph, in these days of indifferent- 
ism: especially when one arrives out of 
an England fixed on far other goals; ath- 
letic, financial, political, theological, if you 
will, but knowing little of this spiritual 
ardor and upheaval, dramatic and picto- 
rial, which makes Berlin the most stimu- 
lating art-center on the globe. Your very 
barber discusses Bécklin or the newest 
play; the very music-halls invite poets to 
declaim their latest ode. 

And this revolt is a revolt of the “ out- 
siders "’; for itis the “ outsiders ’’ who have 
stood up to and actually swallowed the 
academies. In Germany the academies 
are dead. The Berlin and Munich seces- 
sionists have first outgrown them, then left 
them to their royal and imperial patrons 
—just as in England Mr. Ellis Roberts 
is left to the peerage and Miss Corelli. 
They are a tool rather than a force. 
The Kaiser gives them fattish jobs, it is 
true; sets them to work on such aids 
to history as the Sieges-Allée groups, a 
kind of Hohenzollern waxwork show. 
“ The fellow ’s no use to a man who wants 
soldiers,” he is reported to have said of 
Liebermann. So the soldiers and all this 
arid marble are left to the academy, and 
Liebermann and his associates are allowed 
to paint as Providence intended they 
should paint, expressing themselves, their 
own eyesight, their own feelings, their own 
philosophy, as every artist must who would 
endure. 

“Not to break, but to help every form 
of individuality toward a free development, 
seems to us the chief purpose of our so- 
ciety,” is written in one of the publications 
of the secessionists—in short, the exact 
opposite of the purpose of all academies. 
The older men have not fought in vain, 
nor have they forgotten the hardest lessons 
of their own pilgrimage. Thoma, Leibl, 
Piglhein, Liebermann, Von Uhde—all 
knew the academic process of breakage. 
Piglhein spent much of his force in an 
attempt at compromise, and yet painted 
his gallery pictures without a suggestion 
of the model. Leibl, like Ford Madox 
Brown, died without doing one half the 
work that his gifts demanded. Hans 
Thoma, buried in the country, has slowly 
asserted the sincerity of his naive yet 
charming equipment. Liebermann, Von 
Uhde, and Klinger, all men of means and 
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position, suffered in silence, but could 
afford to disregard a hostility that even 
now is not entirely overcome. Which 
leads to the reflection that a rich father 
is the modern substitute for the enlightened 
patron of the Renaissance. 

All art seems to wind down two main 
channels of prose and poetry, realism and 
idealism ; occasionally the two meet in one 
stream, but the objective or the subjective 
is the almost invariable direction—the 
subjective, so called because the artist is 
the subject of his temperament; the ob- 
jective, where he is its master. And so it 
has been in Germany. Leibl, a great mas- 
ter, and one whose reputation must in- 
evitably grow, looks out on his neighbors, 
the peasants of a Bavarian village, and 
sets them down, with their environment, 
exactly as they are; not with any pref- 
erence, however, for he paints the sur- 
rounding gentry, or evena pollard willow, 
with an equal steadfastness. In fact, his 
attention seems pretty evenly distributed 
between his subject and his medium; so 
that, as with every real painter, to the bare 
interest of statement is always added the 
subtler excitement of a thoughtful and 
adventurous presentation. 

Beginning with a broad, fluent brush- 
work that approaches the most virtuose 
of the old masters, Leibl gradually reverts 
to a solidity of treatment almost reminis- 
cent of Van Eyck or Van der Goes. Mr. 
Sandys becomes his nearest British coun- 
terpart, and certainly no mean one. And 
here it may be suggested that Leibl, seeing 
in Boécklin (whose work also grows to a 
compactness, a harmonious and material 
realization) that it was possible to find 
technical developments other than those 
of impressionism, was minded to go the 
same road, and was interested no less in 
the bodily than in the luminous aspects of 
his creations. Certainly his later work has 
every quality of space and light and move- 
ment, despite this positive and definite 
method that, at the moment, seems to 
have had its day. His peasants, natural, 
unposed, no longer characterized in the 
showy and superficial manner of his pre- 
decessors, are a genuine record of the vil- 
lage life of the district, valuable no less 
as art than as psychology ; his “ Kleinstadt- 
er,” that most perfect physical and mental 
type of the citizen of a small provincial 
town, obstinate, of fixed habits, narrow, 
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and yet dogmatic, softened by some linger- 
ing memory of old-time ardor, is a master- 
piece of description and observation ; his 
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of Max Liebermann. 
ence alone, he is assured of an honored 
place in any history of modern painting ; 
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Viewed as an influ- 





























t “MARY MEETS A SHEPHERD BOY,” BY SCHEURENBERG 


portraits, uniformly good, and varied and 
interesting in their manifold execution, all 
speak of a master whose early death is a 
loss to art as to his country. And, withal, 
Leibl’s was a healthy and a vigorous gift. 
A career of even greater interest is that 





From the painting by Josef Scheurenberg, by permission of Franz Hanfstaengl. 
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as an artist his record is no less secure. 
Looking at his “ Women Plucking Geese,” 
his first exhibited picture, and the first 
German instance of a representation of 
the common facts of life as opposed to its 
humors or heroics, one sees at once why 
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Liebermann is ordinarily bracketed with 
Millet and Josef Israels. And it is not 
here that his influence ends; for, journey- 
ing into France, he returned with the 
secrets of “plein-air-ism,” the seed that, 
in Germany as elsewhere, has revolution- 
ized all painting. ‘To him German art 
owes the half of its fertility. 

His “Women Plucking Geese,” a dark 
and bituminous canvas, the pigments laid 
on, the lights disposed, in the manner then 
prevalent, showed only a determination to 
break with the conventional school-sub- 
jects, to depict the things that he saw, that 
attracted him, and not the things pre- 
scribed by the doctors. But the paintings 
of his quick maturity have a far deeper 
significance. It is they that first showed 
young Germany that sunlight could be 
painted, that it clothed the world as with 
a garment, and, lacking it, all life and 
semblance of life were as naught. He 
came back toa generation of townspeople, 
their eyesight dimmed through long resi 
dence in cities, and proclaimed anew the 
old wonders that we gaze on from our 
prisons. And again, discarding the thread- 
bare glamour, the hollow sentiments of court 


and camp, he went deep into the natural 
life of those that struggle with sea and 
land, that spin and weave, honestly and 
with little pomp; following them through 
all their days, to some such closing scene 


as the peace and decent order of his 
“Home for Old Men at Amsterdam.” 
The real, silent, continuous work of the 
world, that is, was, and ever shall be, Max 
Liebermann painted ; withdrawing it from 
its silence, surrounding it with this silence 
as with a hidden melody. Me saw these 
dumb, inarticulate figures, the beauty of 
their lifelong struggle with the elements, 
the quiet discipline of the workshop, their 
patient endurance, their unlovely toil. He 
came back to Germany with these things— 
not the bare prose of them, but that which 
was seen in landscapes, in rooms that re- 
tained the very light and air and shadow 
he had left; that held the sadness of im- 
mense horizons, the green leaves and dan- 
cing sunshine of summer, the salt and brisk 
smells of the seaboard, the dust and im- 
palpable waste of workrooms. And for this 
he was called the apostle of the ugly. 
Once understand, and you must like his 
work; the clear, steady, unfaltering truth 
of it, its unforced sympathy, the absence 
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of all effort to strike the eye with bold color 
or vehement gesture. It has the calm, even 
repose of nature, neither hurry nor stag- 
nation, and yet, sometimes, a gaiety that is 
more of the spirit than of the voice. These 
quiet figures—the shoemaker at his last, 
the women and boys at their flax-spinning 
—are set in an interior that we are made 
to feel is again set in some wider place; 
his “ Net-menders ” and “ Woman with the 
Goats’’ do not fill the frame, but are in- 
separable from a landscape in which they 
are passing and fugitive shapes—partici- 
pants in the universal drama. Like Millet 
and Israels, Liebermann has known how 
to find the highest in the lowest, than 
which art offers no deeper problem. 

And as the feeling, so is the craftsman- 
ship. There is no niggling, no flourish of 
showy effects; the picture is brushed in 
boldly, without hesitation, without any 
turning aside. A few broad, haphazard 
strokes it seems; yet every one is right, 
every one has some new and vital bearing 
on a whole that is complete and ready. 
Nothing accidental or irrelevant is ad- 
mitted; nothing is allowed to impede or 
distract from the one end. Here is an 
unswerving and aristocratic simplicity. 

Of the artist’s method there is little to 
say. R. A. M. Stevenson has stated once 
and for always the theory of impressionism 
in that classic monograph, “ Velasquez,” a 
work more noteworthy to the real painter 
than all the splendid medley that is signed 
“Ruskin.” Liebermann came back to his 
native land with those forgotten truths 
that have fathered Barbizon equally with 
the Salle Caillebotte ; that Constable knew, 
and Don Diego first of all. 

That he painted mostly in Holland, a 
country whose quiet beauty he was quick 
to appreciate, is not of vast consequence ; 
but that he planted a seed that has revolu- 
tionized the art of modern Germany is. 

Of his other work one need but mention 
that so great was the truthfulness of the 
best-known of his portraits—it represents 
a worthy burgomaster in his official dress 
—that the sitter’s family objected to its 
being hung in the public building for which 
it was intended. Also I may add that, like 
Leibl, he paints no “ gallery pictures.” The 
size of his canvas is always determined by 
the subject, and frequently a piece leaves 
his easel that could easily find a corner in 
an ordinary dwelling-room. 





From the painting by Max Klinger, by permission of Franz Hanfstaengl. Half-tone plate engraved by C. W. Chadwick 
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Quick to follow after Liebermann was’ much as Hans Thoma, an older man, who 
his friend and pupil Von Uhde, an ex- has particularly devoted himself to the 
cavalry officer and now the president of poetry of rural themes, wins you with a 
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ission of Franz Hantstaengl. Half-tone plate engraved by C. W. Chadwick 
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the Munich group. Morea story-tellerthan delightful, an almost childlike freshness, 
his master, and less a painter, Uhde wins that makes you careless of his limitations. 
your admiration by the simplicity and Like Thoma, Uhde's color is occasionally 
goodness that speak from his work; very dull, his drawing defective; but, for all 
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“MORNING DEVOTION IN A DUTCH ORPHANAGE,” BY FIRLE 
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that, he paints pictures. Religious pictures 
more than any others they are, but not 
the religious picture of convention, the 
gorgeous draperies, graceful saints, and 
devout bishops of which always seem to 
suggest a respectable compromise with 
paganism, but something intimate, some- 
thing far humbler. Christ, the comforter 
and friend, who visits the poor and the 
lowly, entering their daily lives, softening 
their hardships with his presence, is Uhde's 
favorite figure; the Christ of the New 
Testament, who goes from door to door, 
plainly, and innocent of the mysticism and 
elaboration of subsequent theology. Him 
Uhde draws with a sincerity and convic- 
tion that disarm criticism, placing him 
among modern surroundings; not those 
surroundings affected by change or fash- 
ion, but amid some modest group of Ger- 
man laboring-folk, where old and young 
stand awed at his entry, but unafraid. For 
he is their own Christ, such as they have 
pictured him all their lives—one of them- 
selves, yet different ; and they welcome him 
with a trust that hardly admits of surprise, 
and watch him with mingled love and 
reverence. “Come, Lord Jesus, be our 
guest,”’ says the woman as he stops to bless 
their simple meal. This unspoiled faith, this 
fine spirituality, Uhde conveys; with no 
great skill, perhaps, no great accomplish- 
ment, but adequately ; for he says exactly, 
and not approximately, what he intends 
to say. 

A similarly unaffected piety we meet 
in Scheurenberg, whose “Mary Meets a 
Shepherd Boy” holds all the gaiety of a 
spring landscape as well as a rare tender- 
ness of presentation. And, before we turn 
in a new direction, we must name Firle, 
whose Dutch subjects follow Liebermann, 
but with an added prettiness; Skarbina, a 
young and rising painter of the same 
school, but addicted to a more lively pal- 
ette; and Max Slevogt, who combines a 
fine technical method with imaginative 
daring and an inexhaustible curiosity, and 
whose most ambitious composition, three 
scenes from the life of the Prodigal, is still 
on his hands, mainly because the youth 1s 
depicted as wasted by want and evil living 
rather than as a repentant athlete. 

Parallel with this definite movement, 
and, perhaps, more specifically national, 
has flowed another. While Liebermann 
and his associates were struggling to place 
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German art on a footing of equality with 
that of neighboring centers, the more 
emotional among his contemporaries were 
occupied with a revival hardly less im- 
portant. Bécklin had already prepared the 
way. On this poet of the elements it is 
only natural that there should have fol- 
lowed other poets. Most of these reach 
but to his knee; others again have con- 
sulted him without arriving at any very 
certain conclusions as to his purpose or 
their own. But among those whose work 
shows decided traces of his influence are 
several that have yet managed to retain a 
distinct and remarkable individuality. Of 
these the most interesting is Max Klinger. 

Klinger is unique. He is best described 
as a pictorial polygamist. He seems wed- 
ded to all the arts—to music, to litera- 
ture, and even to painting; to every style 
as well. Typically German in his desire to 
escape the real; to search, by preference, 
in himself for a more visionary and indefi- 
nite world,—also in this intermingling of 
every form of culture, —he is yet even more 
typical of the devouring and breathless 
energy of his time. His etchings—the 
International Society usually hangs a 
group—are well known; he paints, is a 
sculptor, a writer, and a musician; a rest- 
less soul, in fact, whose work, proceeding 
down no broad, central road of purpose to 
some definite end, seems rather the record 
of an interesting temperament than that 
of a great artist. No man has had more 
styles: Japan, Rops, Diirer, ‘Tissot, Men- 
zel, Goya, Holbein, the classic, the Gothic 
—one feels the pressure of a dozen influ- 
ences. And, by turns again, he is poet, 
dramatist, humorist, pessimist, philosopher, 
or pure decorator. In short, Klinger stands 
a varied being, but incomplete in so far 
that his work, produced in many and con- 
tradictory moods, never combines into one 
sweeping and all-inclusive harmony. We 
watch a splendid dispersal of forces, not 
the painful gathering together that stamps 
the great master. 

A glance through his numerous produc- 
tions may here be apposite. The place of 
honor must be given to the many series of 
etchings that form his most notable con- 
tribution; not only have they done much 
to revive the art in Germany, but they also 
illustrate Klinger'’s personal and charac- 
teristic phases as nothing else. They 
enable us to follow him through the de- 
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lightful and wayward passages of his youth, 
the gloomy tragedies of a middle period, 
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sion for the gruesome, and more than a 
touch of Japan. After this he humorously 


to the involved and obscure complications rescues the victims of Ovid’s “ Metamor- 


From the painting by 
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that have arisen out of his later alliance 
with music and metaphysics. 

His first collection is a fanciful and 
quite charming assortment of moods, with 
just a foreshadowing of his subsequent pas- 
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phoses,” in a series of plates that propose 
a laughable ending instead of the various 
calamities of the original. Thus, Pyramus 
escapes with nothing worse than a severe 
hiding from Thisbe’s guardian; Echo and 
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Narcissus become cheerfully domesticated ; 
and Daphne, instead of changing to a 
laurel-bush, is rescued by one of her own 
bulls, who charges off, bearing the angry 
Apollo on his massive shoulders. Beards- 
ley modernized the antique in very similar 
fashion, but with none of these high spirits. 
Another classical and more tenderly han- 
dled set illustrates the story of Psyche 
and Cupid; while his “ Eve and the Fu- 
ture”? deals John Bunyan-like with the 
fearsome destiny of woman, and exhibits 
Klinger as moralist and symbolist. At the 
same time he produces a series of varia- 
tions on so actual a theme as the finding 
of a young lady’s glove by a young gen- 
tleman. The glove haunts this youth. On 
one page we see him in bed, the trophy 
spread out on the quilt, and, instead of a 
room, the magic landscape into which his 
dreams have carried him. Further on, the 


cherished glove is abducted by a winged 
monster, and two desperate arms crash 
through the window-panes in pursuit. And 
Here we have the fantastic side 
of Klinger at its wildest; a foretaste, too, 
of that imaginative license which so fre- 
quently makes his art a hybrid—more a 


so on. 


transposition of music than an ordered as- 
semblage of lines. The glove episode is fol- 
lowed by four varied landscapes. Nor does 
his versatility begin even here, for, later, 
a vigorous and more mannered period pro- 
duces a “ Harlot’s Progress,” a digressive 
yet powerful work, real and unreal in one 
‘breath; a row of “ Dramas,” tragedies such 
as fill the police reports or fire the popu- 
lation of a great city ; and “ A Love Affair,” 
in which passion, shame, and dissolution 
somberly make way for one another. 
These, again, precede two folios dedicated 
to Death, a figure whose many aspects are 
treated grimly, profoundly, bitterly, as the 
case may be; and, lastly, we reach the 
“ Brahmsphantasie,” a daring and avowed 
attempt to reproduce the images conjured 
up by the composer, and the eftect of 
which, therefore, must of necessity depend 
on the accessibility of the spectator—or is 
it the listener ? 

Of all this body of work much is clear 
enough, but a large part requires a certain 
familiarity with several other arts, and an- 
other part requires even more elucidation 
than the obscurest monstrosities of the 
English mystics. In fact, many of Klinger’s 
designs are incomprehensible without a 
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page or two of explanation; so much so 
that, given the text, the etching is totally 
unnecessary, save as showing the artist’s 
mastery over certain natural forms that 
almost disappear under a top-dressing of 
matter foreign to his craft. The musician 
and metaphysician overpower the artist. 
Side by side with these etchings, Klinger 
has painted several important pictures, 
and of late years has devoted much time 
to sculpture. As a painter, at least, he 
shows some sort of consistency, even a 
progressive development. Here he is 
mainly decorative; indeed, I doubt whe- 
ther, since Puvis de Chavannes, anything 
better in its way than Klinger’s “ Christ in 
Olympus” has been produced. The title 
suggests a spiritual affinity with Mr. Ste- 
phen Phillips, and, really, in their poetic 
juxtaposition of Christian and pagan ideals, 
the two men have much in common—on 
their modern side as well, one may say. 
The treatment, too, is very similar. Kling- 
er’s central composition has the dignity 
and simplicity of a fine epic. Christ and 
his train, tender, purged by suffering, in- 
trude upon these splendid gods. Only 
Psyche, the soul, understands, and she 
alone is eager to welcome this new ruler. 
In the gloom of the predella we see that 
the commotion caused by Christ's coming 
extends even to the under-world. 
Klinger’s peculiar temperament, often 
destructive in other fields, is kind to him 
in his pictures. For, although his two 
largest works are a characteristic com- 
bination of architecture, sculpture, and 
painting, the effect produced is of a fine 
framework inclosing a dominant and cen- 
tral design. Bronze and marble form a 
monumental setting, there are sculptured 
figures at the base, and an accompaniment 
of subordinate decoration round about ; but 
as this whole combination is kept in a far 
lower key than the brilliant pallor of the 
main theme, as the proportions are care- 
fully guarded, there is no shipwreck, and 
the leading composition stands out well 
above this darker and not too insistent 
elaboration. Amid suitable surroundings 
Klinger’s “Judgment of Paris” and 


*“ Christ in Olympus” could not fail of 


a rarely beautiful and harmonious effect ; 
perhaps, some day, he himself will erect 
a palace fit to hold them. 

This same Epicureanism, however, has 
made Klinger’s sculpture more the work 
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of a clever jeweler than that of a master 
of form. Not content with bronze and 
Carrara marble, he has attempted to shape 
ideal figures out of a very realistic mixture 
of colored and tinted stone. At much 
trouble and expense he has procured min- 
erals that may be wrought into a semblance 
of hair, variegated draperies, and the deli- 
cate gradations of human flesh. His 
“Salome” is fitted with amber eyes and a 
reddish coiffure; while the “ Beethoven,”’ 
his most sumptuous piece, is an arrange- 
ment in bronze, ebony, onyx, ivory, and a 
variety of marbles. While admiring the 
enterprise of these experiments, one can- 
not but regret that good modeling is often 
lost in less good color, and that the whole 
has a baroque garishness reminiscent of 
the later Della Robbia work. 

A younger man than Klinger, and one 
covering similar ground in very dissimilar 
fashion, is Franz Stuck. If Klinger may 
be said to suffer from an excess of culture, 
his junior can hardly be accused of any 
such failing. ‘The son of a Bavarian peas- 
ant, Stuck came to Munich, tanned, hardy, 
redolent of his native wilds. And herein 
lies his strength—and his weakness. A 
healthy and rather primitive pagan, he can 
set you down a woodland idyl with a spon- 
taneity, a gaiety, or a tenderness most 
alluring. But he has serious and _ philo- 
sophic moods, and then we get such 
clumsy allegory as his “Sin,” a dark lady 
of the stage-adventuress type, dressed in 
a python. His woodland figures, nymphs, 
satyrs, fauns of all sizes, centaurs, and 
other habitants of the golden age, come to 
him with a facility, an intimacy, that testify 
to kinship. He himself must exhale this 
rude vigor of the earth, this joyous free- 
dom, this hearty and unconscious animal- 
ism. And his landscape, a shadowy forest 
dappled with intruding sunshine, where 
Pan holds siesta; a clearing, where his 
young fauns butt for a wager with some 
sportive goat, or their fathers are hard at 
it for the possession of a reluctant dryad ; 
a wood, dim and solemn with evening, 
where a wistful centaur and his bride pause 
with locked arms to catch the last rays of 


the setting sun— his landscape is as golden 
and intimate as these figures. A buoyancy, 
a delightful freshness, that 1s even more 
physical than intellectual, win us to this 
frank paganism and make it actual, and 
infectious. . 
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But Stuck frequently has longings for 
the grandiose, the monumental, the statu- 
esque ; and, not being a Michelangelo, or 
even a G. F. Watts, he comes to grief — 
as an artist, we must add; for the public, 
ever a friend to subject as opposed to 
painting, welcomes his “Sin,” his “ War,” 
his “ Evil Conscience,” and kindred im- 
ages, with marked enthusiasm. The critic, 
however, will look in vain for the fine, oily 
touch and rich color, the brisk movement 
and easy command, that he admired in the 
other Stuck. Instead of a spacious and 
decorative landscape, we return to the old 
academic gloom. The backgrounds are 
heavy and somber, and these large nudes, 
obviously if cleverly modeled, suggest little 
but their sheer weight as butcher's meat. 

In monochrome, Stuck’s “ War”’ is not 
unimpressive, especially at a time when war 
is actually raging. We see a plain literally 
carpeted with writhing corpses, naked and 
blue-gray with death, their eyes glazed, 
their jaws relaxed ; on the horizon are dis- 
tant flames, as from a burning city. And, 
crossing the picture, plods a phantom 
horse, weary, with hanging tongue, beating 
his way over this terrible carpet. Astride 
him, naked, unmoved, bearing a bloody 
sword, sits War, a young and muscular 
man, stern-eyed and a trifle theatrical. 
One’s first impression of this picture —it 
hangs in the Neue Pinakothek at Munich 
—is rather creepy ; a second visit, and one 
reflects that it would gain in strength and 
impressiveness were the corpses removed, 
and only the horse and rider left; a third 
visit, and one eyes it curiously, wondering 
why one was so shocked at first acquain- 
tance. 

The German public has honored the 
painter of “War’’; but, then, Germany, 
if the most critical of nations, is also the 
youngest, and Stuck, more than any of its 
living masters, expresses this juvenility. 

I omit Corinth, whose work, full-blooded 
and rather more robust than Englishmen 
are accustomed to, bespeaks a vigorous 
admirer of Rubens; Triibner, whose color 
has a distinction that recalls the few 
chromatic essays of Velasquez ; Dill, whose 
landscapes are tremulous with a feeling 
that is never commonplace; and the Mu- 
nich caricaturists, who, whatever their 
pelitics, display a resourcefulness and a 
satirical depth that are nowhere more evi- 
dent than in their drawing. These men, 
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accompanied by others hardly less able, 
cover every inch of ground between the 
aristocratic sanity of Max Liebermann 
and the wildest flights of Klinger. One 
common link they all have: Nature, here 
used as a leaping-board, there a beloved 
mistress who cannot be followed too faith- 
fully, too closely, unites the most furious 
with the most sober. Often enough, per- 
haps, their work exhibits the license that 
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is inseparable from youth; often one is 
aware of a too great susceptibility to the 
hundred influences that crowd on reawak- 
ened senses. Like our own Elizabethans, 
these voung men stand at the portals of a 
new world, dazed a little, yet eager to 
make it theirs. I, for one, having wit- 
nessed their sincerity, their sacrifice, their 
jubilant devotion, would feel it but just if 
they, in their turn, produced a Shakspere. 
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VII 


: MEDBU RY descended to his room, 
@® opened the lid of his desk, and 
’ hs fumbled about aimlessly with 

GS? hands that trembled; then, as 
if he had found what he had _ been 
looking for, he lowered the lid, and, lean- 
ing his elbows upon it, stood looking 
moodily before him. He told himself that 
he was glad it was over; anything was 
better than the long uncertainty that had 
held him bound in chains for years. But 
no one should know that he cared, and 
he glanced at the little hand-glass under 
his window to see if his face had changed. 
It cheered him to note no difference since 
morning, and, with boyish affectation, he 
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smiled at his image in the glass. But sud- 
denly, as if to test his strength, his mind 
flashed the image of Hetty before him— 
her face turned up to him smilingly, as he 
had often seen it, her eyes, every feature. 
With a groan he dropped his head upon 
his arms. 

He put the mood away from him sternly, 
and began to debate with himself whether 
it would be better to keep on loving her 
all his days, going to his grave a sad and 
lonely man, or gaily to turn to another at 
once, to show how little he cared. He 
came to no decision because he could not 
determine which course would hurt her 
more. 

It was his watch below, but he could 
not sleep, so taking his log-book, pen, and 
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ink out into the cabin, he sat down at the 
table, though it was neither the time nor 
the place for writing up his log. 

Mrs. March was there alone, and, saying 
that he could not write at his desk, Med- 
bury opened his book. 

He wrote down the date, saw that he 
had written that of two days before, so 
scratched it out, and replaced it with the 
correct one, and began to write “ Dead 
calm” in bold letters up and down the 
column for winds. 

“ How long do you suppose this is going 
to last, Tom?” asked Mrs. March. 

Medbury looked up slowly and shook 
his head. 

“There ’s no telling. Wind’s an uncer- 
tain thing; nothing more so,” he replied, 
and dipped his pen into the ink, squared 
his shoulders, and made the down stroke 
of the first letter of a new word with a 
care for details that seemed to indicate that 
he had left the subject of winds irrevo- 
cably behind, and then added, “except 
women.” 

Mrs. March had thought the sentence 
finished, and had taken up her knitting 
again. Now she merely nodded. 

“It’s true,” she said impartially. “ Most 
women would n’t know their own minds if 
they were to come upon them in broad day- 
light. They are like men in that.” She shot 
an amused glance toward the young man. 

“You know them,” he said _ bitterly, 
ignoring her last sentence, and secretly 
disappointed at such ready acquiescence, 
which indicated, he feared, a jocular state 
of mind. 

“You mean I don’t know them,” cor- 
rected Mrs. March. “No one does. Do 
you suppose I know my own daughter's ? 
No more than she does herself. I suppose 
you were thinking of her, were n’t you?” 

“It’s all over,” he answered, and laid 
down his pen, but continued to make mo- 
tions across the page with his finger. 

Mrs. March showed no surprise, but she 
ceased knitting, apparently out of respect 
for the young man’s feelings. 

“ How do you know ?”’ she asked. 

“She just told me so,” replied Med- 
bury, glad that he could at last unburden 
himself. “She said she sometimes thought 
she had no heart. She told me that there 
were times when she had thought that she 
might care for me, but now she knew her 
own mind. So it ’s all over.”’ 
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“ Know her own mind! Fiddlesticks!” 
exclaimed Mrs. March, and proceeded to 
knit again. “I guess you ’ve pestered her 
in some way, and so she said, ‘ Now I ’ll 
decide.’ I suppose you ’ve told her often 
enough that you could n’t live without 
her, and should always feel that way. It’s 
perfectly natural for a girl to want to see 
if you can’t.” 

“Then you think it may come out all 
right, after all ?’’ he asked quickly. 

She made a little murmur of dissent. 

“TI could n’t go so far as to say that. 
It may be just pretense, and it may be the 
plain truth, and it may be she does n’t 
know. You can’t tell. You ’ve got to 
wait and see.” 

“Well,” he replied gloomily, “I guess 
it’s all over.”” He was not going to be so 
weak, he told himself, as to begin to hope 
again. 

“I’ve always thought it would come 
out right in the end,’’ continued Mrs. 
March. “ You know I don’t feel like Cap’n 
March. I’ve always said, ‘ Let the young 
folks settle it for themselves’; and I ’ve 
always liked you, Tom. But you ’ve al- 
ways been too humble, and she ’s been 
too certain of you. I kind o’ thought, 
when you took things in your own hands 
and came this trip, it was the best thing 
you could have done. A girl likes a mas- 
terful man.” 

“She told me it was the worst thing,” 
Medbury replied. 

“Then I guess she was afraid of her- 
self,’ said Mrs. March, with conviction. 
“She was afraid she ’d have to give in.”’ 

Medbury shook his head doubtfully, and 
said : 

“TI don’t know why she should be 
afraid.” 

“ Because a girl’s love is a funny thing. 
There ’s fear in it, and pretense, and bash- 
fulness, and coldness, and all the craziest 
things under the sun.” 

He hesitated a moment before speaking, 
and then said with boyish shyness : 

“She ’s known me so long, and known 
how I felt, sometimes it seems to me that 
maybe it ’s grown tiresome to her. A man 
like Drew, now, who has n’t known her 
long—if he cared—”’ He hesitated. 

“T ’ve thought that, too,’’ said Mrs. 
March, gently. 

The cabin door opened, and they heard 
Hetty’s laugh near. It had the peculiarly 
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resonant quality of a voice on deck in a 
calm, heard by one below. It also sounded 
happy. Medbury slipped away to his 
room. 

The last words Mrs. March had spoken 
were in his mind, and he put his book 
away in bitterness of spirit. He heard 
Hetty descend into the cabin, speak to her 
mother, and then pass his door, going up 
the forward companionway. A sudden 
wild impulse to be aggressive seized him, 
and, leaving his room, he, too, ascende.! 
to the deck. 

She was standing outside the cabin 
door, and she turned and smiled as he 
drew near. 

“T thought it was your watch below,” 
she said pleasantly. 

He did not even look at her, but, hur- 
rying to the booby-hatch, threw open the 
sliding hood and descended. 

“Now I’ve done it,’ he said as he 
seated himself upon a coiled hawser. 
“What a fool I can be when I really put 
my mind to it!” 

But even with this repulse of her he 
was not satisfied; he wondered why he 
had not at least looked at her with scorn, 
and he thought of several bitter speeches 
that would have been better than silence. 


Vill 


Mrs. Marcu sat in a_ steamer-chair 
wedged in between the side of the cabin 
and the lounge, the captain was smoking, 
and Drew held his book unopened in his 
hand, when Hetty went below later in the 
morning. 

“Well, I’m glad to see you,” said Mrs. 
March. “I don’t see how you keep from 
tumbling overboard, we roll so. Why don’t 
your father stop it,— pour oil on the water, 
or something, —if he’s such a good sailor ? 
But he only smokes. He does n’t even tell 
us how much worse it was on some other 
trip. I thought sailors always did that. 
I ’m sure they talk of nothing else ashore. 
Just hear those dishes rattle! ”’ 

“If you ’d only go up on deck, mother,” 
Hetty advised, “you ’d not mind it so 
much. It doesn’t seem so bad there. It’s 
a beautiful day.” 

“No,” her mother answered ; “I ’Il stay 
here. You know how a pussy-cat will 
crouch down and shut her eyes when you 
go to box her ears; well, I ’m like that. I 
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don’t want to see what ’s coming; I know 
well enough.” 

“That ’s like Billy Marvin,” said Cap- 
tain March, with a chuckle. 

“Then Billy Marvin ’s smarter ’n I ever 
took him to be,” said Mrs. March. 

The captain took his pipe from his 
mouth and turned to Drew. 

“T don’t know ’s you ’ve ever met 
Billy,” he said; “but he ’s one of our 
Blackwater folks. He ’s been going to 
sea a good many years, but he’s never 
got beyond the galley. Five or six years 
ago he went out as steward with Cap’n 
Dave Barker on the old Maggie P. Mon- 
roe, and off Cape Fear one night they 
struck a pretty lively southeaster, and for 
a time it looked pretty dubious. Cap’n 
Dave is kind of excitable in bad weather, 
and he got to raving up and down the 
deck and declaring they were all going 
to kingdom come before morning, and 
everybody was pretty well scared. Well, 
Cap’n Dave ’s a good deal better sailor 
than he is prophesier, and, the gale going 
down before daybreak, they all felt pretty 
good, but tired out from being on deck 
all night, and sharp-set for breakfast. Well, 
seven bells came, but no signs of Billy, so 
Cap’n Dave sent the mate forward to stir 
him up. He found the galley closed, with 
no sign of fire inside, and Billy fast asleep 
in his bunk just off the galley. ‘The mate 
picked up a dish-pan and banged it up 
against the boarding right by Billy’s head, 
expecting to see him jump straight through 
the deck. All he did was to turn over 
slowly and look at the mate. The mate 
said he did n’t even blink. Well, he used 
some pretty strong language, and Billy 
tumbled out and began to hustle around. 
He said Cap’n Dave was so certain they 
were going to the bottom before morning, 
that it seemed a pity wasting time and 
strength to wind his clock and set the 
alarm, so he just tumbled in, thinking he 
might as well be comfortable and get a 
good night’s sleep, if it was going to be 
his last. Then he turned to the mate— 
he was raking out his stove—and, grin- 
ning sheepishly, said: ‘Mr. Thompson, I 
thought you was the angel Gabriel when 
you started all that racket, blest if I 
did n’t!’ Cap’n Dave asked him after- 
wards if he was disappointed when he saw 
the mate standing over him instead of 
what he ’d expected. Billy thought a 
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minute and then said: ‘Well, cap’n, if 
you ’d kind o’ set your mind on seeing a 
first-class show performance, and after 
you ’d paid for your seat and was good 
and ready, if the curtain should go up, 
and, lo and behold! there was n’t nothing 
there but just Sam Thompson, what would 
you ’a’ been ?’”’ 

Mrs. March laughed with the rest, and, 
leaning forward, touched her daughter’s 
arm. 

“ Don’t you remember the winter Billy’s 
wife got religion?”’ she asked. “I don’t 
know about telling a minister that; he 
might think that Blackwater was pretty 
stony soil. Yousee,”—she turned to Drew, 
—“the vessel Billy was in was long over- 
due, and folks were getting uneasy about 
her. There was a big revival that winter, 
and Billy’s wife got to coming every night 
and going forward to the mourners’ bench ; 
and, first and last, a good many prayers 
were offered for her husband. Well, when 


everybody had about given him up, the 
vessel got in, with Billy safe and sound. 
That was the end of Maria's church-going. 
Finally the minister went around to find 
out why she had lost all her interest, and 
she told him. ‘Mr. Snow,’ she said, ‘ Billy 


was n't in a bit of danger all the time we 
was a-praying for him. He said they 
did n’t have wind enough to blow the 
smoke away from his galley stovepipe, 
and what we ought to have done was to 
pray for a gale of wind. That kind o’ 
made me lose all faith in the deficiency 
of prayer.’ ”’ 

“IT suppose she thought that the good 
Lord could look out for folks at sea a 
good deal better than those who did n’t 
know the circumstances,’ commented 
Captain March. “That does n’t sound 
unreasonable.” His eyes twinkled as he 
looked at the minister. 

“IT fear there are many that have very 
queer notions about prayer,” said Drew, 
smiling. “Once I heard a man pray: ‘O 
Lord, keep us from burning the candle of 
life at both ends, and snuffing the ashes in 
thy face!’ It was a little startling.” 

“Tt does sound a little familiar,’ admit- 
ted Mrs. March. “It’s funny how free we 
can be with the Lord in our prayers, when, 
if we stood face to face with him, we 
would n’t dare whisper a word or lift our 
eyes. I think a good many of us, if we 
ever do get to heaven, will feel more like 
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hiding our faces than rejoicing when we 
think of some of the things we ’ve prayed 
for. But maybe such people won't get 
there, after all.” She spoke with so great 
an air of relief that the others laughed. 

“ Don’t you want them to go, mother ?”’ 
asked Hetty. 

“Well, I don’t think it ’s the place for 
folks who don’t feel as if they are going to 
enjoy every bit of it, do you?” she re- 
plied. 

Hetty laughed uneasily, and glanced 
at the minister. 

“ Mother,” she said, “are n’t you afraid 
Mr. Drew will think you speak too lightly 
of sacred things? He does n’t know you 
as we do.” 

“Don’t think me so narrow, please,” 
Drew protested, smiling. “I hope I can 
distinguish between perfect frankness of 
character and irreverence.” 

Mrs. March looked from one to the 
other in silence, a trifle awed at the 
thought of herself in the role of blas- 
phemer. Her confusion was only mo- 
mentary, however. 

“ Did I say anything very dreadful, my 
dear?” she asked. “I did n’t know it. I 
don’t like moping here, and if I’m going 
to like it hereafter, I shall be a good deal 
changed, that’s all. Andif I’m going to 
be so much changed as not to be myself, 
I don’t see what satisfaction it ’s going to 
be. I might as well be like foolish Susan 
Burtis, and have no character at all.” 

The others laughed, but Hetty scarcely 
heard her. She sat where she could see 
through the narrow windows the line of 
sea and sky as the brig rolled to port; then 
it flew up, and the bright sunlight flashed 
across her face and along the floor of the 
cabin. Turning at last, her eyes met 
Drew’s. 

“Did you learn how to make it?” he 
asked. 

“The knot? No, I gave it up.” 

“ Like the reading ?” 

“JT did n't give that up. You carried 
the book away.” 

“T can bring it back.’ 

She shook her head. 

“ Not yet,” she told him ; then she turned 
to her father. “Is n’t the wind ever going 
to come again? ”’ she asked. 

“Well,” replied Captain March, “it 
brought us here, and I guess it ’Il carry 
us away. It generally does.” 














“Tt ’s very slow,” she complained. 
“Tt does n't consider us, my dear,” he 
replied. Then he rose slowly and went up 
the companionway, and a moment later 
they heard him whistling for a wind. 

Hetty jumped to her feet. 

“Father must see something—a cat’s- 
paw at least,” she exclaimed. “I’m going 
to find out.’’ With that she, too, sought 
the deck, followed by Drew. 

Captain March stood sweeping the sea 
with his glass; but as they approached him 
he lowered it, and went silently below. 

“ There is n’t one —not one,” said Hetty, 
as she looked about for the dark streaks 
of cat’s-paws. Three great rollers came 
sweeping in, and they rocked and pitched 
with the might of them. The girl caught 
at the rail for support. “It makes one 
think of the words, ‘Who hath measured 
the waters in the hollow of his hand,’ 
does n’t it?” she said solemnly. ; 

“Yes,” he answered. 

“Tt makes me feel humble, but useless, 
and I do not care to feel like that,” she 
said. “I want to be doing things. Does n’t 
life seem barren to you here?” 

He shook his head. 

“No,” he replied. “ Life means just as 
much as we put into it, I fancy, and these 
days have meant much for me. I should 
not care to have them blotted out.” 

She had turned abruptly just as they 
rolled down on a long swell, and, stum- 
bling against the bitts, fell outboard across 
the low rail. 

Drew leaped toward her just in time. 
His hand, flashing out, caught her as she 
was slipping from the rail, and brought 
her back against his breast. For an instant 
he held her there. 

“Hetty! O Hetty!” he gasped as their 
eyes met. 

“Don't! for pity’s sake, don’t!” she 
whispered, and, pulling herself free, sank 
upon the bitts, put her hands to her face, 
and laughed hysterically. In a moment 
she looked up. 

“Don’t tell them,” she said. “I should 
not like to have them know I fell.”’. Then 
she walked unsteadily toward the cabin 
door. Half-way there, she looked back. 
“T ought to thank you,” she said in a low 
voice, “and I do.” And with that she 
disappeared. 

Medbury, overhauling a spare sail on 
the main-deck, had not seen it, but the 
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sailor with him had, and his exclamation 
had made Medbury turn quickly, only to 
see Hetty standing with Drew’s arm about 
her. He stooped to his work again with 
shaking fingers; but the sailor stood still, 
staring. 

Medbury glanced at him, his face grow- 
ing white. 

“ Here!” he said savagely, and the sailor 
turned to his task again without a word. 

The day dragged interminably. Hetty 
remained steadily in her room; through 
his watches on deck Medbury drove the 
men from one task to another with a fever- 
ish harshness wholly unusual, and which 
brought his watch to the forecastle at the 
end of the day in heated and profane 
weariness. Drew spent the time on deck 
with a book, sometimes read with slight 
comprehension, but more often closed over 
his finger, while he watched the gleaming 
whiteness of the sea, seeing now a school 
of flying-fish run like flashes of quicksilver 
through the long arcs of their flight, and 
now the dorsal fin of a shark, like an in- 
verted plowshare, cut the surface of the 
barren glebe. Even Captain March’s im- 
perturbability became less rocklike. Once 
he paused at Drew’s side with a grumbling 
sound that was clearly a sigh. 

“Well, it ’s ‘ Paddy’s hurricane,’ and no 
mistake,” he said. “I never saw anything 
like it. Usually there’s a little air stirring 
somewhere. You ‘d think that something 
queer had got into things, would n’t you ?”’ 

He had been standing balancing himself 
easily to the swing of the deck, but there 
came a vicious lunge, which stopped sud- 
denly, as if arrested by a great hand, and 
he went staggering down the slope with 
swaying arms, like a collapsing sprinter. 
When he brought up against the rail, he 
talked on in a level voice that recognized 
no interruption : 

“It’s queer about a calm: there ’s noise: 
enough in it if a sea ’’s running, and it gets 
on your nerves; but when the wind blows 
again, you feel as if you 'd just come out 
of an air-tight room, and the sound of the 
wind makes you want to shout. There ’s 
Mr. Medbury, now; he ’s been nagging the 
men all the afternoon as if he was afraid 
without the sound of his voice, like a boy 
whistling on a dark road. It’s ridiculous 
in a grown man, but it ’s natural.” 

Drew flushed, but made no reply. He, 
too, had been thinking of Medbury, but 
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his thoughts were not enviable. He had 
been false to a man who had trusted him, 
he told himself, and he had shown feeling 
that he had no moral right to show. It 
was in vain that he tried to convince him- 
self that his nght to Hetty was as great 
as Medbury’s own; in his heart he felt that 
it was not. And what of the girl ? he asked 
himself in growing remorse. After his ac- 
tion of the morning, could he again meet 
her on the old footing of friendly fellow- 
ship? He could not go on, but how 
could he now draw back? In any way 
that he looked, he could see nothing but 
his moral cowardice. 

In a mental restlessness that he could 
not allay, he rose to his feet and walked 
forward to the break in the deck. The 
sun, a copper-colored ball, was nearing 
the horizon, and Medbury and his men 
were gathering up the sail that they had 
been patching; one of the crew was 
sweeping up the deck. The querulous 
complaining of Medbury’s voice floated 
aft, the human undertone in the jangling 
noises of disturbed nature. 

For a moment Drew watched the scene 
before him, and then descending the steps 
and hurrying across the plank that was 
blocked high above the water that swashed 
across the deck from scupper to scupper, 
he stopped at the galley de. :. The steward 
looked up gloomily, but seeing Drew, 
showed his gleaming teeth in a perfunctory 
smile that had none of its usual geniality. 
Through the high slide in the partition 
between the galley and the forecastle Drew 
could hear the watch trooping in with 
angry mutterings against the mate. 

The steward grinned, and jerked his 
head toward the forecastle. 

“Yo’ heah dat?” he said. “ Dese heah 
cahms trouble-breedehs faw shuah. Ole 
mahn Satan done chase dat buckra mate’s 
soul roun’ de stump all eb’nin’. Two, t’ree 
bad mahns aboa'd dis hookeh, en two, 
t’ree cowahds. Dose cowahds been de 
worse—some dahk night. Dat buckra 
mate betteh watch out.’”’ He laughed. 

Drew stirred uneasily. The threats of 
the crew and the scarcely understood 
warning of the West Indian steward had 
to his mind something of the character of 
a Greek tragic chorus foretelling doom, 
and presently he moved away out of hear- 
ing, not caring to have even negatively 
any part in the moving finger of Fate. 
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He wandered about aimlessly for a 
while, dreading to approach Medbury, 
who, now that his work was done, stood 
near the main-rigging with his pipe in his 
mouth, his spirit for the moment at peace. 
Drew had little knowledge of sailors, but 
he was sufficiently a man of the world to 
know that the irrepressible threats of the 
forecastle meant little. Still, the steward 
had hinted at danger, and, yielding to his 
better knowledge of his little world, Drew 
finally went aft to warn the mate. 

Medbury looked up sharply as Drew 
approached, but turned his eyes away 
immediately. In the silence that followed 
neither stirred, but, resting their arms upon 
the sheer-pole, each seemed absorbed in 
the cloudless panorama of the closing day. 

The sun sank lower and lower; one by 
one the crew came out of the forecastle, 
and, dipping up buckets of water, sluiced 
themselves with the noisy abandon of 
water-spaniels. The pungent scent of 
tobacco floated aft, and now the sound of 
a laugh, or the scuffle of feet upon the 
deck. From the galley came the soft, 
slurred speech of the steward, lifted high 
in a quick exchange of wit with his 
forecastle neighbors, and followed by the 
almost continuous flood of his unrestrained 
cachinnation. Clearly the day was ending 
in peace. 

This peacefulness, so at variance with 
the scarcely restrained passion that, a mo- 
ment before, had sent him aft to warn 
Medbury of danger, left Drew strangely 
bewildered. He turned to his companion, 
and with a smile said: 

“Do you know, a moment ago I thought 
that the crew was on the verge of mutiny ; 
now I feel as if I had been dreaming. I 
don’t understand it. They are like care- 
free children now. I can’t believe they are 
such consummate actors.” 

Medbury turned to him and grinned. 

“ What made you think that ? ” he asked. 

“T was at the galley door and heard 
them making threats. The steward seemed 
to think there was danger—to you,” Drew 
answered. “I thought I ought to warn 
you ; but now it seems silly.” 

“A sailorman’s threat does n’t mean 
anything,’ Medbury told him, “and pro- 
phesying evil is the ‘doctor’s’ trade. He’s 
a big voodoo out home in Santa Cruz, and 
half the negroes on the island will go five 
miles out of their way to avoid him.” 
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Drew paused a moment before speaking, 
then he said slowly: 

“Well, my crisis was only a mare’s nest, 
it seems. I was beginning to think it was 
to be a day of adventures. One seemed 
enough.” 

“One?” queried Medbury, looking up 
sharply. 

“Ves; Miss March fell across the rail. 
I caught her just in time. I thought you 
saw.” 

Medbury’s face flushed. 

“T did n’t see,” he said. “I did n’t 
understand.” 

It was Drew’s face that flushed now. 

“T ought to explain,” he began, but 
Medbury broke in: 

“You have n’t anything to explain to 
me. I’m the mate of this vessel; nothing 
more. That ’s all the interest I ’ve got 
here, and all I want.” 

With that he walked away. He knew it 
was childish, but having let himself go, he 
was no longer able to exercise his self- 
restraint till the whole madness had passed. 


1X 


As Captain March went up the companion- 
way after supper, he thought he felt a puff 
of air across his face. Stepping out upon 
the deck, his eyes instinctively turned to 
the northeast, from which direction he ex- 
pected the wind. A dove-colored light still 
shone in the eastern sky; below it the sea 
was a darker color, irradiated by the glow- 
ing west. 

His daughter and the young men had 
followed him, and now she touched his 
arm. 

“Ts n't that a cat’s-paw?”’ she asked, 
and pointed northward, where a dark film 
of purple seemed to roughen the long slope 
of a swell that shone like pink satin. Even 
as they looked, the slope bécame a shallow 
bowl, and the patch of purple faded to the 
uniform gray of the hollowed wave. 

Captain March shook his head and 
sighed. 

“It does beat the deuce,” he said. 

This was as wide a departure from the 
placid philosophy with which he looked 
upon life as he ever gave expression to; 
and his daughter and his mate, who knew 
him equally well, recognized in it the ex- 
tent of his mental disturbance. To them 
both, the prolonged calm, in the changing 
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twilight, took on an aspect of uncanniness. 
It was as if they stood absolutely alone, 
the last of living things, in a chaos of dead 
waters, under the sweeping throng of 
stars, which saw not and heeded not the 
blotting out of their small world. Tacitly 
both had agreed to give no sign of their 
changed relations so long as they were 
compelled to meet daily. 

Medbury slipped away forward for a 
turn about the deck. He looked at the 
lights to see if they were in order. 

“They might as well be kept burning,” 
he muttered, “though God knows what 
good they are.” 

Back on the quarter-deck, when he re- 
turned from his round, he found the others 
leaning over the rail in silence. It had 
suddenly grown dark, and a haze had 
come up, obscuring the stars and the sea. 
He paused near Hetty, who looked up, 
smiled, and made room for him. 

“We thought we heard the beat of a 
steamer’s paddle,” she said. “ Listen!” 

He leaned over the rail beside her, but 
for a long time heard nothing but the 
whine of spars, the rattle of the main-sheet 
blocks as the boom swung them taut, and 
the jump of the wheel in its becket. At 
intervals there came the sound of water 
dripping from the channels or spouting 
from the scuppers. These sounds seemed 
to make more acute the silence of the sea, 
which seemed like a living, threatening 
presence. At last Medbury stood up. 

“There ’s nothing,” he said. 

“Listen!” said Hetty, in a low voice, 
and again he dropped his elbows to the 
rail. 

Suddenly there came a quick succession 
of muffled throbs, like the far-off churning 
sound of a steamer’s paddle-wheel; then 
it ceased as absolutely as if adoor had been 
closed noiselessly upon it. 

“There!” cried Hetty. 

Fully ten minutes passed before they 
heard it again. 

“It ’s queer,” said Medbury. “There 
was n’t a sign of a steamer in sight at 
sunset. She must be far away, and we 
hear her only when we ’re both on the 
top of a swell. Sound carries a long way 
on a night like this.” 

Captain March straightened up. 

“ Bring me the glasses, Mr. Medbury,” 
he said. 

Medbury brought them, and the captain 
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slowly swept the horizon; then he crossed 
the deck and walked to the main-rigging. 
Coming back, he handed the glasses to 
Medbury. 

“Go forward and take a look,” he said. 

In five minutes the mate came back, and 
went up the main-rigging to the crosstrees. 
When he descended, he came aft. 

“It ’s getting thick,” he said; “she 
ought to blow her whistle.” 

“Better get your fog-horn forward,” 
said the captain, and took the glasses for 
another look as Medbury went below. A 
moment later the mate returned to the 
deck with the long box of the patent fog- 
horn, and presently the dreary wail began 
to sound at intervals from the forecastle- 
deck. Hetty shivered as she heard it, 

“It frightens me!” she murmured, with 
a little catch in her voice. “It frightens 
me!.” 

The crew were at the rail forward, silent 
and listening. The fog had blotted out 
the fore part of the vessel, but the fore- 
castle door was open, and the swinging 
lamp was like an orange center of light in 
a nebulous haze. Once a sailor passed be- 
fore it, and his shape loomed black and 
huge against the luminous interior. At 
short intervals the fog-horn sounded like 
a wailing banshee through the darkness; 
but there was no answering signal: only at 
long intervals came that strange, throbbing 
beat, like an uncanny chuckle, but seem- 
ingly neither nearer nor farther away than 
at first. Hardly two aboard agreed as to 
its direction, for the opaque walls of fog 
deflect sound-waves at sea, as a crystal 
breaks a ray of light. 

Back on the quarter-deck Medbury was 
telling a curious story. 

“Two years ago,” he began slowly, with 
the hesitation of a man who feels moved 
to confidence against his better judgment, 
“we were running up the straits to Singa- 
pore, when it suddenly came on thick. 
We were close-hauled and had just about 
wind enough for steerageway, and we 
had the fog-horn going and were keeping 
a sharp lookout, for we were right in the 
track of shipping, and you know how ves- 
sels drift together in a fog, no matter 
whieh way they were heading before it 
thickened up. Well, we had n’t heard a 
peep all day, and towards night it seemed 
to be lifting a little, when I heard the man 
at the wheel give a little cry, and, looking 
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astern, there, not a cable’s length away, 
was a dingy, raveled-out, full-rigged Por- 
tuguese brig slipping right across our 
wake. They had n’t made a sound, and 
they did n’t even then, though our old 
man got black in the face with cursing 
them for their sins. There was a black- 
whiskered_ old fellow, with his coat-collar 
turned up about his ears, at the wheel; 
but he scarcely looked our direction: only 
once he wagged his beard at us, and threw 
one arm over his head in a funny way, and 
then squinted aloft again, paying no more 
attention to us than if we ’d been so much 
seaweed. But just forward the fore-rigging 
there was a row of sailormen leaning over 
the rail, and their eyes followed us like a 
lot of beady birds’ eyes till the fog swal- 
lowed them up again. Well, the day after 
we reached Singapore the old man came 
aboard in a brown study. He said he ’d 
heard ashore that there ’d been a lot of 
dirty weather knocking about the straits, 
and a Portuguese brig called the Villa 
Real was forty days overdue. Well, she 
stayed overdue, and not a splinter or spun- 
yarn of her ever came ashore.” He paused 
a moment to relight his pipe, and then 
added: “On the stern of the Portuguese 
brig we had seen, in big white letters a 
foot high was the name Vid/a Real.” 

In the silence that followed some one 
forward gave a low laugh; in the fog it 
sounded strange and unnatural. 

“Did you ever hear a loon cry along- 
shore at night ?”’ asked Medbury. For the 
first time on the voyage he had become 
actually loquacious. “I used to hear them 
at home when I wasa boy. It’s a creepy 
sound, and makes a man feel lonesome 
and homesick.” He paused, as if half 
ashamed of the confession, but went on, 
with a boyish chuckle: “Somehow, that 
fellow’s laugh made me think of it, though 
I can’t say it sounded like a loon, either. 
It ’s queer how one thing ’ll suggest an- 
other that is n't at all like it.” 

“It sounded strange to me, too,” con- 
fessed Hetty. 

“Did it?” he said, turning to her. 
“Well, that ’s funny.” 

“Knocking about in fog and storm, 
without sleep, a sailor gets queer notions 
in his head at times,” said Captain March, 
slowly. “Now I had a little experience 
once that seemed queer at the time, 
though I suppose it was natural enough, 
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“THEY HEARD HIM WHISTLING FOR A WIND” 


if you only knew how to explain it. You 
know what queer shapes will sometimes 
loom up at night ; but walk right up to ‘em, 
and you find it ’s nothing but a stump or 
a white post or something. Well, the first 
vessel I ever had was the schooner Savah 
J. Mason, \ was pretty young at the time, 
and I guess I was a bit nervous, but it 
does seem yet as if that first voyage as 
master was the roughest I’ve ever had. 
I had chartered for Para, and we struck 
dirty weather almost from the first. About 
eight days out, the wind came out ahead, 
light and baffling, and I got her topsails 
on for the first time. But along after sun- 
down it freshened up again, and I took 
‘em in. A young fellow from up the State 
somewhere had stowed the maintopsail, 
and someway, I don’t know how, —I guess 
he was hurrying and a little careless; it 
was his watch below,—he slipped. For 
years after that, when I was n't feeling 
first-rate, | used to wake up with a start, 
thinking I heard his yell again. Well, it 
was n’t very rough, and we got a boat 
over, but it was n’t any use. He must 
have gone down like a stone. After that 
it was dirty weather, with scarcely a 
glimpse of the sun, all the way out. I 
was upset and worn out, I guess; but one 
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night, looking aloft, 1 saw some one on 
the main-crosstrees. There was a good- 
sized moon, though the sky was overcast, 
but light enough to see pretty distinctly. 
‘Who ’s that aloft?’ says I to the second 
mate. He did n't answer much of any- 
thing, but walked to the rail and looked 
up. ‘Well, call him down,’ I said sharply, 
and he went to the rigging, and, standing 
on the rail, yelled : ‘Who’s that up there ?’ 
Then he went half-way up and stopped. 
I guess he stood there five minutes before 
he came down and went forward. In a 
minute he came back, looking pretty white. 
‘Everybody accounted for, sir,’ he said, 
and his teeth were chattering as if he had 
the ague. 

“Now it sounds funny, but I never 
looked aloft at night on that trip without 
wishing I did n’t have to ; and there was n’t 
a sailorman aboard who could have been 
driven to go up to that masthead after 
dark if he'd been killed for refusing. We 
had fair weather coming home, and we 
carried that topsail till we blew it off her 
one night. I was plagued glad to see 
it go.” 

“Talking about explaining things if you 
only walk right up to them,” said Medbury 
—“now, there ‘re some things you can'/ 
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explain. Take the old Martha Hunter, 
for instance. How are you going to ex- 
plain her?” He leaned forward and ad- 
dressed his talk to Drew, who knew nothing 
of the Martha Hunter, “She was built in 
Blackwater when I was a boy,” he went 
on, “and before her ribs were all up, Jerry 
Bartow fell from the scaffolding and was 
killed, and ‘Tom Martin nearly cut his foot 
off with an adz while he was trimming a 
stick of timber that went into her. It went 
in with the stain of his blood on it, and it 
was n't the last stain of the kind that she 
carried before she was through. Oh, she 
was greedy for that sort of thing! When 
she was launched she must have got the 
notion that she was designed to dig out a 
new channel in the harbor, for she fetched 
bottom and carried away her rudder; and 
before the year was out she came off the 
Boston mud-banks so badly hogged that 
she looked as if she'd got her sheer on 
upside down. It was n’t long before a 
sailorman fell from aloft and was killed on 
her deck ; and the very next trip, in warp- 
ing her out of her berth in Wareham, the 
hawser parted and broke the leg of the 
man who was holding turn at the capstan. 
Cap'n Silas Hawkins brought her home to 
overhaul, and the very first day he walked 
down the main hatchway and was killed. 
Why, she used to drag ashore in any sort 
of a white-ash breeze; and if there was 
any dirty weather knocking about, she 
always managed to run her nose into it, 
and would come limping home like a dis- 
reputable old girl out on a lark. You 
could have filled a book with the stories 
of the men she lost or maimed and the 
trouble she got into first and last. But she 
was fortunate in a way, too, for she made 
money and you could n't lose her. I guess 
she ’s running yet.” 

“T saw her a year ago last fall,” said 
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(To be continued) 


Captain March. “I have n’t heard any- 
thing startling about her since, so I guess 
she ’s going.” 

“Well,” said Medbury, “how are you 
going to explain her, and others like her ? 
I 'm not superstitious, or any more so than 
the common run of folks; but things like 
that—” He shrugged his shoulders and 
laughed, then turned to listen. 

For a long time they had not noticed 
the sound that puzzled them, and now, in 
the silence, they remembered it again, and 
strained their ears to catch it once more. 
The fog-horn boomed out at regular inter- 
vals; only the noises of the rolling brig 
were also heard. 

While they still stood listening, all at 
once Medbury thought he felt a puff of 
wind. Yet it was not so much wind as it 
was a suggestion of wind: it seemed to 
him that a hand, wet and cold, had been 
thrust close to his face and then with- 
drawn. He could not explain the chill 


that seemed to run through his frame. . 


Then he shook off the feeling, and turned 
to Captain March. 

“Did you feel a puff, sir?” he asked, 
and held his finger above his head. 

“No,” replied the captain. “If we get 
a stir of air, I ’ll put the canvas on her. 
I don’t want to slat the sails all to pieces, 
but if we get enough for steerageway, 
we ’ll try it. I don’t like loafing about in 
a fog like this with my hands in my 
pockets.” 

Then, even while he was speaking, out 
of the darkness and the fog and the sub- 
dued murmurs of the ocean, without other 
warning than the intangible beat that had 
mystified them, a long roller came sweep- 
ing in, lifted them in its mighty arms, 
slipped past, and dropped them with a 
shock that shook the brig, and forced a 
cry from the lips of every soul aboard. 
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WITH PERRY IN JAPAN 





PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
EXPEDITION OF 1853-54 


BY JOHN S. SEWALL 


JOMMODORE MATTHEW 
CALBRAITH PERRY ar- 
rived in Hongkong in the 
steam-frigate Afississippi in 
April, 1853. He was the Ja- 
pan E species — tie leader, inspirer, dip- 
lomat, treaty-maker. We who accompa- 
nied him, the ships, officers, and men of 
the squadron, were the force behind him 
that gave weight to his words and made 
his overtures worth listening to. Our own 
ship was the Sarafoga, whereof I was the 
captain’s clerk, a youngster just out of 
college, serving Uncle Sam presumably 
out of patriotism, but mainly in quest of 
the wherewithal to pay off college debts. 
The Saratoga had been on the station 
for two years before the expedition made 
its appearance. Our business was to pro- 
tect American citizens and American com- 
merce in the East; and in the prosecution 
of that laudable enterprise we had cruised 
up and down the China seas, had shown 
the flag in divers ports where it needed to 
be seen, had chased pirates and been 
chased by typhoons, had captured muti- 
neers in the Madjicosimas, and had run 
ashore on a reef off Amoy and barely es- 
caped shipwreck. All this in the way of 
adventure, before Japan was yet above the 
horizon; and when, at last, the fleet sailed 
for that mysterious empire, the Saratoga 
went as one of the number. 





1 It has greatly interested me to discover that the 
original suggestion which led to this treaty came 
from my late neighbor and friend, Hannibal Ham- 
lin, senator from Maine, afterward Vice-President 
with Abraham Lincoln. 

‘* His attention was drawn to the possibilities 
of trade which the United States might build 
up with Oriental nations. On February 21, 1850, 
he introduced a resolution calling on the Secre- 





As a captain’s clerk, in close relations 
with a good-natured commander, may 
have special advantages of observation, 
the chronicles set forth in this paper are 
mainly the testimony of an eye-witness to 
the scenes described—now a survivor. 

All of which reminds me that, many 
years after our return, a statue of the fa- 
mous commodore was erected in the park 
of his native town, Newport, Rhode Island. 
I visited it with some friends, among them 
a little niece of five or six summers, who 
heard what was said as we stood about 
the monument, looking on the face of my 
old commander. She always referred to 
him afterward as “the man that went to 
Japan with uncle ”—a statement which in 
point of historical fact could not well be 
denied. If one cannot be a hero to his 
valet, he can be one, perhaps, to his niece, 
which is immensely better. 


THE LETTER TO THE MIKADO 


THE letter which Commodore Perry bore 
from our government to the Mikado asked 
for a mutual treaty.! The original instru- 
ment was drafted in May, 1851, by Daniel 
Webster, then Secretary of State, and was 
signed by President Fillmore. There it 
rested. In November, 1852, Mr. Webster's 
successor, Edward Everett, fished it out 
of the departmental pigeonholes, took it 


tary of State for whatever information he might 
possess covering these points [abuse of our sailors, 
and possibilities of trade], and also requesting 
him to report on the advisability of appointing a 
commissioner or diplomatic agent to open up 
amicable relations and negotiate commercial treat- 
ies with these nations ”’ (‘‘ Life and Times of Han- 
nibal Hamlin,” by his grandson Charles Eugene 
Hamlin, p. 230). 
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to pieces, and refashioned it.. Three copies 
were prepared, and were splendidly en- 
grossed in English, Dutch, and Chinese. 
These were inclosed together in a sump- 
tuous gold case; and, to make the whole 
presentment still more impressive to the 
Japanese mind, the gold case was en- 
shrined in‘a coffer of rosewood. The 
document intrusted to Commodore Perry 
asked of the Japanese court two things, 
friendship and trade—first and foremost, 
friendship, for the safety of our seamen. 
Many a hapless crew had been driven into 
their ports by storm or wrecked on their 
rocky coast, escaping the perils of the 
deep only to be welcomed by those truc- 
ulent islanders to a dungeon ora cage 
on shore. This wrong must be stdpped at 
all hazards. And if, in addition, we could 
persuade Japan to enter into friendly re- 
lations of trade, the two countries, by 
mutual interchange of productions, might 
each promote its own prosperity and the 
welfare of the other. It was thought that 
Orientals might see that as well as Yan- 
kees. In the end they did. But it cannot 
be said that Japan, any more than an oys- 
ter, ever really yearned to be “ opened.” 


THE GATHERING OF PERRY’S FLEET 


Orpers flew thick and fast from the flag- 
ship, and a month was spent in miscella- 
neous preparations, diplomatic, financial, 
and commissariat. The beginnings of even 
the famous movements of history are pro- 
saic. At last all the fleet was safely gath- 
ered at the appointed rendezvous, Napa, 
the chief harbor of Loochoo. The Sara- 
toga brought from Macao the interpreter, 
Dr. S. Wells Williams; and as we neared 
the entrance we met the Susquehanna and 
the Mississippi just going in. They had 
come from Shanghai; and some days later 
the Plymouth appeared from the same 
quarter. These four, with the store-ships 
Supply and Caprice, constituted our entire 
force in the China seas. It was a small 
armada with which to open an empire. 
At last, on the 2d of July, 1853, four 
of the fleet got under way for Japan. The 
Saratoga took her place in tow of the 
Susquehanna, and the Plymouth in tow 
of the Mississippi. The Supply store-ship 
was left for the time at anchor in Napa 
harbor, and the Caprice, under command 
of Lieutenant William L. Maury, was sent 
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to Shanghai. Our course followed the 
chain of island groups which extend to the 
northward and eastward from Loochoo to 
Nippon, and much of the time in sight of- 
them. 

We reached Japan on the 8th of July. 
It was Friday, a memorable day in our 
calendar. About noon the fog melted 
away, and there lay spread before us the 
Empire of the Rising Sun, a living picture 
of hills and valleys; fields and hedges; 
groves, orchards, and forests that tufted 
the lawns and mantled the heights ; villages 
with streets a trifle wider and houses a 
little less densely packed than in China; 
and defended by forts mounted with how- 
itzers and “ quakers,” and fenced with long 
black-and-white strips of cotton, which 
signified that the fortifications were garri- 
soned and ready for business. On the wa- 
ters were strange boats skimming about, 
impelled by strange boatmen, and uncouth 
junks were wafted slowly along by the 
breeze, vanishing behin¢ the promontories 
and reappearing inthe distance, or lowering 
their sails and dropping their four-fluked 
anchors in the harbor near us. And tower- 
ing above all, forty miles inland, like a 
giant man-at-arms standing sentry over the 
scene, rose the snowy peak of Fujiyama, 
an extinct volcano more than twelve thou- 
sand feet high, one of the most shapely 
cones in the world, and well nameg “the 
matchless mountain.” 


‘ 
° ‘ 


CONSTERNATION AT THE JAPANESE 
‘ CAPITAL wo’ 
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Our squadron comprised, as already 
noted, two steam-frigates and two sloops 
of war. For equipment we mustered sixty- 
one guns and nine hundred and seventy- 
seven officers and men, a respectable force 
for the times. Such a warlike apparition 
in the bay, small as it was, created a 


powerful sensation. A Japanese writer 
informs us that “the popular commotion 
in Yeddo . . . was beyond description. 
The whole city was in an uproar. In all 
directions were seen mothers flying with 
children in their arms, and men with 
mothers on their backs. Rumors of an 
immediate action, exaggerated each time 
they were communicated from mouth to 
mouth, added horror to the horror-stricken. 
The tramp of war-horses, the clatter of 
armed warriors, the noise of carts, the 
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parade of firemen, the incessant tolling of 
bells, the shrieks of women, the cries of 
children, dinning all the streets of a city 
‘of more than a million souls, made con- 
fusion worse confounded.” ! 

Of all this we were quite ignorant. 
We had no idea that we had frightened 
the empire so badly, the capital being some 
forty or fifty miles away from our anchor- 
age. But that the town near us was thrown 
into convulsions by the big “ black fire-ships 
of the barbarians,” as the Japanese called 
us, was sufficiently evident. 


BOMBSHELLS THAT DID NOT TERRIFY 
BEFORE our anchors were fairly down, a 
battery on Cape Kamisaki sent a trio of 
bombshells to inquire after our health, or 
perhaps to consign us to perdition. But 
they exploded harmlessly astern, and we 
sent no bombshells back to explain how 
we were, or whether we intended going in 
the direction indicated. 

Our friends on shore knew something 
of guns and gunnery—that was plain. 
How much, we could not tell. But our 


glasses showed us that not all the black 
muzzles frowning at us from their port- 


holes were genuine. Some at least were 
quakers, that could not be fired except in 
a general conflagration. They were like 
the battery of a native guard-boat in the 
harbor of Nagasaki that once upon a time 
capsized in a squall: various things went 
to the bottom, but most of her guns floated! 

By the time we were well anchored and 
had sails furled and men piped down, 
swarms of picturesque officials came off to 
challenge the strange arrival and to draw 
around the fleet the customary cordon of 
guard-boats. This looked like being in 
custody. 

A THREAT 


FROM COMMODORE PERRY 


Tue American ambassador had not come 
to Japan to be put under sentries. He 
notified the officials that his vessels were 
not pirates and need not be watched. They 
pleaded Japanese law. He replied with 
American law. Theystill insisted. Where- 
upon he clinched the American side of the 
argument with the notice that if the boats 
were not off in fifteen minutes, he should 
be obliged to open his batteries and sink 
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them. That was entirely convincing, and 
the guard-boats stood not on the order of 
their going, but betook themselves to the 
shelter of the shore. 


A MEMORABLE FIRST NIGHT 


I wELL remember that still, starlit night 
which closed our first day in Yeddo Bay. 
Nothing disturbed its peaceful beauty. 
The towering ships slept motionless on the 
water, and the twinkling lights of the towns 
along the shore went out one by one. A 
few beacon-fires blazing on the hilltops, 
the rattling cordage of an occasional pass- 
ing junk, the musical tones of a distant 
temple-bell that came rippling over the 
bay at intervals through the night—these 
were to us the only tokens of life in the 
sleeping empire. 

A sleeping empire, truly ; aloof from the 
world, shut in within itself, utterly severed 
from the general world-consciousness, not 
awake to the opportunities and privileges 
it was later so suddenly and so brilliantly 
to achieve as one of the world-powers, not 
even aware that there was any such high 
position to be attained. 

A more vigilant watch has rarely been 
kept than was kept that night on board 
that fleet. Nothing happened, however, 
except a brilliant display of meteoric light 
in the sky during the mid-watch, an omen 
which terribly alarmed the Japanese on 
shore, as portending that the very heavens 
themselves were enlisted on the side of 
the foreign barbarians. The commodore 
refers to the phenomenon in his narra- 
tive, and adds the devout wish: “The 
ancients would have construed this remark- 
able appearance of the heavens as a favor- 
able omen for any enterprise they had 
undertaken ; it may be so construed by us, 
as we pray God that our present attempt 
to bring a singular and isolated people 
into the family of civilized nations may 
succeed without resort to bloodshed.” 2 


THE FIRST VISITORS GIVE THE 
YANKEES A SURPRISE 


DurING the day our new friends came off 
to visit the ships, and some of them were 
admitted on board. These first interviews 
were a surprise to us, we found our visi- 


1 Nitobe, ‘‘ Intercourse between the United States and Japan,” p. 46. 
2 ‘* Official Narrative of the Expedition,” etc., I, p. 236. 
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tors so well informed. They questioned 
us about the Mexican War, then recent; 
about General Taylor and Santa Anna. 
On board the Susguehanna one day a 
Japanese gentleman asked the officer of 
the deck, “ Where did you come from?” 
“We came from America,” was the reply. 
“Yes, I know,” he said; “ your whole fleet 
came from the United States. But this 
ship—did she come from New York or 
Philadelphia or Washington?” 

One of them asked if the monster gun 
on the quarter-deck was a Paixhans gun. 
Yes, it was; but where and how could he 
ever have heard the name? When two or 
three midshipmen were taking the sun at 
noon, one of them laid his sextant down, 
and a Japanese, taking it up, remarked that 
such instruments came from London. How 
could a Japanese know that ? 

Our colloquies were carried on in Dutch 
through our Dutch interpreter, Mr. Port- 
man, the educated Japanese being then 
accustomed to the use of that language 
somewhat as we use French. We naturally 
supposed, therefore, that all their infor- 
mation had come through the Dutch—the 
only nation besides the neighboring Chi- 
nese and Koreans that had for the last 
three centuries kept its hold upon the good 
graces and the commerce of Japan. But 
we afterward found that the Japanese 
printers were in the habit of republishing 
the text-books prepared by our mission- 
aries in China for use in their schools. 


The knowledge of America which we. 


found thus diffused in Japan had come 
straight from Dr. Bridgman’s “ History of 
the United States,’ a manual written and 
published in China. 


SUNDAY OBSERVANCE SURPRISES 
THE JAPANESE 


THE next day was Sunday. According to 
custom, divine service was held on board 
the flag-ship. The capstan on the quarter- 
deck was draped with the flag, and the 
Bible was laid open upon it. Chaplain 
Jones took his station beside it. I do not 
know that any record was made of the 
service ; presumably the chaplain followed 
the usual liturgical form, and preached 
a brief sermon. But the hymn sung on 
the occasion has become historic; it was 
Watts’s solemn lyric: 
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1 Griffis, ‘‘ Matthew Calbraith Perry,” p. 324. ‘‘ Official Narrative of the Expedition,” etc., I, p. 240. 






Before Jehovah’s awful throne, 
Ye nations, bow with sacred joy. 


It was sung to the tune of “Old Hun- 
dred,” and, led by the full band, the famil- 
iar strains poured in mighty chorus from 
two or three hundred lusty throats, with 
a peal that echoed through the fleet and 
wafted the gracious message to the distant 
shore. The Japanese listened with wonder ; 
and their wonder deepened into amaze- 
ment when they found that the whole day 
was to be observed as a day of rest, and 
none of them could be admitted on board.! 


PERRY'S PERSISTENCY 

On Monday the secular tide was turned 
on again, and diplomatic overtures began 
in good earnest. In their official dealings 
with us, it was interesting to see how the 
authorities clung to their time-honored 
policy of exclusion. It was a curious con- 
test of steady nerve on one side, met by 
the most nimble parrying on the other. 
First they directed the commodore to go 
home; they wanted no letter from an 
American President, nor any treaty. But 
the commodore would not gohome. Then 
they ordered him to Nagasaki, where for- 
eign business could be properly transacted 
through the Dutch. But the commodore 
declined to go to Nagasaki. 

If, then, this preposterous barbarian 
would not budge, and his letter must be 
received, they would receive it without 
ceremony on board ship. But his Western 
mightiness would not deliver it on board 
ship. 

Then they asked for time to consult the 
court at Yeddo, and the commodore gave 
them three days—days big with fate; but 
exactly what happened at court we may 
never know. This much is certain, that 
our reluctant friends yielded at last ; that 
pestilent letter would be received, and com- 
missioners of suitable rank would come 
from court for the purpose. Even after 
all preliminaries had been settled, they 
begged to receive the letter on board ship, 
not on shore. But the Rubicon had been 
passed. 


THE AUDIENCE WITH THE IMPERIAL 
COMMISSIONERS 


SomE three miles below our anchorage a 
little semicircular harbor makes in on the 
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western side of the bay, and at the head 
of it stands the village or hamlet of Ku- 
rihama. That was the spot selected for 
the meeting of the Western envoy and 
the imperial commissioners, and there the 
Japanese erected a temporary hall of audi- 
ence. It was a memorable scene. The 
two frigates steamed slowly down and an- 
chored off the harbor. How big, black, 
and sullen they looked, masterful, accus- 
tomed to having theirown way, full of pent- 
up force! Our little flotilla of fifteen boats 
landed under cover of their guns. We 
were not quite three hundred, all told, but 
well befeathered, in full uniform, and armed 
to the teeth: a somewhat impressive lot, 
and yet of rather scant dimensions to con- 
front five thousand native troops drawn 
up on the beach to receive us, with crowds 
of curious spectators lining the housetops 
and grouped on the hills in the rear. How- 
ever, we were ready for anything, and had 
no fear of treachery. 

The emblazonry of those Japanese regi- 
ments surpassed description. Their radiant 
uniforms and trappings and ensigns must 
have been cut out of rainbows and sunsets ; 
and the scores of boats fringing the shore 
heightened the effect with their fluttering 
plumage of flags. There was one thing not 
lively : the officers of these gorgeous troops 
sat in silent dignity on camp-stools in front 
of the line, a kind of military coma which 
the hustling regiments just now tackling 
the great Northern Bear in Manchumia evi- 
dently have not inherited and could not 
comprehend. 


PERRY’S ORIENTAL STRATEGY 


THE situation was unique, and not likely to 
be forgotten by any who participated in it, 


either American or Japanese. It was a 
clear, calm summer morning. As our lines 
disembarked and formed on the beach, the 
commodore stepped into his barge to fol- 
low us. Instantly the “black fire-ships” 
were wrapped in white clouds of smoke, 
and the thunder of their salute echoed 
among the hills and groves back of the 
village. To the startled spectators on shore 
they must have seemed suddenly trans- 
formed into floating volcanoes. And when 
the great man landed they gazed with 
wonder, for no mortal eye (no Japanese 
mortal) had been permitted to look upon 
him before. In all the negotiations hitherto 
he had played their own game and veiled 
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himself in mystery. They could communi- 
cate with so lofty a being only through his 
subordinates. This was not child’s play. 
It was not an assumption of pomp incon- 
sistent with republican simplicity. Com- 
modore Perry was dealing with an Orien- 
tal potentate according to Oriental ideas. 
He showed his sagacity in doing so. 

At this time Perry was fifty-nine years 
old, a man of splendid physique and com- 
manding presence. He had already lived 
through a varied experience which had 
helped to train him for this culminating 
achievement of his life. Endowed with 
strong native powers of mind and will, he 
had risen in mental capacity and executive 
force with every stage of his professional 
career. The War of 1812, in which he got 
his first baptism of fire, and in which his 
famous brother Oliver Hazard and two 
younger brothers also served; the Mexi- 
can War; service in various parts of the 
world, civilized and savage ; dutieson naval 
boards at home; investigations and experi- 
ments in naval science, naval architecture, 
and naval education—these and number- 
less other methods of serving his country 
both in and outside of the professional rou- 
tine had developed his judgment, his men- 
tal acumen, his breadth of vision, his know- 
ledge of men; and thus had prepared him 
for his high mission as ambassador and 
diplomat. Unquestionably his insight into 
the Oriental mind, his firmness and per- 
sistence, his stalwart physical presence, his 
portly bearing, his dignity, his poise, his 
stately courtesy, were prime-factors in his 
success aS a negotiator with an Eastern 
court. He was the right kind of man for 
America to send on such a mission to such 
a people. 


THE CEREMONY ON SHORE 


On the commodore’s arrival ashore, we 
marched to the hall through an avenue of 
soldiers, our escort being formed of sailors 
and marines from the four ships. Leaving 
the escort drawn up outside, the forty 
officers entered. We found ourselves within 
a broad, canopied court carpeted with 
white, overlaid in the center with a scarlet 
breadth for a pathway leading to and ex- 
tending up on the raised floor of the hall 
beyond. Many two-sworded officials in 
state robes were kneeling on each side of 
this flaming track. Within the hall sat, 
not in Japanese fashion, but on chairs, 
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the imperial commissioners, the princes 
Idzu and Iwami, surrounded by their 
kneeling suite. They were both men of 
years, fifty or sixty perhaps: Idzu a pleas- 
ant, intellectual-looking man ; Iwami’s fea- 
tures narrow and somewhat disfigured by 
the smallpox ; both attired in magnificent 
robes richly embroidered in silver and gold. 

The vacant seats opposite the commis- 
sioners were taken by the commodore and 
his staff. Between the lines were the inter- 
preters, on one side a native scholar on 
his knees, on the other, erect and digni- 
fied, the official interpreter of the squadron, 
S. Wells Williams, LL.D., a well-known 
author and missionary in China. Behind 
them stood a large scarlet-lacquered chest 
which was destined to receive the fateful 
missive for conveyance to court. Over- 
head in rich folds drooped the purple silk 
hangings, profusely decorated with the 
imperial arms and the national bird—the 
stork. 


BAYARD TAYLOR AS A MASTER’S MATE 


DurinG the preliminaries I noted the 
presence of Bayard Taylor as he stood 
behind the commodore taking notes. His 
stalwart manhood impressed me. There 
was a genial, kindly look on his face that 
reflected a generous nature within; yet 
there were lines which had been traced by 
suffering, and we learned afterward of the 
death of his young wife two years before. 
He was not yet twenty-nine, but had 
already acquired renown both as trav- 
eler and writer. On his way home from 
Egypt and the Sudan, he had been turned 
back by an order from the New York 
“Tribune” directing him to meet the ex- 
pedition in China and go with it to Japan. 
He overtook the commodore at Shanghai, 
and found, somewhat to his surprise, that 
for an outsider to get a chance in the navy, 
especially for such a service as this, re- 
quired not only red tape and diplomacy, 
but a large amount of persistence. The 
commodore finally consented, and the 
young aspirant, destined afterward to be 
a foreign ambassador himself, was duly 
rated on the ship’s muster-roll as a master’s 
mate—a dignity about corresponding to 
the rank of passed midshipman. 

Taylor was not the only man who cov- 
eted a share in the expedition. Many of 
the gentlemen occupying commercial and 
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official positions in Chinese ports were in- 
tensely interested in the famous move upon 
Japan, and several of them made earnest 
endeavors to capture a place in it. <A resi- 
dent of Hongkong sent me a fervent re- 
quest for the use of my clerkship for a few 
weeks, and offered a year’s salary for the 
privilege. 

Bayard Taylor adorned the modest rank 
of master’s mate for some four months, and 
with the commodore visited Loochoo and 
the Bonins before starting for Japan. In 
both the commodore sent out exploring 
parties to make a study of the islands and 
their resources. Bayard Taylor accom- 
panied them. He wrote out the official 
report of the first, and doubtless wrote at 
least a part of the other, as he was the 
leader of one of the two divisions. His 
diary of experiences in this naval service 
must have been entertaining. In accor- 
dance with an order issued by the com- 
modore to all who kept journals of the 
expedition, he turned it in to the Navy 
Department, and never saw it again. It 
must be reposing somewhere in the naval 
pigeonholes now. His impressions of the 
Sunrise Kingdom and of the famous Ameri- 
can embassy were embodied a year or two 
after in a volume entitled, “A Visit to 
India, China, and Japan in the Year 1853.” 
At the close of the expedition’s first visit 
to Japan he laid down his mateship, and 
returned to New York in December of 
that year. 

PRESENTING THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 
THE ceremony was very brief. A few 
words between the interpreters, and then, 
at a signal, entered two boys in blue fol- 
lowed by two stalwart negroes. In slow 
and impressive fashion they brought in two 
rosewood boxes! which contained the mys- 
terious papers. These were opened in 
silence and laid on the scarlet coffer. 
Prince Iwami handed to the interpreters 
a formal receipt for the documents. The 
commodore announced that he would 
return the next spring for the reply. A 
brief conversation in answer to a question 
about the progress of the Taiping Rebel- 
lion in China, and the conference closed, 
having lasted not more than twenty min- 
utes. It was a short ceremony, witnessed 
by not more than fifty or sixty persons; 
but it was the opening of Japan! 


1 One box contained Commodore Perry’s letter of credence. 
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This first act of the mission was now 


achieved, and the squadron rested from. 


its labors. A great weight was lifted off 
its mind. The next day, with lightened 
conscience, it set itself to the easier task 
of surveying and sounding the bay, locat- 
ing islands and rocks, measuring distances, 
and plotting charts. These uncanny opera- 
tions were watched with some solicitude 
by the coast-guards. They offered no ac- 
tive opposition, though once or twice we 
had occasion to show how thoroughly each 
boat was armed and ready for emergencies. 
The Saratoga, not willing to be outdone in 
this hydrographic work, located one shoal 
with undoubted accuracy by running upon 
it full tilt. Fortunately the wind was light 
and the bottom smooth; no harm was 
done to either ship or shoal. We were 
not proud of the achievement; but the 
commodore did us the honor to immor- 
talize it and us by naming the sand-bar 
the “Saratoga Spit,” and that title it 
bears to this day. Some years later it 
acquired a tragic interest when the United 
States steamship Oneida, coming down the 
bay on its way home, was run into in the 
night and sunk by the British mail-ship 
Bombay. She went down close by the 
Saratoga Spit, carrying with her most of 
her hapless crew. 

A few days after the Kurihama confer- 
ence we left the Empire of the Rising Sun 
and returned to the Central Flowery King- 
dom. On the 17th of July, as silently as 
they had entered nine days before, the two 
frigates steamed out of the bay with the 
two ships in tow. Outside they separated 
and went their several ways: the two 
steamers and the //ymouth back to Loo- 
choo, the Saratoga to Shanghai. 

THE 


MONUMENT AT KURIHAMA 


DovrRING theautumn of 1900, Rear-Admiral 
Beardslee, retired, was traveling in Japan, 
and took occasion to revisit the scene of 
the famous landing. In 1853 he was a 
young midshipman on board the PAymouth, 
and was in charge of one of the boats of 
the flotilla. He easily identified the spot, 
and, finding it neglected, brought the fact 
to the attention of the Beiyu-Kwai,—“ So- 
ciety of Friends of America,” —who as- 


sumed the patriotic task of renovating the 
place and commemorating the event. 
occasion was an inspiring one. 


The 
On the 
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14th of July, 1901, the forty-eighth anni- 
versary of the conference, and on the spot 
where the hall of conference stood, there 
assembled a distinguished company of 
dignitaries of the empire, the officials of 
the Beiyu-Kwai, Admiral Beardslee and 
other representative Americans, together 
with many thousand interested spectators. 
Baron Kaneko presided and addressed 
the company. Other addresses followed 
from the United States minister, Colonel 
Buck ; Viscount Katsura ; Admirals Rodg- 
ers and Beardslee, United States Navy; 
and the governor of Kanagawa. It was a 
specially felicitous circumstance that when 
the supreme moment came the monument 
was unveiled by Admiral Rodgers, a grand- 
son of Commodore Perry, and at that time 
commanding the American squadron in 
the East. The memorial is a shaft of un- 
polished granite standing on a massive 
base and rising to a height, over all, of 
thirty-three feet. The side facing the bay 
bears this inscription in Japanese: 


THIS MONUMENT MARKS THE LANDING-PLACE OF 
COMMODORE PERRY, 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF NORTH AMERICA. 


MARQUIS ITO HIROBUMI, HIGHEST ORDER 
OF MERIT. 


On the reverse is an inscription in Eng- 
lish which reads thus: 


THIS MONUMENT COMMEMORATES THE FIRST 
ARRIVAL OF 


COMMODORE PERRY, 


AMBASSADOR FROM THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, WHO LANDED AT THIS PLACE 
JULY 14, 1853. 


ERECTED JULY 14, I9QOI. 


This solid memorial will forever dignify 
the little hamlet of Kurihama as the birth- 
place of the new Japan and the scene of 
the beginnings of a great international 
friendship. 

THE SECOND VISIT TO THE BAY 
OF YEDDO 


In February, 1854, the American fleet 
again met in Yeddo Bay. It went the first 
time with four ships ; the second time, with _ 

















nine. The Western barbarian had come 
to get his answer. Instead of stopping at 
Uraga, as he had done the year before, 
Commodore Perry moved up to Kanagawa, 
where the city of Yokohama now stands, 
some twenty-five miles above Uraga and 
within ten or fifteen miles of Yeddo. So 
powerful a force within an hour's sail of 
their great city must have expedited the 
negotiations. Though the American de- 
mands were contested inch by inch, yet all 
was done with good nature, and the com- 
missioners almost invariably yielded. 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF 
NAKAHAMA MANJIRO 


Nor till years after did it transpire what a 
friend we had in Nakahama Manjiro,a Jap- 
anese waif whose story reads like a ro- 
mance. In 1838 he was out fishing with two 
other boys, when their boat was caught in 
the current, carried out to sea, and wrecked 
on a desolate island. There for half a 
year they lived a Robinson Crusoe life, 
until picked off by an American whaler and 
brought to Honolulu. Nakahama learned 
the language of his new friends, and finally, 
coming to the United States, received an 
education. After another whaling voyage, 
and a visit to the California mines, he re- 
turned to Honolulu, anxious to revisit his 
native land. Nothing could deter him. 
The remonstrances of his friends, the dis- 
tance and perils of the way, the likelihood 
of being beheaded for his pains if he 
should succeed, —no argument or obstacle 
could stand for a moment before his un- 
utterable longing for home. 

In due time, therefore, Nakahama and 
his two comrades, now grown from lads to 
young men of twenty-five, were equipped 
with a whale-boat, a sack of ship’s biscuit, 
a“ Bowditch’s Navigator,” and a compass, 
and were put on board an American mer- 
chantman bound to Shanghai. A few miles 
from Loochoo they and their whale-boat 
were launched and committed to the waves. 
After a hard day’s pull they reached the 
shore, but only to be arrested and im- 
prisoned ; and six months later they were 
forwarded in a trading-junk to Japan, to 
be imprisoned again, this time for three 
years. It would seem that for three whole 
years the officials.wrestled with the prob- 
lem before they could make up their 
minds whether getting blown off the coast 
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in boyhood and returning home in man- 
hood constituted a capital crimie. The 
year 1853 arrived, and with it the Perry 
expedition, which had come and gone, and 
was to come again. Here was a captive 
in their dungeons who had actually lived 
in the country of these Western barbarians, 
spoke their uncouth language, and knew 
their crafty ways. Why behead an expert 
just when he was needed? Instead they 
brought him to court and made him open 
his budget of information. 

From being a prisoner Nakahama Man- 
jiro was transformed into a noble and 
decorated with the two swords. By order 
of government he was provided with a 
crew of carpenters and required to build 
a whole fleet of whale-boats like his own; 
and then, with a corps of scribes, he was 
directed to translate his “ Bowditch’s Navi- 
gator” and make a score of copies for 
the use of the Japanese marine. One of 
these copies Nakahama afterward gave to 
his friend Chaplain Damon in Honolulu, 
and it was on exhibition at the Centennial 
Exposition in Philadelphia in 1876. 

Dr. Damon had often inquired after the 
three adventurers, but had never learned 
their fate. One morning, years after the 
treaty had been signed, a fine Japanese 
steamship anchored off Honolulu, and her 
commander came on shore to call on Dr. 
Damon. It was no other than the long-lost 
Nakahama, now an officer in the Japanese 
navy. The mutual explanations can be 
imagined. 

“Where were you at the time of the 
expedition ?”’ asked the chaplain. 

“TI was in a room adjoining that in 
which the negotiations were going on,” 
said Nakahama. “I was not allowed to 
see or communicate with any of the Ameri- 
cans. But each document from Commo- 
dore Perry was translated by me before it 
was handed to the commissioners, and the 
replies also I translated into English be- 
fore they went to Commodore Perry.” 

That explained what so mystified our 
diplomats at the time: that the papers from 
the “party of the second part” came to 
them not alone in Dutch and Japanese, 
but also in English. 

Nakahama was more than interpreter. 
He knew the American people, the mag- 
nitude of their country, their wealth and 
commerce, their prestige and power. He 
believed in them. He was the channél 
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through which, by a kind of preordination, 
American ideas filtered into Japan. 


THE GENTLE ART OF MAKING FRIENDS 


MEANWHILE the stern public sentiment of 
this isolated nation was rapidly melting 
away before our neighborly advances. The 
people seemed to be glad of our coming. 
They flocked on board and were received 
as friends. They admired our ships. They 
liked our dinners. As animpartial historian 
I must admit that they took kindly, some- 
times convivially, to our brandies and 
wines. And on shore these courtesies 
were duly reciprocated. The negotiations 
took time. Many meetings were held, and 
on most of these occasions an entertain- 
ment was served by the Japanese in native 
style. Sydney Smith once said of his 
countrymen that “an Englishman is like 
an oyster—you must get into him with a 
knife and fork.” That was one of the 
ways we got into Japan ; many a treat went 
into that treaty. 

At one of these dainty banquets it was 
my good fortune to be one of the guests. 
It was the day when the Mikado's gifts to 
our government were exhibited. They were 
samples of both the fine arts and the me- 
chanical arts of the country ; some of them 
exquisitely graceful, some showing rather 
the ingenuity and skill of plain handicraft. 
For some years after the return of the fleet 
these gifts could be seen at the Patent 
Office, and they are now exhibited in the 
National Museum at Washington. 

When we had sufficiently admired all 
the pretty things, our genial hosts led us to 
the banquet-room, and dinner was served. 
This was, of course, composed of native 
viands, served in native style, and to be 
eaten with native chopsticks. The dinner 
was abundant. To our American sea ap- 
petites it was toothsome; and what with 
chopsticks and our own fingers and pen- 
knives, we wrestled with it in masterly 
fashion. 

First they seated us on benches in long 
rows around the hall, and then ranged 
before us similar benches spread with scar- 
let tea-cloths. Upon these, in front of each 
guest, was set a small wooden lacquered 
stand six or eight inches high and twelve 
or fifteen square, and protected by a rim 
which kept the dainty dishes from crowd- 
hg each other off. Mine was filled with 
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the most delicate porcelains, and, albeit 
somewhat hungry, I longed to appropriate 
the ceramics instead of the eatables. 

The menu had its unique points; there 
were soups, vegetables, oysters, crabs, 
boiled eggs, pickled fish, seaweed jelly, 
and a variety of compounds which we did 
not quite recognize and therefore felt 
toward them that hesitating awe experi- 
enced by the elder Weller in the presence 
of “ weal pie.” The drinks were tea, served, 
as always in the East, without alloy of 
sugar or cream, and sake, a strong, color- 
less alcohol distilled from rice, somewhat 
like the samshu, or white wine, of China. 


THE STORY OF A FROSTED CAKE 


WHEN all was done, our hosts brought us 
each a sheet of bamboo-paper to wrap 
up and carry away what we had not con- 
sumed. Some of mine was still extant 
when I reached home seven months later. 

This was a point of etiquette they ob- 
served themselves, and it led sometimes to 
interesting results. One day, at a dinner- 
party on board the flag-ship, a Japanese 
functionary fell in love with a frosted cake 
and a bottle of hock. According tocustom, 
he desired to take them home. But it was 
late, and his potations having made him 
too unsteady to be the bearer of any other 
freight, the commodore promised to send 
them bya special messenger in the morning. 

Morning came, but not the cake. Dur- 
ing the night that had absconded; some 
unregenerate tar had stowed it away inside 
for safe-keeping. Here was a terrible di- 
lemma. What if the negotiations should 
be imperiled for lack of that cake! A sort 
of coroner’s inquest was hastily summoned 
to sit on the missing loaf. The verdict 
was: “Send the hock, but tell him that in 
America we present cake in the evening.” 
The guest was entirely satisfied, and by 
sunset another frosted cake like the stolen 
one was concocted at the galley and was 
duly sent on shore. 

After the dinner our hosts conducted 
us to the beach. Among the presents to 
us was a large supply of rice for the fleet. 
It was put up in straw sacks containing 
about a hundred and twenty-five pounds 
each. By the pile stood a company of 
athletes and gymnasts- chosen from the 
peasantry for their strength and size, and 
trained for the service and entertainment 
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From a daguerreotype by Richards. 
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BAYARD TAYLOR ABOUT THE TIME OF THE PERRY EXPEDITION 


of the court. Ata signal from their leader, 
who was himself a giant of muscle and fat, 
they began transporting the rice to the 
boats. It was more frolic than work. Some 
of them bore a sack on each hand above 
their heads; some would carry two laid 
crosswise on the shoulders and head; while 
others performed dexterous feats of toss- 
ing, catching, balancing them, or turning 
somersaults with them. I saw one nimble 
Titan fasten his talons in a sack; throw it 
down on the sand, still keeping his hold; 
turn a somersault over it ; throw it over him 
as he revolved ; and come down sitting on 
the beach with the sack in his lap. 
THE AMERICAN GIFT OF A RAILWAY 
AND TRAIN 

ANOTHER spectacle that afternoon, pro- 
phetic of the new future just opening on 
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the empire, was the first railroading in 
Japan. Among the presents to the Mi- 
kado we carried a railroad : not, to be sure, 
a fully equipped road, well weighted with 
mortgage bonds and watered stock, tied 
up in a merger, or run by a receiver; but 
so much of the genuine article as is repre- 
sented by the rails, the engine, and a car. 
In the rear of the council-house the me- 
chanics of the squadron had laid the cir 
cular track, and thither our gentle hosts 
now led us. There stood the locomotive 
and car, exquisite specimens of American 
workmanship, the engine already hissing 
and fuming, impatient to show itself off, 
the car as sumptuous as the richest woods 
and the finest art could make it. The whole 
was constructed on a scale of quarter size, 
and so nothing larger than a St. Bernard 
dog ora French doll could enter the dainty 
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rosewood door. The engineer sat on the 
tender and bestowed his legs along the 
engine. And when a timid Japanese was 
finally induced to take a John Gilpin ride, 
he had to sit on the roof of the car and 
stow his feet on the tender. You can 
imagine with what a death-grip he clung to 
the eaves of the car, and how his teeth 
chattered and his robes fluttered as he 
flashed around the circle. He thought he 
was a deadhead; and so indeed he was. 
This miniature railroad was for some years 
kept as a sort of imperial toy. A store- 
house was built for its safe-keeping ; and 
every little while they would relay the 
track, and gay parties of princes and cour- 
tiers would go flying around on a sort of 
circular picnic. The empire has long since 
outgrown the toy, and is laying its own 
railroads in all directions. Every year 
witnesses substantial additions to the mile- 
age, the travel, and the traffic. 


YANKEE MAGIC BY TELEGRAPH 


THE telegraph seemed to be more of a 
puzzle to them than the steam-engine. We 
carried them a line fifteen miles long, and 
set up a short stretch of it as a sample. 
‘They would go to one end, deliver a mes- 
sage, and then trot mystified to the other 
end, only to find their message safely ar- 
rived, written out and waiting for them. 
It was just Yankee magic, necromancy, 
witchcraft! But they have long since be- 
come adepts in the same magic, and their 
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picturesque land is interlacing itself all 
over with an ever-expanding web of wires. 
Another of our presents was a brass 
Dahlgren howitzer. Not long after,a thou- 
sand pieces like it had been cast at their 
foundries and were mounted in their forts. 
It was from these guns that their salutes 
on Washington’s Birthday and the Fourth 
of July were appropriately fired. Washing- 
ton’s name and fame had reached the em- 
pire long before the expedition had been 
dreamed of. “A very great man,” they 
said ; “we know him well in Japan.” 


BEARING THE TREATY TO THE 
UNITED STATES 

AFTER many meetings the negotiations 
were finally completed, and on Friday, 
March 31, 1854, the treaty was signed. Our 
ship had been longest in commission of 
the whole squadron, and was therefore 
selected to bring the precious document 
away; and having received the bearer 
of despatches, Captain H. A. Adams, on 
April 4, the Sava/oga spread her white 
wings for home. It was inspiring, and to 
us who were at last homeward bound it 
was thrilling, to hear the rousing cheers 
from each ship as we passed down the line, 
and from the commodore’s band the strains 
of “Home, Sweet Home.”’ We were soon 
out on the Pacific again, and that was our 
good-by to the fleet and to Japan. At 
Honolulu, Captain Adams left us for 
Panama, and reached Washington with the 
treaty sometime in June. 














From a photograph owned by George H. Scidmore, counselor to the American legation, Tokio 


THE PERRY MONUMENT, FACING THE BAY AT KURIHAMA 


The Japanese inscription is an enlarged facsimile of the handwriting of Marquis Ito, 


On the west, or land side, the inscription is in English. (See page 356.) 









































From a photograph by A. Giraudon 


NORTHERN FACADE OF THE CHATEAU OF CHAMBORD 


THE CHATEAUX OF TOURAINE 






FOURTH PAPER: CHAMBORD, CHAUMONT, AZAY-LE-RIDEAU 


BY RICHARD WHITEING 


Author of ‘‘ No. 5 John Street,” ‘‘ The Yellow Van,” ete. 






pointing at first. Distance lends 
| no enchantment to a building 
$a long and low out of all reason- 
able proportion in each case, and troubled 
and broken with chimney-stacks. Yet it 
contrives to be top-heavy even at that. 
The roofs of the flanking towers look like 
men’s hats on very little boys; and as you 
get nearer it does not greatly improve. 
The front is rather heartbreaking in its 
regularity. It seems like a vast public in- 
stitution, conceivably for persons who are 
not quite right in their minds. This is not 
altogether the fault of earlier architects. 


BiS0ee)HAM BORD is decidedly disap- 


The tinkering by successive occupants has 
deprived the structure of what little pro- 
portion it ever had. Marshal Saxe, for 
instance, filled up the moat, and so took 
off something from the effective height that 
could ill be spared. As the towers stand 
now, the roofs are certainly larger than the 
parts they cover, which makes the whole 
thing but a bad case of swelled head. But 
nothing could ever have saved the place, 
even in its best day, from being a vast 
squat ugliness, for naturally the moat 
could have aided it only on the nearer 
view. At a distance, the elevation is really 
quite hopeless, vast in extent, yet pygmy 
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EASTERN FACADE OF THE CHATEAU OF CHAMBORD 
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FRANCIS I AT CHAMBORD—THE MORNING AFTER THE HUNT 
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beyond redemption, a king’s palace in 
Lilliput. 

Magnificence, merely puffing for effect, 
like the frog in the fable, has balked itself. 
The place rambles altogether too much for 
a dwelling. Many have stayed in it, and 
for long periods, but probably no one ever 
lived there in entire comfort. There are 
signs that it has passed the limit of all pos- 
sible completion. Before the last touch was 
given to the superstructure, there must have 
been something wrong with the foundation. 
They never could have had it entirely 
waterproof and windproof: some suffering 
corner would have been bound to cry, 
“ Help!” while the architect was in the very 
act of signing his certificate of finish. The 
chateau was a huge vanity of Francis I, 
building of course always in his brand-new 
style. Before him, it was an old feudal 
manor-house; but he left the pile mainly 
as we see it, allowing, of course, for in- 
evitable modifications by successors who 
were trying to make it comfortable. Louis 
XIV tinkered all over it. Marshal Saxe, 
as we have seen, abolished the moat; and 
within there is a huge monumental tiled 
stove of his, imported from Germany, 
which was apparently the result of a des- 
perate effort to save himself from being 
frozen to death. 

The “unhabitableness’’ of it is most 
striking. The place runs largely into huge 
halls, —halls of the guard, and what not, — 
with an equally superfluous great staircase 
(one of thirteen) which isa kind of clumsy 
practical joke at the expense of a whole 
quarryful of stone. The idea has been to 
arrange the stairs in such fashion that two 
persons may ascend, side by side, without 
meeting till they reach the top story. It 
might be useful to an ill-assorted pair going 
to bed after a quarrel; but that, surely, 
could have been managed in a simpler 
manner. The openings here and there, af- 
fording glimpses of each other, offer op- 
portunities of reconciliation before the at- 
tainment of the bitter end. With all that, 
it is trivial and foolish, a mere conceit in 
stone. The great guard-rooms are impos- 
sible in much the same way. The guard 
could never have been happy there, could 
never have diced and drunk and smoked, 
as a guard should do when not cutting 
throats. The mass suggests something 
hollowed out of the solid rock. Once, 
when they were playing Moliére at the 


chateau before Louis XIV, the over- 
powering chilliness of association almost 
killed the piece. ‘The composer Lulli saved 
it, and his friend, by skipping across the 
stage in a bit of business of his own im- 
provisation, and so raising a laugh. There 
is a small workroom of Francis I in one 
wing, which is pathetic in its way. For 
such a king, this is quite a box of a place; 
and it is pretty clear that he had it made 
so in a wild attempt to contrive a cozy 
corner in his barn. Elsewhere, we have an 
everlasting succession of chambers of state ; 
every one of which is, and ever has been, 
nothing better than a museum. 

The Comte de Chambord—he who 
made the “grand refusal” of a restored 
throne when the French constitution was 
last in the melting-pot—was one of the 
later owners. A member of his family, 
a Duke of Parma, owns it now. The 
count himself seems never to have at- 
tempted to live there. On his rare visits 
he put up in a cottage near the stables. 
For the rest, he seems to have used the 
main building as a lumber-room for the 
trappings of his royal dignity. The Legit- 
imist ladies of France pursued him with 
gifts of tapestry, Henri Cinq flags, and 
carved thrones in which the biggest of 
monarchs would have sunk to the pro- 
portions of a pet dog ona settee. As these 
things came to hand, he packed them off 
to the chateau; and there they lie to this 
day, so many cumbrous monuments of the 
vanity of state. In one room there is a 
whole park of artillery on a miniature 
scale, and in shining bronze, which was 
given to him asa child. He was to play 
with it, and grow up a hero. As he failed 
in the last, we may charitably assume that 
he soon tired of his toy. ‘That would have 
been much to his credit. ‘The thing was a 
mere treatise on gunnery in the kinder- 
garten style. 

The absurdity of it all culminates in the 
roof. Chambord is so manifestly built for 
this preposterous feature that the roof 
might have been made first, and the rest 
merely keyed up to it. The building is 
positively top-heavy with roof. The leads 
form a sort of labyrinthine town, and need 
only a corner store to make them perfectly 
self-sufficing. You may take long walks 
in the gutters, and might certainly drive 
tandem in some of them. The chimneys 
tower to the sky like spires, and are won- 
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Color drawing by Jules Guérin 


CHATEAU OF CHAUMONT—VIEW FROM THE RIGHT BANK OF THE LOIRE 
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MAIN POR’ OF, THE CHAT J OF CHAUMONT 
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derfully carved. A lantern that crowns 
the edifice is a marvel of construction 
and of architectural beauty. When you 
are close to it, this interests you in the 
same way as Stonehenge. How did it get 
there? Its monoliths do credit to the 
solidity of the foundations. At a distance 
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in its beauty of detail. Whole acres of its 
surface are bare, but other acres, in frac- 
tions of carving here and there, are mar- 
velous. Sometimes, at the top of a great 
dreary staircase, you come on a bit of work- 
manship fine enough to hang from a watch- 
chain. ‘Then you lose yourself again in the 





From a photograph by A. Giraudon 


APPROACH TO THE CHATEAU OF CHAUMONT (THE LOIRE AT THE LEFT) 


it is perfectly graceful, having much the 
same ingeniously deceptive lightness of 
design as the famous steeple of Bow 
Church in Cheapside. 

For all that, Chambord is a great failure, 
and its long line of occupants seem silently 
to have confessed it. If Francis ever hoped 
to make it habitable, his court must have 
been beyond all proportion greater than 
anything of the kind in our day. It would 
need officers of state by the hundred, sene- 
schals, lackeys, and guards by the thou- 
sand, to keep one another in heart, and 
save them from the too intrusive company 
of their own shadows in the lonely halls. 
The chateau is said to have been disman- 
tled at the Revolution. Was it ever “ man- 
tled” ?—if | may venture to put it in that 
way. But, all this said, it is still amazing 








desert of masonry, until an oasis of the 
same sort of beauty meets the tired eye. 
But these effects, within or without, are 
mere impressions, after all; and Chambord 
may still offer a full harvest to the seeing 
eye. You never can tell what the moon 
and the artist in fortunate conjunction may 
manage to do. 

Chaumont, hard by, and within as easy 
reach of Blois, on one side, as Chambord 
is on the other, is quite a different affair. 
This chateau is on the Loire: Chambord 
is on the Cosson, one of the tributaries. 
The railway takes you straight to Chau- 
mont. It is habitable, and habited—a 
great point. It is still in occupation of 
some private family; and a happy time 
they must have there when the tourist 
season is at an end. It is splendidly situ- 
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CHATEAU OF AZAY-LE-RIDEAU (SHOWING THE MOAT) 
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ated: far better than Chambord, far better 
even than Azay, for it stands on a height, 
which enabled the architect, when he had 
done his best, to leave nature to do the 
rest. The impression of magnificence and 
range in these smaller buildings, when they 
are well placed, is stronger than in the 
larger ones that happen to lie on the plain. 
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still, if necessary, transfix you with an 
arrow on its threshold, in requital of an 
untimely morning call. Then successive 
builders sacrificed strength to comfort; 
and now the charm of peaceful occupancy 
gives the note. You wait your turn to 
enter, in a courtyard, with a low balus- 
trade, which commands a view below as 


From a photograph by A. Giraudon Y 


EASTERN FACADE OF THE CHATEAU OF AZAY-LE-RIDEAU 


Chaumont is all beauty —a beauty of the 
soft use and wont of daily life, dignified, 
of course, by all sorts of fine structural 
achievements. The main entrance, in par- 
ticular, while it is still an entrance to a 
strong place, might, but for the drawbridge 
and portcullis, serve for the entrance to a 
villa, Fortresses have been built and razed 
there, razed and built again, for genera- 
tions. Even the Norman kings of England 
were by no means the first settlers. Henry 
II met Becket at Chaumont, though not 
in the building we see to-day. The fre- 
quent changes made the real dwelling- 
house at last. It, of course, began as a 
castle pure and simple, with all that a 


castle should have, especially a door to 
Chaumont could 


shut in a man’s face. 


of the plains of heaven. You sit by the 
well, and watch a cat snoozing in sunshine 
on the wall. Within, it is a delicious har- 
mony of old tiled floors, old furniture, old 
pictures, arras in the chambers of kings. 
A little bedroom of Mme. Diana of Poi- 
tiers is eminently characteristic of that aus- 
tere widow in being distinctly prim. 
Azay-le-Rideau, on the Indre, the pearl 
of all the chateaux, is another perfectly 
habitable place. It lies too much on the 
level for the sort of help you get from the 
landscape; but that does not matter. In 
itself it is a quite perfect thing, a gem of 
the architecture of its time, and altogether 
sweet and homelike in the general plan. 
It is fortified, but only for fun. It has a 
moat, too; and if you like to shrink from 
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1AIN ENTRANCE TO THE CHATEAU OF AZAY-LE-RIDEAU 
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wading this, at need, or from jumping it with 
the aid of a long pole at the risk of spoil- 
ing the water-lilies, why, of course, you 
may. ‘The dear old stream winds in and 
out of the grounds, sometimes in artificial 
channels, with rustic bridges, as toy-like 
and as sweet as anything on a china plate. 
The whole village is like that. It creeps 
down to the river, and abounds in glori- 
fied back yards, from which you may fish 
all day long, in cool shadow, forgetful of 
the world. It seems to be on the water 
rather than beside it. But all this is true 
only of the outer view. The inner, while 
still inalienably beautiful in its halls and 
chambers, is now disheartening in its actual 
occupancy. 

Azay has long lived in the state of 
being a place for sale. It has passed 
from hand to hand of the speculator; 
and it still awaits the highest bidder. 
Much of the old furniture has been sold, 
and with it, alas! the priceless collection 
of pictures which made the chateau a bit 
of the history of France—a sort of na- 
tional portrait-gallery of the time between 
the Renascence and the Revolution. All 
that is over; and now a good deal of the 
furniture and of the decoration suggests 
the dead hand of the modern restorer. 
Some of the rooms are actually grained— 
an abomination anywhere in our day, for 
even the liquor-stores disdain it, and espe- 
cially an abomination here. The town is 
much more like its former self. It is an 
old, old town, and a great beauty at that. 
When I was there it happened to be the 
day of the féte of the Assumption, and 
there was service in a church dating from 
the thirteenth century. As the service was 
Roman Catholic, one felt that but little 
had been changed, save the costumes, in 
all that time. Even they, for that matter, 
were in keeping. ‘The peasant women wore 
the holiday trappings of an earlier age, in 
stuffs of soft dove-color or in brighter 
hues, in caps of lace-work, the most tan- 
talizing things in the world. When the 
congregation afterward walked in_pro- 
cession through the streets, the effect was 
very fine, though the few smart frocks 
from Paris might have been spared. It 
was such a respectable gathering !—re- 
spectable in the deeper sense, and more 
especially so in its humbler figures. This 
prosperous French peasantry, sure of 
itself, at peace with itself, and having its 
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calm outlook of realized prosperity, is the 
greatest of social forces. ‘There were 
women in the crowd with faces that 
seemed to have come straight out of an 
old picture—faces bronzed with toil in the 
sun, lined almost as finely as the tattooed 
cheek of a New Zealander, but only with 
honest and healthful cares. 

The chateaux suggest many interesting 
reflections, among them this—with which 
I set out—that Providence is in no hurry. 
Every one of them is associated with 
some great impulse in human affairs, as 
the working out of it concerns the life of 
France. But, in each case, the period of 
achievement is a matter of centuries. 
These items of evolution, as they appear 
in the retrospective summary of an essayist, 
cost whole ages of time, very often whole 
seas of blood, and the sweat of genera- 
tions of men. However, for their comfort, 
the toilers have no weariness of a burden 
beyond their strength. But for this com- 
pensation, we might all be overweighted 
with a sense of the duties of the epoch, as 
distinct from the little comforting and 
compassable duties of the day. As it is, 
while France is working out its unity, its 
liberty, its equality,—perfect fraternity 
seems still to hang fire, —the pretty women 
are still principally engaged in being 
pretty, the heroes in being heroic, and 
the villains villainous, without overmuch 
knowing what kind of world’s work they 
are helping to make or mar. The “squad- 
ron” of charming hussies, whom the Med- 
icean hag used as lures for her victims, 
probably thought they were furthering 
their own ends only, while they made 
things hum in camp and court. Provi- 
dence is in no hurry; and, while it is 
about its business, its journeymen have 
their share of the sun. 

This consolation is perhaps best realized 
in the astonishing set of romances of the 
ever-astonishing Dumas, first of the line. 
If he had lived long enough, he would 
have eaten up all history, and they would 
have had to make more of it while he 
waited, to enable him to get on. In his 
unnumbered, if not innumerable, volumes 
he has dealt fully with scenes or characters 
of the great period of the chateaux of the 
Loire. Mr. R. S. Garnett has given, in his 
editorial notes to the new translation of the 
master, the works arranged in the sequence 
of time. Beginning with Francis I, just to 
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save the reader from the sense of a hope- 
less endeavor, we learn that “ Ascanio”’ 
is placed in that reign. Following this, we 
have “ The Two Dianas” and “'The Duke 
of Savoy’s Page” for Henry 11; the “ Hor- 
oscope,” for Francis II and Mary of Scots. 
“(Queen Margot” is for Charles 1X ; “The 
Lady of Monsoreau” and “The Forty-five 
Guardsmen,” for Henry III. In “The 
Three Musketeers’? we are with Louis 
XIII; and in “Twenty Years After’’ and 
“ Nanon; or, The Warof Women,” withthe 
Fronde. Louis XIV comes in with “The 
Vicomte de Bragelonne”’; and his period 
with “The Black Tulip,” “Sylvandire,” 
“The Comtesse de Verrue,”’ and “The 
Two Queens.” For the Orléans Regency 
we have “The Chevalier d’Harmental”’ 
and “The Regent's Daughter.” About a 
good half-dozen, including “ Joseph Bal- 
samo,” deal with Louis XV and his court. 
One might go on to the periods of the 
Revolution, the Directory, and the Empire. 

The chateaux have had some show in 
the history of France right down to our 
own day. Here and there the Prussians 
occupied them, and before that most of 
them suffered from Revolutionary zeal. 
They were despoiled and hacked and 
hewn about, much in the manner of the 
English cathedrals in the wars of the 
Commonwealth. Not all can manage 
BrantOme or Rabelais, Marot, Villon, or 
Ronsard; but anybody, in one language 
or other, may enjoy a volume of the 
“Wizard of the South.” The history of 
France lives in the page of Dumas, though 
not there alone. Balzac has made a serious 
attempt to whitewash a figure much in need 
of the process in his “ Catherine de Médi- 
cis”; and “ Le Lys dans la Vallée” —to say 
nothing of one or two of the “Contes” 
—has its scene laid in Azay-le-Rideau. 
It was a suitable habitat for a heroine of 
sentiment all compact. The lady's com- 
plaints of the bad taste of a husband, who 
occasionally appears at one end of a walk 
while she is engaged with a supplementary 
adorer at the other, might melt a heart of 
stone. Balzac was born in ‘Tours; and 
his books, in their descriptive method of 
workmanship, are many of them superb 
guides to the district. 

The great royal chateaux, not of Tou- 
raine only, but of the world, are all nearing 
their appointed end of public ownership. 
Kings build; peoples inherit: the palace 
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in its uses broadens slowly down to the 
multitude. ‘The smaller houses sometimes 
fall by purchase to the middle class; but 
that is only the change in one of its stages. 
The larger ones soon reach their ultimate 
destiny of the museum and the pleasure- 
ground; and this even in countries and at 
times that are not distinctively republican. 
Louis XIV built Versailles: who holds it 
now? The caretaker for the man in the 
street. The Louvre is a museum; the 
Tuileries has gone—to make way for a 
garden. Kensington Palace is now among 
the sights of London. Windsor Castle is 
not much more. And lately, when there 
happened to be no music for the visitors 
to the castle on a public holiday, the 
Royal Band, “to prevent disappoint- 
ment,”’ was hastily recalled from a distant 
scene. The Tower of London, once a 
palace, now holds the regalia that serve 
as a toy for the crowd. Potsdam and 
Sans-Souci are, for all and several, in the 
same sense; so is the huge Escurial. The 
Kremlin of the Czars is no better; and 
even the Hermitage, which, strictly speak- 
ing, is one of the halls of the Winter Palace 
at St. Petersburg, is a picture-gallery to 
which all could find their way, until the 
Nihilists threatened its integrity. 

In republican countries like France, of 
course, the process is more immediate and 
more simple. ‘The Duke of Parma will not 
forever go on owning Chambord; and one 
day he will be relieved of the fatigue of 
an annual visit, which, it is said, he re- 
gards as a pious duty. It is inevitable, 
even under the monarchies, for it saves a 
cost of upkeep ever growing too burden- 
some for the civil lists. Villandry, Dur- 
tal, Monsoreau, Cheverny, are still in pos- 
session of noble owners. Chenonceaux, as 
we have seen, went from hand to hand; 
and, when the Wilson set had done with it, 
or it had done with them, fell for a time 
to a citizen of Havana and of New York. 
Valengay, near Blois, was sometime the 
home of an American countess. Another 
lady of the same rank and of the same 
nationality once ruled at Chaumont; and, 
when she retired, it was bought by a sugar- 
refiner to form part of his daughter’s do?. 
The Siegfried who owns Langeais—a 
president of the Paris Bourse, and no re- 
lation of the dragon-slayer of German 
myth—has, I understand, generously de- 
voted the place to public uses. Azay-le- 
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Rideau has had varied fortunes: in one it 
was fitted up by an ennobled banker’s son 
asa kind of coaching establishment where 
lads of gold, studying for the diplomatic 
service, might pick up French. Boisregard 
—I did not see it—is, or was, a picture- 
gallery. 

As the native flies from chateau to 
chateau in his motor-car, there is some- 
thing in his bearing that marks the certi- 
tude of final possession—if it is only the 
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air of insolence. Reverence, at any rate, 
for things of this sort is a quality the 
French have almost lost. ‘They walk lan- 
guidly from room to room, and sniff or 
titter under the inflictions of the cicerone. 
So passes the glory of the world. But that 
glory, in the chateaux of old, was often so 
closely allied with shame and misery and 
corruption that their last state, as play- 
grounds for the tourist, may still be better 
than the first. 
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THE SALUTE 


BY RICHARD BURTON 


W E, about to die, salute you kindly, — 
We, the very old, hail you, the young, 
Though the shows of earth we see but blindly, 

And a leaden weight is on our tongue. 


But our wan old hearts expand in pleasure, 
Watching how your spirits kindle bright; 
And we dream us back to springtime treasure, 
Old, dim ardors, ghosts of gone delight. 


We relive in you the chances splendid, 
All the buffetings and all the gains; 
O the sense of time and time unended, 
Ere the hope dies, ere the wonder wanes! 


How you love and fight and taste of rapture, 
How your sleep restores you to the sun, 

How the sweet of every hour you capture 
Haughtily, as heroes e’er have done! 


We have lived and loved, as you are doing; 
We are glad to see you run the race; 


Half you seem ourselves,— your work, your wooing, 


Your high stakes of glory or disgrace. 


Hail! Farewell! nor blame us if a sadness 
Clutches at our throat the while we gaze 

Brokenly, through tears, upon that gladness 

Once was ours in exquisite old days. 


Once for us as well the whole earth sung. 
We, about to die, again salute you, — 
We, the elders, hail our brothers young! 





Not one bliss nor belief would we dispute you: 
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BY LAWRE 


N jou’, Verbaux!” 

A hoarse voice spoke at the 
door of the little bark hut. Jules 
opened his eyes, and looked into 
the muzzle of a rifle in the hands of an 
Indian trapper. 

“Ah, ha, mon gar! Ah track you t’ree 
day in de fores’, an’ now you air prisonnier 
to me, Le Grand. Stan’ hup, an’ come a 
moi.” 

Jules thought quickly, and realized that 
the slightest deviation from orders would 
mean instant death; so he got up slowly 
and walked over to his captor, who watched 
him like an animal. 

“C’est ¢a; hol’ hout you’ han’s! 

Jules did so, but held them low in front 
of him ; Le Grand, keeping the rifle cocked 
and pointed in one hand, drew a thong 
with a noose in it from his belt with the 
other hand, and threw it over Jules’s 
wrists ; then he stooped forward to draw the 
noose tight. Quick asa flash, Jules’s right 
knee flew up and struck the other’s face 
with tremendous force. The rifle dropped 
to the Indian’s feet, and he staggered; 
Jules was on him in an instant, hitting him 
a fearful blow with his fist. Le Grand 
groaned and fell limply. Hurriedly Jules 
bound the fallen man’s wrists and ankles; 
then a knife gleamed in his hand. 

“Maintenant, Le Grand, you go far 
’way.” He lifted the blade, but hesitated, 
and his arm dropped without having ac- 
complished its purpose. “ Non, pas encore. 
Ah wan’ talk vone leet’ wid heem.” 

He went outside and gathered some 
snow; this he rubbed vigorously on the 
Indian’s face and neck; when it had 
melted he got, more and repeated the 
operation. Finally Le Grand moved and 
looked up. 
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“Ah 
should keel you v’en Ah had ze chance, 


“Ah, b’en, Verbaux,” he said; 
onlee le facteur he vant you ver’ bad. 
He say feefty dollaires to man ’ou breeng 
Verbaux to ze post alive; so Ah track you 
many day, fin’ you haslip, et maintenant 
you keel me, hein?” 

Jules played with his knife a few min- 
utes before he answered; then he said: 
“You got vone leet’ girrrl, n’est-ce pas, Le 
Grand?” 

The Indian’s face twitched slightly, and 
Jules went on: “ V’at she do v’en her fad- 
daire ees dead?” 

“ Ah don’ know,” answered Le Grand. 

“You got vone leet’ gargon, eh, Le 
Grand? V’at he do eef his faddaire ees 
dead ?” 

“Ah don’ know,” answered the other 
again. 

Then Jules spoke fiercely: “ Ah tell to 
you v’at zey do, dose deux leet’ vones. 
V’en le facteur he fin’ hout you no come 
back, he sen’ dose enfants een la forét, 
Le Grand; he vant not des petits een ze 
post, v’en no vone dere for to geeve zem 
to heat; an’ den ze wolfs, Le Grand, zey 
air hongree, maintenant, dese taimes, Le 
Grand.” 

“ Da’ 's true,”’ answered the Indian, his 
voice quivering with emotion, though his 
face showed no sign. Silence fell on the 
two men. 

At last Jules said : “ Le Grand, you know 
v’'at Ah ’’m goin’ to do a toi?” 

“ Keel, je suppose,” was the answer. 

“Non, Le Grand; not zis taime. Ah 
geeve to you your leet’ vones. Ah had a 
papoose vonce; den dat Manou he stol’ 
ma femme, an’ de leet’ girrrl she die.” His 
voice broke, and he knelt hurriedly and 
cut the lashings on the ankles and wrists. 


. 
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JULES OF THE 


“Stan’ hup, Le Grand; voici ton fusil.” 
He handed the Indian the rifle. “ Main- 
tenant go! Partez! an’ rememb’ Jules 
Verbaux.” 

He stood aside from the hut entrance 
as he finished speaking. The Indian stared 
at him as in a trance. 

“Verbaux,” he said in a husky voice, 
“you vone beeg, beeg hearrt. Ah go to 
mes petits; mais before Ah go Ah tell to 
you dis: le facteur he sen’ t’irt’ mans for 
tocatch you. Aurevoir.” He dropped the 
rifle into the hollow of his arm, and went 
off, with bowed head, into the forest. 

Jules crossed his body devoutly, and 
muttered an Ave Maria. “ Le facteur sen’ 
tirt?’ mans? C’est impossible. Dere ten 
mans on line seex, h’eight mans on Haut 
Bois, tree mans au Riviére Noire; dat 
mak’ twenty-vone. Den feeft’-t’ree en all 
hat la poste! T’irt’ come for me; by gar, 
on’y two lef’ au poste!” he finished, add- 
ing on his fingers as he tallied up the In- 
dians of the entire post. “Ah don’ t’ink 
Le Grand he tell to me vone lie. Bon! 
Ah go an’ Ah mak’ vone leet’ conversa- 
tion avec M’siew’ le Facteur,” he decided. 

Then he hurried about the hut, removing 
all signs of recent habitation: he stowed 
away the blankets in his tote-bag, pulled 
the little bark door from its wooden hinges, 
tore down a corner of the roof and let in 
a quantity of snow, and kicked the moss 
bed to pieces ; then he took his snow-shoes 
outside, adjusted them, and went off at a 
brisk pace to the westward. 

All that day he traveled, and all night, 
guided by his unerring knowledge of the 
country and of the stars. At daybreak he 
stopped and built a small fire, carefully 
selecting the driest wood he could find for 
it, so that no tale-bearing smoke should 
rise above the trees. He ate a frugal break- 
fast, and started on again. The sun was 
in mid-heaven when he approached the 
post ; the snow was liberally tracked, and 
other signs of habitation were plenty. 

Jules advanced more warily now; he 
came to the big clearing, and saw the post 
buildings before him. He watched long 
and carefully. The smoke from the log 
chimneys rose lazily in the still air, and 
the company flag drooped listlessly at its 
mast. A few children played and romped 
in and out of the stockade gate, which 
stood wide open. Outside the yard was a 
group of Indian tepees, picturesque and 
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silent. At intervals he heard the sound of 
women’s voices coming from the buildings, 
but the place was deserted of men and 
dogs. 

Jules watched some time longer; then 
he advanced boldly across the open, en- 
tered the yard, took: off his snow-shoes, 
went up the steps of the store, opened the 
door, and walked in. An old Indian was 
arranging some blankets on the counter 
with shaking hands; hearing the door open, 
he looked up, then started back in dismay. 
“Ju-ules Ver-baux!”’ he whispered. 

“Bon jou’, Maquette,” said 
quietly. “Le facteur, ow est-il ?” 

The old man nodded to a door in the 
rear. “La-bas.” He followed Jules with 
frightened eyes as the latter rapped on the 
indicated room. 

“Coom in, Maquette. Whut the divil 
ails ye now, ye dodderin’ old— Verbaux!” 
The factor ended with a snarl as Jules 
stepped in, closing the door after him. 

“Jules Verbaux, M’sieu’ le Facteur; 
Ah hear you vant me; Ah come.” He 
moved quietly between the factor, who 
was at his desk, and a rifle that his keen 
eyes saw in a corner. 

“Ye plundherin’ thafe!” the factor said, 
with an oath; “how’d ye know there was 
n’t a man on the posht? I ’ll—I ’ll take 
ye wid me own hands, so I wull!” he 
shouted, and leaped from his chair. 

Along knife appeared suddenly in Jules’s 
hand, and an ugly glint came to the gray 
eyes as he answered : 

“ Not so fas’, M’sieu’ le Facteur; not so 
fas’. Ah vant talk weet you vone leet’ 
firs’, s’il vous plait.” 

The factor saw the glint on the knife 
and the glint in the eyes, and realized that 
both were dangerous; so he sat down 
again, looking round for some available 
weapon. “Go on,” he growled; “I ’ll get 
the life-blood out o’ ye fer this, ye divil!” 

“Why you ’ave your Indians hont Jules 
lak a chien? Why you no let Jules trap 
in peace? V’y for you geeve hordaire’ 
zat les Indians zey burn mes leet’ huts ? 
V’y for you vant ma vie?” Jules asked 
these questions slowly, as he faced the in- 
furiated Irishman without a tremor. 

“T ’ll show ye whut fer, ye half-breed 
whelp!” And the factor started up again. 

“Pas encore, M’siew’ le Facteur! You 
bes’ rester tranquille an’ hear v’at Jules 
Verbaux ’ave to say.” The insult—that he, 
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Verbaux, a pure French-Canadian, had 
Indian biood in him—roused Jules to fierce 
though suppressed rage; the swarthy face 
paled under the bronze, and his breath 
came and went with little hissing sounds. 

“Ah demand zat you veel geeve hor- 
daire’ to your Indians to leave Jules halon’ ; 
la territoire du Nord ees zat hof le bon 
Dieu. He geeve to us zat territoire to mak’ 
hont ; he no geeve eet to la compagnie for 
deir hown.” 

The factor swore a string of horrible 
oaths, cursing the man before him. 

“T ’ll have the hearrrt from your dirty 
carcass to pay fer this, see if I don’t!”’ he 
finished. 

“You no haccep’ v’at Jules say, M’sieu’ 
le Facteur?” 

There was a note of warning in the low- 
spoken words, but the factor was too wild 
with fury to notice it. 

“T ll accept nawthing but your life, 

ye !—your life; an’ I'll get itif I have 
to hound ye outen the country to do it!” 
he screamed. 

“Ver’ good! Hol’ hup your han’s!”’ In 
a second Jules had seized the rifle behind 
himand was pointing it atthe factor’s heart. 

“Ye would n’t murther me in cowld 
blood, would ye?” The cowardly bully 
was afraid, as he held his hands over his 
head. 

“Non, M’siew’ le Facteur; mais Ah ’m 
goin’ show your Indians ’ow Jules tak’ 
deir facteur, ’stead of deir facteur tak’ 
Jules! Stan’ hup an’ marche!” Jules 
motioned to the door. 

With the abject fear of death in his eyes, 
the Irishman stumbled to the door and 
lowered his hands to open it. 

“Hol’ hup han’s! Call Maquette!” 
came the sharp order. 

The captive refused to speak, so Jules 
called the Indian himself. Maquette came 
and opened the door. 

“Quick, Maquette! Hit him with an 
ax; he can’t watch the both of us!” said 
the factor. 

Jules spoke again: “Maquette, your 
faddaire an’ my faddaire dey mak’ la chasse 
togedder lon’ before dees compagnie she 
come een our territoire ; Maquette, Jules no 
vant hurrt de son hof hees faddaire’s fr’en’. 
You go hout, Maquette, n’est-ce pas?” 

The old man turned, and went out of 
the store. 
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“Marche, M/’siew’ -le Facteur; en 
avant!” The incongruous pair went down 
the steps and out into the yard; Jules 
deftly picked up his snow-shoes, and the 
factor tried to turn off at the gate. 

“Ve go en forét,” said ‘fules, persua- 
sively. 

The children stopped their play and 
stared; then they scampered away with 
loud cries. 

Across the clearing the two went; then 
down a wood road till it ended, and on into 
the woods. Beads of perspiration stood on 
the factor’s neck and face, and his arms 
drooped every now and then, when Jules 
would say quietly, “Han’s hup, M’siew’ 
le Facteur!” 

They went on thus for a long time, twist- 
ing and turning through the timber, the 
factor breathing in hoarse gasps, and barely 
dragging one foot after the other in the 
wet snow. Jules had been quietly prepar- 
ing a noosed thong, and now he stepped up 
behind his prisoner and tossed it over the 
upheld arms, drawing it tight with a jerk. 

“Ve stop maintenant,” he said. 

The factor swayed and would have 
fallen had not Jules caught him and backed 
him up against a tree. He then passed a 
thong under the Irishman’s chin, and made 
that fast around the trunk, holding him up. 
He had to stand upright, because when he 
relaxed his legs the thong choked him. 
Then Jules unwound the woolen muffler 
from his own throat and neatly cut a strip 
from it with the sharp knife. “Hopen 
mout’!”’ he ordered. 

In reply the factor shut his jaws with a 
snap. Jules smiled, and, forcing the point 
of his blade between the clenched teeth, 
pried them open and quickly slipped the 
heavy strip of wool inside the mouth, draw- 
ing it tight and tying it behind the tree 
also. Then he stood off and surveyed his 
work. The rifle he stuck up just out of the 
factor’s reach. 

“ Ah don’ steal v’at not belong to Jules,” 
he said; and continued, as he put on his 
snow-shoes and rewound the muffler about 
his neck : “ Maintenant, M’siew’ le Facteur, 
you choe an’ choe—so,’’—he moved his 
own jaws as he spoke,—‘“an’ een vone 
heure, mebbe, you choe troo dat leet’ cra- 
vate ; den you can free yourse’f an’ fin’ your 
vay to la poste. Meanv’ile Ah go, M’siew’ 
le Facteur. Adieu! Bonne chance!” 











ITH the accession of Mr. William 

Henry Smith to the office of general 
manager of the Associated Press, less than 
twenty-five years ago, there came a change 
for the better in the administration. The 
Western papers which had been admitted 
to a share in the management demanded 
more enterprise and a report of more varied 
character. The policy of limiting the field 
to “routine news’”’—sport, markets, ship- 
ping, etc.—was abandoned, and the insti- 
tution began to show evidences of real 
journalistic life and ability. It startled the 
newspaper world by occasionally offering 
exclusive and well-written items of general 
interest. When Mr. Blaine was closing 
what promised to be a successful political 
campaign in 1884, it was an Associated 
Press man who shattered all precedents, 
as well as the candidate’s hopes, by re- 
porting Dr. Burchard’s disastrous “ Rum, 
Romanism, and Rebellion” speech. This 
was then an unheard-of display of enter- 
prise. 

Two years later, the same reporter scored 
again. He had been sent to Mount Mc- 
Gregor with many others to report General 
Grant’s last illness. He was shrewd enough 
to arrange in advance with the doctor for 
prompt information of the final event. A 
system of signals had been agreed upon, 
and when, one day, the doctor sauntered 
out upon the veranda of the Drexel cot- 
tage and drew a handkerchief from his 
pocket and wiped his hands, the reporter 
knew that the general was dead and tele- 
graphed the fact throughout the world. For 
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months afterward it was spoken of with 
wonder as the Associated Press “scoop.” 


A MASTERPIECE OF REPORTING 


THEN came the Samoan disaster, in 
1885, and with it a disclosure that an As- 
sociated Press man might not only be 
capable of securing exclusive news, but 
might also be able to write it in a creditable 
way. Mr. John P. Dunning of the San 
Francisco bureau happened to be in Apia 
when the great storm broke over the 
islands. In the roadstead were anchored 
three American war-vessels, the Z7ven/fon, 
Nipsic, and Vandata ; three German war- 
ships, the Adler, Olga, and Eder ; and the 
British cruiser Calliope. All of the Ameri- 
can and German ships were driven upon 
the coral reefs and destroyed, involving 
the loss of one hundred and fifty lives. The 
Calliope, a more modern vessel with su- 
perior engines, was able to escape. As 
she pushed her way into the heavy sea, in 
the teeth of the hurricane, the jackies of 
the Zrenton dressed ship, while her band 
played the British national anthem. It 
was a profoundly tragic salutation from 
those about to die. 

Mr. Dunning’s graphic story, which will 
long be accepted as a masterpiece of de- 
scriptive literature, was mailed to San 
Francisco, and a month later was pub- 
lished by the newspapers of the Associated 
Press. It was a revelation to those who 
had long believed the organization inca- 
pable of producing anything more exciting 


1 See other papers in this group by Mr. Stone in THE CENTURY for April, May, and June. 
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than a market quotation. It was also an 
inspiration to those who were to succeed 
Mr. Smith in the administration of the 
business. It revealed the possibilities in 
store for the association. 

In the earlier days telegraphic facilities 
were so limited and the cost of messages 
was So great that it was necessary to report 
everything in the briefest form. It was 
enough that the facts were disclosed, and 
little heed was paid to the manner of pres- 
entation. Moreover, a great majority of 
those writing the despatches were telegraph 
operators, destitute of literary training. 

The advantages of an Associated Press 
newspaper were very great. It was scarcely 
possible for a competitor to make head- 
way against the obstacles which he was 
compelled to face. Not only was the bur- 
den of expense enormous, but the telegraph 
company which was in close alliance with 
the association frequently delayed his ser- 
vice, or refused to transmit it at any price. 
It followed that the quantity of news which 
an editor was able to furnish his readers 
became the measure of his enterprise and 
ability. It was his proudest boast that 
his paper printed “all the news.”” James 
Gordon Bennett, Sr., of the New York 
“Herald,” and Wilbur F. Storey of the 
Chicago “‘Times,”’ set the pace, and won 
much fame by lavish expenditures for 
telegrams, which were often badly written. 


A NEW STANDARD OF NEWS-GATHERING 
As new cables were laid, and land wires 
were extended, and rival telegraph com- 
panies appeared, the cost of messages was 
reduced, and there came a demand for 
better writing and better editing. The hour 
for selection in news had arrived. It was 
obvious that no editor could any longer 
print all the information offered him, and it 
was equally evident that the reader, whose 
range of vision had been surprisingly wid- 
ened by the modern means of communi- 
cation, had neither time nor inclination to 
read it all. Editors who could and would 
edit were required. Newspapers present- 
ing a carefully prepared perspective of the 
day’s history of the world were needed. 
Thus was clearly outlined the path along 
which the Associated Press must travel. 
Its resources were unlimited. ‘Through its 
foreign alliances, it had a representative 
at every point of interest abroad; and, 
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through its own membership, it was able 
to cover every part of the United States. 
It was only necessary to organize, educate, 
and utilize these forces. Strong men, spe- 
cially trained for the work in hand, must 
be chosen, and stationed at strategic points. 
The ordinary correspondent would not do; 
indeed, as a rule, he of all men was least 
fitted for Associated Press work. Writing 
for a single newspaper, he might follow 
the editorial bias of his journal; and even 
though he was inexact, his statements 
were likely to pass unchallenged. In 
writing for the Associated Press any de- 
parture from strict accuracy and impar- 
tiality was certain to be discovered. 

But the strategic points were not the 
only ones to be looked after. News of the 
highest importance, requiring for its proper 
treatment the best literary skill, was sure 
to develop in the most remote quarters. 
To find men in these out-of-the-way spots, 
imbued with the American idea of journal- 
istic enterprise, and qualified to seean event 
in its proper proportions and to describe 
it adequately and vividly, was a serious 
undertaking. Yet the thing must be done, 
if the ideal service was to be reached. 

THE BEST REPORTERS FOUND IN 
SMALL COMMUNITIES 


WITHIN the limits of the United States, 
the task was a comparatively easy one. 
Here men of the required character were 
obtainable. It was only necessary to se- 
lect them with care and to drill them to 
promptness, scrupulous accuracy, impar- 
tiality, and a graphic style. So wide-spread 
is American education that it was soon dis- 
covered that the best men could usually 
be found in the villages and the smaller 
cities. They were more sincere, better 
informed, and less “ bumptious”’ than the 
journalistic Gascons so frequently em- 
ployed on the metropolitan press. 

For the foreign field, greater obstacles 
were presented. Our methods were not 
European methods, and the Europeans 
were not news-mad peoples. At the best, 
thecontributions of any news-agency to the 
columns of any foreign newspaper were ex- 
ceedingly limited and prosaic. This is par- 
ticularly true upon the Continent, where the 
journals devote themselves chiefly to well- 
written political leaders and feuédletons, and 
where newshas a distinctly secondary place. 
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I took up the subject with the chiefs of 
the foreign agencies. Fortunately, in Baron 
Herbert de Reuter, head of the great com- 
pany which bears his name, I found a 
sympathetic ally. During twelve years of 
intimate intercourse with him, he has 
shown at all times journalistic qualities of 
a very high order. A man of brilliant in- 
tellect, scholarly, modest, having a keen 
sense of the immense responsibility of his 
office, but of nervous temperament and 
tireless energy, he has shared every impulse 
to reach a higher level of excellence in the 
service. With his codperation and that of 
Dr. Mantler, chief of the German agency, 
a zealous and efficient manager, but lack- 
ing the encouragement and stimulus of a 
news-reading and news-demanding public, 
substantial progress was made. The object 
desired was a correct perspective of the 
daily history of the world. 

The end could not be reached at a single 
bound. Long-continued effort and the 
exercise of no small degree of patience 
were necessary. What has been done may 
perhaps best be illustrated by a few ex- 
amples. When Mr. Chamberlain resigned 
from Mr. Balfour’s ministry two years ago, 
it was the Associated Press in London 
which gave this news to the world; and 
when the Alaskan Commission was sum- 
moned to meet in London in the autumn 
of 1903, the keenest interest in its de- 
liberations was manifested in both coun- 
tries, and the efforts of the Associated 
Press were naturally bent on keeping its 
readers fully informed of the delibera- 
tions of the commission. A few minutes 
after the final decision of the commission 
was reached, one Saturday evening, it had 
been flashed across the Atlantic. No of- 
ficial confirmation of this fact was obtain- 
able in England until the meeting of the 
commission on Monday; but so implicit 
was the confidence felt in the news which 
had been published in America by the As- 
sociated Press that the English papers ac- 
cepted its statements as true. 

THE ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT 
MCKINLEY 


On the afternoon of September 6, 1901, 
worn out by a long period of exacting 
labor, I set out for Philadelphia, with the 
purpose of spending a few days at Atlan- 
tic City. When I reached the Broad-street 
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station in the Quaker City, I was startled 
by a number of policemen crying my name. 
I stepped up to one, who pointed to a boy 
with an urgent message for me. President 
McKinley had been shot at Buffalo, and 
my presence was required at our Phila- 
delphia office at once. A message had 
been sent to me at Trenton, but my train 
had left the station precisely two minutes 
ahead of its arrival. Handing my baggage 
to a hotel porter, 1 jumped into a cab and 
dashed away to our office. I remained 
there until dawn of the following morning. 

The opening pages of the story of the 
assassination were badly written, and I or- 
dered a substitute prepared. An inexpe- 
rienced reporter stood beside President 
McKinley in the Music-hall at Buffalo 
when Czolgosz fired the fatal shot. He 
seized a neighboring telephone and noti- 
fied our Buffalo correspondent, and then 
pulled out the wires, in order to render 
the telephone a wreck, so that it was a 
full half-hour before any additional details 
could be secured. 

I ordered competent men and expert 
telegraph operators from Washington, Al- 
bany, New York, and Boston to hurry to 
Buffalo by the fastest trains. All that night 
the Buffalo office was pouring forth a 
hastily written, but faithful and complete 
account of the tragedy, and by daybreak 
a relief force was on the ground. Day by 
day, through the long vigil while the 
President’s life hung in the balance, each 
incident was truthfully and graphically 
reported. Inthe closing hours of the great 
tragedy false reports of the President’s 
death were circulated: for the purpose of 
influencing the stock-market, and, to coun- 
teract them, Secretary Cortelyou wrote 
frequent signed statements, giving the 
facts to the Associated Press. 


THE MARTINIQUE DISASTER 


On the night of May 3, 1902, a brief 
telegram from St. Thomas, Danish West 
Indies, reported that Mont Pelée, the vol- 
cano on the island of Martinique, was in 
eruption, and that the town of St. Pierre 
was enveloped in a fog and covered with 
ashes an inch deep. Cable communication 
was cut off. The following morning I set 
about securing the facts. We had two 
correspondents on the island, one at St. 
Pierre and the other at Fort de France, 
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nine miles away; but clearly neither of 
these could be reached. 

Fortunately, investigation disclosed that 
an old friend, a talented newspaper man, 
was the United States consul at Guade- 
loupe, an island only twelve hours distant. 
I instantly appealed to the State Depart- 
ment at Washington to give him a leave 
of absence, and, when this was granted, 
I cabled him to charter a boat and go to 
St. Pierre at once, and secure and transmit 
an adequate report. The Associated Press 
men at St. Vincent, St. Thomas, Porto 
Rico, Barbados, Trinidad, and St. Lucia 
were instructed to hurry forward any in- 
formation that might reach them, and to 
endeavor to get to Martinique by any 
available means. St. Thomas alone was 
able to respond with a short telegram, 
three days later, announcing the destruc- 
tion of the Martinique sugar-factories, 
which were only two miles distant from 
St. Pierre. The despatch also reported 
the loss of one hundred and fifty lives, and 
the existence of a panic at St. Pierre be- 
cause of the condition of the volcano, 
which was now in full eruption and threat- 
ening everything on theisland. Mr. Aymé, 
the consul at Guadeloupe, found difficulty 
in chartering a boat, but finally succeeded, 
and, after a thrilling and dangerous night 
run through a thick cloud of falling ashes 
and cinders, arrived before the ill-fated 
city. The appalling character of the catas- 
trophe was then disclosed. Thirty thousand 
people, the population of the town, had been 
buried under a mass of hotashes ; one single 
human being had escaped. It was enough 
to make the stoutest heart grow faint. 

But Aymé was a trained reporter, inured 
by long experience to trying scenes; and 
he set to work promptly to meet the re- 
sponsibility which had been laid upon him. 
Our St. Pierre man had gone to his death 
on the common pyre, but Mr. Ivanes, the 
Associated Press correspondent at Fort de 
France, survived. With him Mr. Aymé 
joined effort, and, with great courage and 
at serious risk, they went over the blazing 
field and gathered the gruesome details 
of the disaster. Then Mr. Aymé wrote 
his story, returned to the cable-station at 
Guadeloupe, and sent it. It was a splen- 
did piece of work, worthy of the younger 
Pliny, whose story of a like calamity at Pom- 
peii has come down to us through two thou- 
sand years. It filled a page of the Ameri- 
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can newspapers on the morning of May 11, 
and was telegraphed to Europe. It was the 
first adequate account given to the world. 

Mr. Aymé returned to Martinique and 
spent three weeks in further investigation, 
leaving his post of duty only when the last 
shred of information had been obtained 
and transmitted. Asa result of his terrible 
experience, his health was impaired, and, 
although he was given a prolonged leave 
of absence, he has never recovered. It 
cost the Associated Press over $30,000 to 
report this event. 


THE DEATH OF POPE LEO XIII 


THE illness and death of the late Pope 
constituted another event which called for 
news-gathering ability of a high order. 
Preparations had been made long in ad- 
vance. Conferences were held with the 
Italian officials and with the authorities at 
the Vatican, all looking to the establish- 
ment of relations of such intimacy as to 
guarantee us the news. We had been noti- 
fied by the Italian Minister of Telegraphs 
that, because of the strained relations exist- 
ing between his government and the papal 
court, he should forbid the transmission of 
any telegrams announcing the Pope’s death 
for two hours after the fatal moment, in 
order that Cardinal Rampolla might first 
notify the papal] representatives in foreign 
countries. This was done as a gracious 
act of courtesy to the church. 

To meet the emergency, we arranged a 
code message to be sent by all cable-lines, 
which should be addressed, not to the As- 
sociated Press, but to the general manager 
in person, and should read: “ Number of 
missing bond, —~—. (Signed) Montefiore.” 
This bore on its face no reference to the 
death of the Pontiff, and would be trans- 
mitted. The blank was to be filled with 
the hour and moment of the Pope’s death, 
reversed. That is, if he died at 2:53, the 
message would read: “Melstone, New 
York. Number of missing bond, 352. 
(Signed) Montefiore.” The object of re- 
versing the figures was, of course, to pre- 
vent a guess that it was a deception in 
order to convey the news. If the hour had 
been properly written, they might have sus- 
pected the purport of the message. 

When, finally, the Pope died, although 
his bed was completely surrounded by 
burning candles, an attendant hurried from 
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the room into an anteroom and called for 
a candle to pass before the lips of the 
dying man, to determine whether he still 
breathed. This was the signal for another 
attaché, who stepped to the telephone and 
announced to our correspondent, two miles 
away, that the Pope was dead. Unfor- 
tunately, the hour of his death was four 
minutes past four, so that whichever way 
it was written, whether directly or the re- 
verse, it was 404. 

Nevertheless, the figures were inserted 
in the blank in the bulletin which had been 
prepared, it was filed with the telegraph 
company, and it came through to New 
York in exactly nine minutes from the mo- 
ment of death. It was relayed at Havre, 
and again at the terminal of the French 
Cable Company in New York, whence it 
came to our office on a short wire. The 
receiving operator there shouted the news 
to the entire operating-room of the Asso- 
ciated Press, and every man on every key 
on evety circuit out of New York flashed 
the announcement that the Pope had died 
at four minutes past four; so that the fact 
was known in San Francisco within eleven 
minutes after its actual occurrence. 

The Reuter, Havas, and Wolff agents 
located in our office in New York retrans- 
mitted the announcement to London, 
Paris, and Berlin, giving those cities their 
first news of the event. A comparison of 
the report of the London “Times” with 
that of any morning paper in the United 
States on the day following the death of the 
Pope would show that, both as to quantity 
and quality, our report was vastly superior. 
The London “Times” had a column and 
a half; the New York “Times” had a 
page of the graphic story of the scenes in 
and about the Vatican. The New York 
“Times” story was ours. This was so no- 
table an event that it occasioned comment 
throughout the world. 

During the illness of the Pope I ordered 
a number of the best men from our Lon- 
don, Paris, and Vienna offices to Rome to 
assist our resident men. The advantage of 
such an arrangement was that the Lon- 
don men were in close touch with church 
dignitaries of England, while our repre- 
sentatives from France and Vienna had 
their immediate circle of acquaintances 
among the church dignitaries of those 
countries. The result was that Mr. Cortesi, 
the chief of our Roman office, was per- 
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fectly familiar with the local surroundings 
and was on intimate terms with Drs. Lap- 
poni and Mazzoni of the Vatican, as well 
as with the other resident officials of the 
church, and was always able to command 
attention from them. Besides, he had not 
only the advantage of the assistance of 
trained men from our other European of- 
fices, but he had also the advantage of 
their acquaintance. We were enabled day 
by day to present an extraordinary picture 
of the scenes at the Vatican, and day by 
day the bulletins upon the condition of 
the Holy Father were transmitted with 
amazing rapidity. The death-bed scenes 
at Buffalo, when President McKinley was 
lying ill at the Milburn house, were re- 
ported with no greater degree of prompt- 
ness and no greater detail. The funeral 
scenes were also covered in a remarkably 
ample way, and with astounding rapidity. 
Then came the conclave for the election 
of a new pope. It was to be secret, and 
every effort was made to prevent its pro- 
ceedings from becoming public. A brick 
wall was constructed about the hall to 
prevent any one having access to it. But, 
to the amazement of every one, the Asso- 
ciated Press had a daily report of all that 
happened. One of the members of the 
Noble Guard was an Associated Press 
man. Knowing the devotion of the aver- 
age Italian for the dove, he took with him 
into the conclave chamber his pet dove, 
which was a homing pigeon trained to go 
to our office. But Cardinal Rampolla could 
not be deceived: he ordered the pigeon 
killed. Other plans, however, were more 
successful. Laundry lists sent out with the 
soiled linen of a cardinal, and a physician’s 
prescriptions sent to a pharmacy, proved 
to be code messages which were deciphered 
in our office. We were enabled not only 
to give a complete and accurate story of 
the happenings within the conclave cham- 
ber, but we announced the election of the 
new Pope, which occurred about 11 A.M. 
in Rome, so promptly that, owing to the 
difference in time, it was printed in the 
morning papers of San Francisco of that 
day. We were also enabled to send the 
announcement back to Europe before it 
was received from Rome direct, and it 
was our message that was printed in all 
the European capitals. The Italian au- 
thorities did not interfere with these mes- 
sages. 
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THE USE OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 


OF late years the international yacht races 
off Sandy Hook have, as a rule, been 
reported by wireless telegraphy. Stations 
have been erected on Long Island and on 
the coast of New Jersey, and a fast-going 
yacht, equipped with Marconi apparatus, 
has followed the racers. A running story, 
transmitted through the air to the coast, 
has been instantly relayed by land wires 
to the main office of the association in 
New York, and thence distributed over 
the country. Such a report of the contest 
costs over $25,000. 


HOW NATIONAL CONVENTIONS ARE 
REPORTED 


“ PRESIDENTIAL years” are always trying 
ones for the management. In 1896 the 
friends of Speaker Reed were incensed 
because we were unable to see that a 
majority of the delegates to the Republi- 
can National Convention were Reed men. 
Not that I think they really believed this; 
but everything is accounted fair in the 
game of politics, and they thought it would 
help their cause if the Associated Press 
would announce each delegation, on its 
selection, as for Reed. They appealed to 
me; but of course I could not misstate the 
facts, and they took great umbrage. The 
St. Louis Convention, when it assembled, 
verified our declarations, for Mr. Reed’s 
vote was insignificant. : 

The national conventions are our first 
care. Preparations begin months before 
they assemble. Rooms are engaged at all 
the leading hotels, so that Associated 
Press men may be in touch with every 
delegation. The plans of the convention 
hall are examined, and arrangements are 
made for operating-room and seats. The 
wires of the association are carried into 
the building, and a work-room is usually 
located beneath the platform of the pre- 
siding officer. A private passage is cut, 
connecting this work-room with the re- 
porters’ chairs, which are placed directly 
in front of the stand occupied by speakers, 
and inclosed by a rail to prevent inter- 
ference from the surging masses certain to 
congregate in the neighborhood. 

A week before the convention opens, a 
number of Associated Press men are on 
the ground to report the assembling of the 
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delegates, to sound them as to their plans 
and preferences, and to indicate the trend 
of the gathering in their despatches as 
well as they may. The National Com- 
mittee holds its meeting in advance of 
the convention, decides upon a roll of 
members, and names a presiding officer. 
All this is significant,.and is often equiv- 
alent to a determination of the party can- 
didates. 

Of the convention itself, the Associated 
Press makes three distinct reports. A re- 
porter sits in the hall and dictates to an 
operator who sends out bulletins. These 
follow the events instantly, are necessarily 
very brief, and are often used by the news- 
papers to post on bulletin-boards. There 
is also a graphic running story of the pro- 
ceedings. This is written by three men, 
seated together, each writing for ten min- 
utes and then resting twenty. The copy is 
hastily edited by a fourth man, so that it 
may harmonize. This report is usually 
printed by afternoon papers, Finally, 
there is a verbatim report, which is printed 
by the large metropolitan dailies. A corps 
of expert stenographers, who take turns in 
the work, is employed. Asa delegate rises 
in any part of the hall, one of these stenog- 
raphers dashes to his side and reports his 
utterances. He then rushes to the work- 
room and dictates his notes to a rapid 
type-writer, while another stenographer 
replaces him upon the convention floor. 
The nominating speeches are usually fur- 
nished by their authors weeks in advance, 
and are in type in the newspaper offices 
awaiting their delivery and release. 

The men who report these conventions 
are drawn from all the principal offices of 
the Associated Press. Coming from differ- 
ent parts of the country, they are person- 
ally acquainted with a large majority of 
the delegates. There is a close division of 
labor: certain men are assigned to write 
bulletins; others to do descriptive work ; 
still others to prepare introductory sum- 
maries; a number to watch and report the 
proceedings of secret committees; and a 
force of “scouts” to keep in close touch 
with the party leaders, and learn of proj- 
ects the instant that they begin to mature. 
Out of it all comes a service which puts 
the newspaper reader of the country in 
instant and constant possession of every 
developing fact and gives him a pen-pic- 
ture of every scene. Indeed, he has a better 
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grasp of the situation than if he were pres- 
ent in the convention hall. 

When the candidates are named and 
the platforms adopted the campaign 
opens, and for several months the Asso- 
ciated Press faces steadily increasing re- 
sponsibilities. The greatest care is observed 
to maintain an attitude of strict impar- 
tiality, and yet to miss no fact of interest. 
If a candidate, or one of the great party 
leaders, makes a “stumping journey,” ste- 
nographers and descriptive writers must 
accompany him. While Mr. Bryan was 
“on tour,” it was his practice to speak 
hurriedly from the rear platform of his 
train, and instantly to leave for the next 
appointment. While he was speaking, the 
Associated Press stenographer was taking 
notes. When the train started, these notes 
were dictated to a type-writer, and at the 
next stopping-point were handed over to 
a waiting local Associated Press man, who 
put the speech on the telegraph wires. 
In the general offices records are kept of 
the number of words sent out, so that at 
the end of the campaign the volume of 
Republican and Democratic speeches re- 
ported is expected to balance. 

Finally, the work of Election Day is 
mapped out in advance with scrupulous 
care, and each correspondent in the coun- 
try has definite instructions as to the part 
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he is to play. On Election Day brief bul- 
letins on the condition of the weather in 
every part of the nation, and on the charac- 
ter of the voting, are furnished to the after- 
noon papers. ‘The moment the polls close, 
the counting begins. Associated Press 
men everywhere are gathering precinct 
returns and hurrying them to county head- 
quarters, where they are hastily added, and 
the totals for the county on Presidential 
electors are wired to the State headquar- 
ters of the association. ‘The forces of men 
at these general offices are augmented by 
the employment of expert accountants and 
adding-machines from the local banks, and 
the labor is so subdivided that last year the 
result of the contest was announced by 
eight o’clock in the evening, and at mid- 
night a return, virtually accurate, of the 
majority in every State was presented to 
the newspapers. It was the first occasion 
on which the result of an American gen- 
eral election was transmitted to Europe in 
time to appear in the London morning 
papers of the day succeeding the election. 


GUARANTY OF IMPARTIALITY 


Ir I were not what Mr. Gladstone once 
called “an old parliamentary hand,” if I 
had not given and taken the buffets of 
aggressive American journalism for many 
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years, and if Heaven had not blessed me 
with a certain measure of the saving grace 
of humor, | think I should have been sent 
to an early grave by the unreasonable and 
unfair attacks made upon my administra- 
tion of the Associated Press news service. 
In the exciting Presidential campaign of 
1896, Senator Jones, the Democratic na- 
tional chairman, openly charged me with 
favoring the Republicans; while Mr. 
Hanna, his opponent, was at the point of 
breaking a long-time personal friendship 
because he regarded me as distinctly “ pro- 
Bryan.” The truth is, both men had lost 
their balance; neither was capable of a 
judicial view; each wanted, not an impar- 
tial service, but one which would help his 
side. Fortunately, the candidates preserved 
a better poise than their lieutenants. At 
the close of the campaign both Bryan and 
Mckinley wrote me that they were im- 
pressed with the impartiality which we had 
observed. 

A former senator of New York con- 
trolled a paper at Albany and named one 
of his secretaries as its editor. Then trouble 
began to brew. Day after day I was plied 
with letters charging me with unfairness. 
Every time we reported a speech of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's I was accused of favor- 
ing the Republicans, while the failure to 
chronicle the result of an insignificant ward 
caucus in New Jersey was clear evidence 
that I was inimical to the Democrats. I 
patiently investigated each complaint, and 
explained that there were limitations upon 
the volume of our service; that the utter- 
ances of any incumbent of the Presidential 
office must properly be reported, while the 
result of a ward caucus must be ignored, 
if we were to give any heed to their relative 
news values. Still the young man was not 
happy, and, when I had done all that reason 
or courtesy required, I notified the senator, 
who had been inspiring the criticisms, that 
“IT must decline to walk the floor with his 
infant any longer.” ‘That ended the matter. 

During a congressional inquiry, a num- 
ber of trade-unionists appeared and tes- 
tified for days in denunciation of the 
Associated Press, because they conceived 
it to be unfriendly to their cause. More 
recently, but with equal injustice, the 
secretary of the Citizens’ Industrial Asso- 
ciation has been pelting me with letters 
charging our association with favoring or- 
ganized labor. 
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When we reported the death of the late 
Pope in a manner befitting his exalted 
station, a number of Methodist newspapers 
gravely asserted that I was a Catholic, or 
controlled by Vatican influences, although, 
as a matter of fact, my father was a Metho- 
dist clergyman and-my mother the grand- 
niece of a coadjutor of John Wesley. On 
the other hand, not long since, when the 
Associated Press reported the Marquise 
des Monstiers’s renunciation of the Catho- 
lic faith, certain Catholic newspapers flew 
into a rage and asserted that I was an 
anti-Catholic bigot. 

The more frequent criticisms, however, 
result from want of knowledge of the true 
mission of the organization. Many per- 
sons, unfamiliar with newspaper methods, 
mistake special telegrams for Associated 
Press service, and hold us to an unde- 
served responsibility. Many others, having 
“axes to grind,” and quite willing to pay 
for the grinding, find it difficult to believe 
that not only does the association do no 
grinding, but by the very nature of its 
methods such grinding is made impossible. 
The man who would pay the Associated 
Press for “ booming” his project would be 
throwing his money away. Any man in 
the service of the association, from the 
general manager to the humblest employee, 
who should attempt to “boom” a project 
would be instantly discovered, disgraced, 
and dismissed. 

The four years’ struggle with the United 
Press was waged over this principle. Vic- 
tor F. Lawson of the Chicago “ Daily 
News,” Charles W. Knapp of the St. 
Louis “ Republic,” Frederick Driscoll of 
the St. Paul “ Pioneer Press,’’ and those 
associated with them in that contest, de- 
serve the lasting gratitude of the American 
people for having established, at a vast cost 
of time, labor, and money, a method of 
news-gathering and distribution free from 
a chance of contamination. Seven hundred 
newspapers, representing every conceivable 
view of every public question, sit in judg- 
ment upon the Associated Press de- 
spatches. A representative of each of these 
papers has a vote in the election of the 
management. Every editor is jealously 
watching every line of the report. It must 
be obvious that any serious departure from 
an honest and impartial service would 
arouse a storm of indignation which would 
overwhelm any administration. 
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JOHN THE BAPTIST 


BY JOHN FINLEY 
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WITH DECORATIONS BY LESTER RALPH 


MS some lone anchoritish cloud 
That leaves the tent of night, 

And, looking down the depths of day 
Beyond our narrow sight, 

Catches upon its swarthy face 
The first gold gleam of light; 





So stood he forth in our gray morn 
Upon the desert’s rim, 

The eager prodrome of the day, 
Glowing, that late was grim ;— 

The light of the unrisen Sun 

Was manifest in him. 

















A HARD WORKER 


BY GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


WITH PICTURES BY CHARLES EWING 






is a far cry from 
Kansas City to No. 
36 in the Rue de 
Seine, and the in- 
fluences of two gen- 
erations of furni- 
ture-builders plus 
three impression- 
able years spent in 
“The Quarter” are 
bound to result in 
something extraor- 
dinary. Gilbert’s 
friends agreed that 
he looked the part. He used to write out 
his full name, William Gillespie Gilbert, 
Jr., and add, “of Kansas City and Paris,” 
with a sort of gloating appreciation of the 
contrast. Yet the two natures of the boy 
were not so dissimilar as their origins im- 
plied. Out of the Middle West had come 
a half-formed character, which, while it was 
not “woolly,” was still somewhat wild, 
with something of the untamed bronco 
in its make-up, and was apt to break loose 
at odd moments and kick over the traces 
of convention. An abnormal sense of 
humor veiled the sensitive side which 
showed so clearly in every sketch that 
hung on the old studio wall. Gilbert once 
told me with much gravity that his father 
had given him the choice between going 
to college and a cape-overcoat, and that 
he had chosen the cape-overcoat. I swal- 
lowed the story, and was not disillusioned 
until several months later, when he spoke 
of the course in higher mathematics at his 
Western alma mater, saying,“ We used to 
sit on the back fence near the railroad 
track and take down the numbers of the 
engines that passed. If No. 10 happened 
to be late, the class was adjourned.” 
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The first two years of Paris were some- 
what in the nature of a modern Arabian 
Night’s Entertainment. The colt was turned 
out to pasture free from hold or halter, 
and, as any normal colt would do, he 
kicked up his heels. For the first time in 
his life he was free. He had found an 
atmosphere which suited him. People 
seemed to understand him. The men at 
Julian’s called him “Ce sacré Gilbert,” 
and M. Paul at the “ Deux Magots’’— who 
does not know the Deux Magots under the 
shadow of St. Germain-des-Prés ?—kept a 
place for him on the “banquette” from 
five o’clock until six every afternoon, and 
his appearance at the rendezvous raised the 
general cry of “ Ah! le voila!” 

All who knew him loved him, except 
one—the concierge of No. 36 rue de Seine. 

Is it to be wondered at? Night after 
night the poor man would be roused at 
two, three, or four o’clock in the morning, 
not alone by furious ringing, but by a 
club rattled between the window-bars of 
his tiny lodge, or by a mixed cry and very 
badly mixed chorus-singing in a strong 
Franco-American accent. 

“Jean Br-rown’s bébé haz a peemple on 
‘is nose.” Gilbert had taught it patiently, 
word by word, to the atelier at Julian’s, 
explaining that it was the American na- 
tional anthem, and was sung only at the 
funerals of great men; and it was voted 
“trés chic” by the entire quarter, always 
excepting the concierge. The nightly 
home-coming, and the manner of announ- 
cing it, always resulted in parley, brief or 
long, as the mode of summons or char- 
acter and number of companions varied. 
But the result was always the same. The 
guardian was finally subdued by honeyed 
words cooed through the bars of the dofte, 
























“NORTH AND SOUTH STRUGGLED FOR 





or by threats of appeal to the proprietor, 
the sole terror of concierges; the lock 
clicked ; the door swung in; and, promises 
or threats alike forgotten, the mob surged 
down the dark hallway crying, “A bas la 
Liberté!’’ across the court, not failing to 
knock over one or two of M. le Concierge’s 
potted palms, and up the winding stairs to 
the studios, stamping in unison to the sol- 
emn slogan of “ Jean Br-rown’s Bebé.” M. 
Guerinet, on the fourth floor (above the 
entresol), rolled over in bed, groaning 
philosophically, “Oh! la jeunesse! la 
jeunesse! ”’ and prepared to endure as best 
he might the thumps and thuds which were 
bound to fall above his head while M. 
Gilbert taught his friends the cake-walk, 
“our national dance,’”’ or representatives 
of the North and South struggled for the 
wrestling supremacy of all France. 

The gray of a June dawn had just ended 
one of these invasions. The last “type”’ 
had gone thundering down the stairs after 
impressive farewells and a parting “ until 
this evening,” 


and the host sat gazing at 
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the ruins of what had once been a plaster 
cast of the “ Wrestlers.” 

It had been purchased by subscription 
as a most suitable prize for the final bout 
between Brisson of Beauvais and Vallette 
of Nimes, whom the self-appointed crator 
of the evening had announced dramati 
cally as the terrible “ Beef of Normandy” 
and the “ Boy Butcher with wire arms.” 
The fury of the contest had been unpar- 
alleled, and the spectators were kept hop- 
ping from the divan to the model-throne 
to avoid being drawn into the writhing 
knot of arms and legs which represented 
the opposing regions of France. Alas! Ca- 
nova’s athletes were too deeply absorbed 
in their own unending struggle to heed 
their living prototypes, and both matches 
were brought to an untimely end when the 
Boy Butcher thrust the Beef of Normandy’s 
head through the rounds of the tabouret, 
and the men of clay fell with a crash on 
the wire arms and bull front of the moderns. 

A pile of papers, sketches, and letters 
had toppled over in the confusion, and 
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Gilbert, seated on the righted tabouret, 
gazed absently at a missive which hap- 
pened to lie uppermost. “What a mess!” 
he thought. 

Then he looked out at the growing 
dawn, then back to the letter. “Hello! it 


is n't even opened!” he said to himself. 
“I wonder if I can reach it without get- 
ting off the stool.” 

It was a long stretch even for his attenu- 
difficulty of keeping 


ated form, and the 
his balance without 
unhooking his legs 
from the rounds of 
the tabouret made 
the feat doubly in- 
teresting; but he 
finally succeeded, 
and lifted the letter 
from the tiled floor 
between the tips of 
two long fingers. 
Then he _ looked 
at the postmarks: 
“Kansas City, May 
19’? “Pans, : “SO 
Mai.” It was now 
the 5th of June. 

“ Great Scott! 
It ’s three weeks 
old!” thought Gil- 
bert. Then he re- 
membered that the 
letter had come just 
as he andthe massier 
of the atelier were 
discussing whether 
it would be advisa- 
ble to have the an- 
nual spring banquet of the atelier at 
the “Black’s Head” of St. Cloud or at 
the “Cat-who-fishes” of Meudon. The 
“ Cat-who-fishes”” offered by far the most 
sumptuous repast furnished for two francs 
by any restaurant along the river-front; 
but the atelier had descended upon its 
larder some two springs gone, and the 
blight of locusts was mild in comparison. 
The landlord had wept; Carri¢, the mas- 
sier, distinctly remembered that. Would 
it, therefore, be wise to return? Would 
not the landlord put poison in the wine ? 
Or had he forgotten? While they were 
discussing the average length of the aver- 
age landlord’s memory, the letter had 
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come, and of course it had been set aside. 
Besides, this letter was addressed in the 
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well-known handwriting of William G. 
Gilbert, Sr., and this was another rea- 
son for letting it lie awhile. “ Delibera- 
tion,” Gilbert would say, holding the letter 
at arm’s-length—“ de-lib-e-ra-tion. Father 
may not have got his sea-legs off yet, and 
to a native of Kansas City the ocean is 
mighty upsetting. Let us wait a day or 
two.” And so the letter had waited not 
two days, but six. 

The young man was hardly to be blamed 
for his lack of en- 
thusiasm regarding 
his father’s letters. 
They were, for the 
most part, short, 
businesslike com- 
munications, written 
from the office in 
abbreviated Eng- 
lish ; a curt acknow- 
ledgment such as 
“Yrs of 12 inst. re- 
ed,’ as af he. had 
been writing to a 
Carolina —_ lumber- 
man instead of to 
his own son, and 
usually ending with 
the phrase, “ Your 
mother wishes to be 
remembered.” 

That sentence al- 
ways rankled in Gil- 
bert’s mind. Some- 
how it sounded as if 
his father did not 
quite approve of his 
mother’s solicitude, 
and it hurt him and made him feel lonely. 
So, as he twisted the letter between his 
long fingers, his face wore the woebe- 
gone expression of a child who is about 
to take a dose of bitter medicine. But 
the expression changed when he slid the 
letter from the envelop and saw a green 
slip of paper inclosed. ‘These green slips 
of paper were rare things. They were 
drafts on the Crédit Lyonnais drawn by 
the Bee Savings Bank of Kansas City and 
payable to William G. Gilbert, Jr. ; and that 
meant money, and money meant a feeling 
of crazy delight, of perfect freedom and 
wild exhilaration, and a few bills paid. But 
Gilbert had experienced all these sensations 
only ten days ago, and had already begun 
to count the days when the next instal- 
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ment should fall due. This was manna 
from heaven. With mystified joy he turned 
to the letter, and read the type-written page. 


Kansas City, 5/19. 
To WM. G. GILBERT, JR., 
36 rue de Seine, 
Paris, 
France. 

My DEAR SON: Your mother and I have 
decided to visit Paris for a few weeks this 
spring, and will take the S. S. Hohenstaufen 
from N. Y., sailing May 26, one week from 
date. We should arrive ten days later at 
Cherbourg. Kindly meet us at the steamer, 
as we do not speak French. I inclose draft 
for two hundred francs to cover possible extra 
expenses. Your mother wishes to be remem- 
bered. 

Very truly, 
Your Father. 


Gilbert gulped down the last sentence 
and set to work counting on his fingers 
very fast. Calendar there was none, but 
he found a copy of the “ Matin,” and made 
his reckoning backward from that. His 
expression grew serious, then alarmed, and 
finally, with a wild yell, he sprang from 
the tabouret and began rushing about the 
studio. The awful truth was upon him, 
the figures would not lie,—the date had 
come like a thief in the night, and it was 
the last day with a vengeance. He ran 
from corner to corner of the disordered 
room, picking up armfuls of books, maga- 
zines, sketches, his palette all wet and 
sticky, paint-box, and gray blouse, piling 
everything into an old Breton armoire and 
slamming the door, with a furtive look 
toward the entry, as if he feared a morning 
visit from his stern and august parents. 

Suddenly the latch clicked, and his 
heart momentarily stopped beating; but 
it was only Julie, from the creamery across 
the street, bringing up his breakfast—two 
eggs, two brown “crescents,” and a half- 
liter bottle of milk with a paper seal. She 
stared in astonishment at the unusual sight 
of the young man up and dressed at so 
early an hour. 

“Tiens! M. Gilbert! already upright!” 
she said, smiling with approval. “You 
become serious.” 

“T believe you!” gasped Gilbert, still 
weak from fright, using the second person 
intimate with which he addressed both his 
closest friend and the mighty patron of the 
atelier. 


“ 
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“Crest la fin, Julie! I ’m done for— 
ruined!”” He tugged at his scraggly 
beard and gazed at her mournfully. 

“Mais, qu’est—ce qu’il-y-a, m’sieu’ ?”’ 
cried Julie, in quick sympathy, promptly 
forgetting about the three weeks’ account 
due which M. Poirel had warned her to 
collect sans faute. “What is it?” Then, 
noticing the letter: “ Has m’sieu’ had bad 
news? Can I do anything ?” 

“You can, Julie,” cried Gilbert, grasp- 
ing at her sympathy in his distress. “My 
family is going to arrive! This place must 
be made beautiful. Arrange it, Julie. They 
will be here to-night, or this noon, or this 
instant, for all I know. I must go to the 
office—the bureau, you understand—the 
compagnie of packet-boats. But you will 
stay, Julie,—never mind the déjeuner,— 
and should they come,—my family, —tell 
them that M. Gilbert has gone to his work ; 
tell them that he-always goes to his work 
at six o’clock in the morning, and that he 
comes back at night, Julie, very, very tired. 

3e sure to tell them how tired he gets, 
Julie. That is very important. You will 
say, ‘He works like a madman.’ 7 com- 
prends ? A madman.” 

He had darted into the little room off 
the studio which held his bed and his 
bureau, adorned with a few home pho- 
tographs and a two-year-old calendar of 
the Gilbert Furniture Company, its bright 
colors looking hideously garish in the gray 
light of the dormer-window. Julie was 
already bustling about the studio, piling 
everything movable on the divan pre- 
paratory to scrubbing the tiled floor, and 
Gilbert pulled open the bureau drawers in 
a frenzied search for something that he 
might wear. 

“ T can never appear in these corduroys,” 
was his thought; and he finally shouted 
with triumph as he drew out the object of 
his search, a wrinkled suit which he had 
.worn during his last year at college. It 
shocked him somewhat, though he remem- 
bered how he had swelled with pride when 
he first returned home wearing what the 
tailor had assured him was the very nob- 
biest thing of the season. The style at the 
time had developed extremely wide trou- 
sers and short, “ bobtailed ”’ coats, and the 
effect, when completed by a flowing neck- 
tie, a flat-brimmed top-hat, and the ortho- 
dox mane and beard of the young painter, 
was something fearful to look upon. 
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Fortunately, there was no mirror in the 
apartment, and Julie’s only comment was, 
“ Ah! que vous étes beau, M’sieu’ Gilbert!” 
as he seized his cane, and, with a parting 
warning to Julie.to be sure to tell his fam- 
ily, should they arrive, how very tired he 
got, ran down the stairs, crowding the let- 
ter and a sketch-book into his pocket as 
he went. 

The concierge, who was righting the 
prostrate palm-trees in the court, saw a 
black-and-white streak on two long pipe- 
stem legs fly down the entry, out into the 
Rue de Seine, and turn toward the river. 

At the office in the Rue Scribe he was 
told that the steamer was due at six o’clock 
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that night, though she was not yet re- 
ported ; so there was still time. He caught 
the eight-o’clock rapide at the Gare St. 
Lazare, and, once settled in his compart- 
ment (third class), with the fear of actual 
surprise lifted from his mind, he planned 
the manner of his greeting. He was some- 
what surprised to find his heart beating 
more quickly at the thought of seeing 
home folks again. But the lack of sleep 
soon blurred all emotions into general 
drowsiness; and as he dozed off to sleep, 
wedged in between a fat farmer and an 
old market-woman, he dreamed that his 
father was wrestling with the Beef of Nor- 
mandy for the championship of Kansas 


















City, while he joined hands with Julie and 
his mother and danced about the studio, 
singing,“ Jean Br-rown’s Bébé.”” Helurched 
forward, half awakened, when the train 
came to a sudden stop, and the guard, 
throwing open the door, cried in a brazen 
voice: “Arcachon! Arcachon! Em- 
branchement pour Mantes, Lille, et Bru- 
xelles. Cing minutes d’arrét.” 

There he breakfasted on coffee, rolls, 
and sweet chocolate in the buffet; then, 
toot, toot! yelped the engine, daa / went 
the guard’s tin horn, “ En voiture!” cried 
a chorus of officials, and with much slam- 
ming of doors the train moved on. It was 
well past noon when Gilbert awoke from 
his second nap, which had been long and 
refreshing. The train was flying through 
the smiling plains of Normandy, and al- 
ready it seemed as if the keen breath of the 
ocean reached the traveler’s nostrils, mak- 
ing him sit up straighter, brushing the sleep 
from his eyes to watch every detail of the 
flying picture—the fresh greens of early 
summer dotted with white cattle and big 
gray horses, the thatch-and-timber cottages, 
or the distant roof of a half-hidden cha- 
teau. Then came chalk-mines, limestone- 
quarries, and tile-factories, among which 
the little train clattered like a race-horse ; 
then the dunes themselves, with that first 
heart-stopping glimpse of the blue ocean 
beyond; and finally Cherbourg, all neat 
and clean. The doors were thrown open 
amid a general bustle of preparation, and, 
in answer to the guard’s stentorian cry of 
“All the world descends,” Gilbert clam- 
bered out, and found himself delivered at 
the maritime station well down in the 
town. He looked anxiously toward the 
breakwater; but no steamer was in sight, 
nor had she been reported at the little 
office of the company on the quay. 

“We will notify monsieur,” said a polite 
official, and went on writing in a minute 
hand on long, formal blanks, without ask- 
ing either his inquirer’s name or address. 

“Merci,” said Gilbert, with mock tender- 
ness, which was lost on the man in uni- 
form; and Gilbert turned away to stroll 
along the solidly built quays and to ad- 
mire the massive construction of the dry- 
docks and basins. He wondered at the 
deserted look of the entire town. It re- 
minded him of the cities in the Anabasis, 
“which were large and beautiful, on the 
one hand; but, on the other hand, indeed, 
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no one lived inthem.” And so he marched 
many parasangs up and down the quays. 

Night fell, and there was still no news 
of the steamer. The polite official had 
lighted his lamp, put on a green eye-shade, 
and begun a fresh pile of blanks. 

“We will notify monsieur,” 
without raising his head. 

“Merci, cher monsieur,” said Gilbert, 
tenderly, and returned to the quay. 

The tide was filling the basins and gur- 
gling unpleasantly under the sluice-gates. 
The wind off the channel was cold, and 
Gilbert shivered in his thin apparel, and 
turned toward a square of orange light at 
the far end of the embankment. It was a 
café, or, to be more exact, “he café; for 
there is always one chosen and elected 
spot which the sages and wits of a pro- 
vincial town use as the theater of their 
mental life. In Cherbourg this was the 
“Café of the Two Angels.” The cheerful 
greeting of the patron, who stood with 
arms akimbo at the door; the welcoming 
smile from Mme. la Patronne, who sat like 
a queen on the high throne of the cazsse ; 
the alacrity with which the round-headed 
little waiter responded to the command of 
“Félix! servez monsieur!’’—this warmed 
the cockles of Gilbert’s heart, and he took 
his place on the leather-covered seat which 
ran round the wall, ordered coffee,—in a 
glass, of course,—and prepared to enjoy 
himself as thoroughly as any gentleman 
in his club. Indeed, these little cafés of 
France, in their simple and unaffected way, 
answer every requirement which we New- 
Worldiings satisfy so luxuriously. The 
painter, poet, or sculptor, the solid homme 
@’affaires, the red-faced cocher or dust- 
covered mason, even the _ red-sashed, 
vizor-capped voyou, the “ Apache of Mont- 
martre,”’ has his special rendezvous, where, 
at six o’clock or in the evening, he finds 
those of his kind gathered together for 
a game of bezique or dominoes, a political 
discussion, a critique on the Salon, or a 
plan of murder and theft. The dues are 
the price of your consommation, five cents 
at most, for which you are entitled to a 
comfortable place as long as you choose 
to keep it, the daily papers, and cheerful 
companionship. Therefore the club does 
not thrive in France except among Eng- 
lishmen and Americans. 

As Gilbert sat in his corner and sipped 
the black coffee, he smiled at the varied 
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yet recognizable types that gradually filled 
the vacant places. For each the patron 
had his cheerful sa/ut, calling most by 
name—M. Jacques, M. Frédérique, M. 
René; and Mme. la Caissiére smiled her 
smile of welcome, while the bullet-headed 
Félix, grinning like a monkey, dodged 
among the crowd, mopping the marble- 
topped tables or bearing trays of coffee, 
cognac, menthe, quinquina, or the local 
calvados. ‘The dominoes clicked, the dice 
rattled, and an excited group of six or 
seven anciens played bezique as if their 
lives depended upon it, slamming down 
the cards with force enough to rattle the 
glasses on their accompanying saucers, 
and announcing each king, queen, or knave 
as if the very name should cause conster- 
nation among the enemy. The hand 
finished, all talked at once, with such a 
brandishing of fists that the dodging 
powers of Félix were taxed to their utmost. 

“ Voyons, messieurs / no post-mortems!”’ 
cried the keen-faced apothecary, who was 
called “ Monsieur le Docteur,” and wore 
the purple ribbon of public. service; and 
play was resumed. 

Gilbert had almost unconsciously drawn 
his sketch-book from his pocket. The eye 
of the portrait-painter had caught instantly 
the force of the strong grouping of heads, 
and, unable to resist the temptation, he 
had begun to sketch rapidly, at first hiding 
his. book under the rim of the table, but 
eventually, as his interest overcame his 
judgment, openly and aboveboard, once 
even forgetting himself so far as to hold 
his pencil at arm’s-length to measure care- 
fully the line of M. le Docteur’s nose. 
This gesture was well-nigh his undoing, 
for it attracted the attention of the room 
in general and of M. René, the young 
lawyer, in particular. The shadow of a 
smile flickered for an instant at the corners 
of his thin-lipped, sensitive mouth. 

“ Félix,” he said solemnly, “ bring paper 
and all the pencils you have.” 

They were brought and distributed, 
passed along from hand to hand under 
the tables, while the games apparently 
went on, and the roars of laughter or prot- 
estation were unabated; for, with that 
wonderful instinct for acting which seems 
to be peculiarly French, the whole room 
caught the spirit of the joke, and played 
their parts in it to defy the keenest obser- 
vation. 
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Gilbert was sketching busily, now abso- 
lutely unaware of his surroundings, mea- 
suring critically or pulling his beard as he 
frowned at the growing drawing. Then 
gradually he became aware of a strange 
silence; hke a dreamer he began to see 
objects about him. His gaze faltered, then 
wandered from M. le Docteur to the man 
beside him, who appeared to be drawing ; 
then back to M. le Docteur. He was 
drawing ; M. René was also drawing. Hea- 
vens and earth! /¢/x was drawing, and 
M. le Patron, and Mme. la Patronne, too, 
from her point of vantage. Every one 
was drawing, and—his head swam at the 
thought—they were all drawing him / It 
was like a nightmare. He saw in an in- 
stant that he had been taken in his own 
trap. He had violated the unwritten laws 
of guest-friendship, he had offended his 
unknown hosts, and they had taken this 
quiet way of teaching him a lesson. 

He flushed crimson, and his first impulse 
was to rise and apologize. Then a lumi- 
nous idea flashed upon him. He frowned 
at his sketch for a moment, made a deci- 
sion, and turned quickly to a fresh page. 
As he looked up, his eyes met those of 
M. René, who solemnly raised his pencil 
and took the measure of Gilbert’s beard. 
The coolness of the move almost took the 
American’s breath away; but it settled all 
doubts in his mind as to his point of attack. 
The two men eyed each other steadily for 
nearly a full minute, then Gilbert lowered 
his gaze. But it was not to admit defeat. 
He had atheory—one among many-——that 
to draw a telling caricature one look, and 
only one, should suffice. 

“It won't be a portrait,” he used to say ; 
“but if the victim’s nose happens to be 
twisted, you ‘ll draw it hke a pretzel.” 

The time had come to test the theory. 
For two minutes that seemed like hours 
Gilbert drew rapidly, praying inwardly to 
whatever gods might aid him. Wherever 
the inspiration came from, it was potent; 
and just as M. René was beginning to 
think that his gesture had quite annihilated 
the stranger, Gilbert rose and stalked 
across the room, extending to the young 
lawyer the sketch he had just finished. 

For a moment the object looked at his 
own effigy in grim silence, then, with a 
short, sharp bark of laughter, he fell back 
on the banquette, tears rushing to his eyes 
as he held the picture at arm’s-length. 
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There was a general rush to see the cause 
of so instantaneous an effect, and as the 
sketch was passed from hand to hand it 
seemed to sow destruction in its path. 
Men groaned and fell back limp in their 
places, or began screaming and beating 
one another on the back, with inarticulate 
words and gestures that said much. Félix, 
after one look, ran out into the night, as if 
he needed larger surroundings in which 
properly to express himself. 

The success was tremendous. The re- 
semblance of certain people to animals is 
an old but always amusing phenomenon; 
but I have never seen it used in caricature 
as Gilbert used it. He had drawn M. René 
as a supercilious codfish, and every line 
of the sinuous body, from the tip of the 
tail to the thin-lipped, smiling mouth, was 
alive with personality and character. 

Gilbert was seized by many hands and 
forced into a place at the table of honor, 
more paper was ordered, and roars of 
laughter broke out as the sketch went the 
rounds, amid cries of “A boire! a boire! 
Félix, thou sacred pile of veal! M. the 
Foreigner has thirst. Hurry yourself, 
snail! Look, Frédérique! look at the 
mouth, mon vieux! Félicitations, mon- 
sieur! Quoi? Café? No—beer! Beer for 
all the world! Here, Félix, kind-of-an- 
imbecile! take away these cards! More 
paper! Draw me, M. l Etranger! No; 
draw me. Draw Félix. Félix, thou fur- 
nace, rest tranquil aninstant. Your health, 
monsieur! 4 doire / a boire /” 

And so, as the drinks were brought, 
Gilbert drew his companions, one after 
another, until he had a series of ten or a 
dozen, some depicted as birds, some as 
beasts, some i” propria persona, ending with 
a graceful sketch of madame, enthroned 
and crowned, amid a shower of gold which 
fell from a horn of plenty held above her 
by the “Two Angels” themselves. They 
were voted magnificent, extraordinary, of 
a genius unheard of, of a charm inex- 
pressible; in a word, they were ¢fatant / 
And when that is said, language can do no 
more. The rest was expressed by more 
trays of beer, by songs, by an impassioned 
speech, in which M. René referred to Gil- 
bert as “ce Raphaél de nos jours, who had 
no longer the right to call himself a stran- 
ger among us; for,” he continued, “I, too, 
am affiliated with America; I have an uncle 
in Brazil.” In a magnificent reply, Gil- 
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bert described himself as a traveler in 
the desert who had found a beautiful 
oasis (he made a wild guess at “ oasis,” 
pronouncing it as he supposed it ought to 
be in French), and ended with a peroration 
relative to Lafayette and the “sister re- 
publics,” which brought the evening to a 
climax. Then the “ Marseillaise’”’ was sung, 
and, the national hymn of America being 
called for, Gilbert taught them the famous 
version of “Jean Br-rown’s Bébé.” 

It was time to close, and M. le Patron 
wound up the clock; madame rattled the 
cash-drawer suggestively and smiled at the 
forces intrenched behind a barrier of sau- 
cers; and Félix began piling up the chairs 
on the terrace. After some complicated 
figuring, the saucers were divided and the 
bill was paid, though Gilbert was politely 
but finally excluded from any part of this 
transaction. “Jean Br-rown’s Bébé” was 
sung as a recessional, the entire company 
marching three times around the room, 
with profound salutations each time they 
passed madame’s desk, and so out on to 
the quay between M. le Patron and Félix, 
who stood like grinning caryatides on each 
side of the door. 

The disheveled René clung to Gilbert’s 
arm, inquiring from time to time if mon- 
sieur had by chance met his tncle in Bra- 
zil. “He is a big one, monsieur, with 
white hair,—a soldier.”, At the corner a 
consultation was held. Frédérique knew of 
another café which he said was perpetually 
open, and the vote to proceed there was 
virtually unanimous. But Gilbert thought 
vaguely of the morrow, and though he had 
quite forgotten the exact reason of his 
coming, he knew that it was important, 
and that his hotel was a half-mile distant 
down the quay. Without stopping to 
argue, he suddenly wrenched his arm from 
the grasp of the Brazilian, leaped, and 
bolted. His comrades, taken by surprise, 
stood for a moment watching him; then, 
like a pack of hounds, they sprang baying 
to the pursuit. 

Gilbert heard their cries and steered a 
course between two granite posts which 
marked an inclosure on the quay. The 
posts were connected by an iron chain, 
but this Gilbert failed to notice. No one 
of the pursuing pack noticed it, either, and 
the fall thereof was terrible. 

They lay like wounded soldiers on the 
pavement, rubbing knees and elbows, —all 
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but M. René, who had not noticed the 
fall, apparently ; for he was up in an instant, 
and precipitated himself on Gilbert, sum- 
moning his friends about him. But the 
exercise and the shock had brought most 


of them to their senses, and reason swayed. 


the council. Before dispersing, however, 
it was necessary that Gilbert should shake 
hands individually with every member of 
the party, and that every one should shake 
hands with every one else. Their number, 
reduced as it was to seventeen, was still 
capable of some two hundred permutations 
and commutations, so the affectionate fare- 
wells exchanged even by those who were 
bound on the same road occupied the 
better part of an hour. M, René insisted 
upon accompanying Gilbert to the door 
of the hotel, where he placed both hands 
on his new friend’s shoulders and said, 
with tears in his voice: “ Monsieur, the 
sun which comes to gild the east shines 
on a proud and happy man. The circle 
of the ‘Two Angels’ will guard its pre- 
cious souvenir. Farewell, monsieur; and 
should you see my uncle in Brazil—for 
I have an uncle—a big white one—a 
soldier —”’ 

The rest was lost, for Gilbert slipped 
inside the door, and five minutes later was 
sleeping heavily. 


Ir was midday before the sharp toot of a 
whistle half awakened the young man. 
He lay for some minutes unconscious of 
anything save that his head ached pain- 
fully, and that a glass of water was an 
absolute necessity. Then he rolled over 
with a groan, to squint through one eye 
at his usual chronometer, the sun on the 
chimney which jutted into the square of 
his studio window. 

The window seemed to have grown 
smaller, and rejoiced in the luxury of lace 
curtains. “ How absurd!” mused Gilbert. 
Light dawned on him gradually when the 
shrill whistle blew again. It was answered 
by another whistle, a deep, double-toned 
roar that said, “ Steamer!”’ plainer than any 
language. With a cry of comprehension, 
Gilbert leaped from the bed and ran to 
the window, details of the past and present 
tumbling over one another in his aching 
head. The huge black hull of a steamer 
fringed with specks of humanity was just 
swinging round the end of the breakwater. 
The lighter was tooting and puffing at the 
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quay preparatory to casting off. The young 
man seized his hat and rushed for the stairs, 
inwardly thanking his stars that he had 
not troubled to undress before retiring. 

He tore across the quay, leaped a widen- 
ing strip of green water, and landed like a 
bombshell or the lighter’s deck, where he 
nearly annihilated the polite official who 
was writing busily in a large blank-book. 
“Thank you, monsieur, for notifying me 
that the steamer had arrived,” said Gilbert 
as he picked himself up and went forward 
to where an anxious crowd stood craning 
their necks at the growing vessel. They 
could soon hear the band playing faintly, 
and people began shouting to their friends 
across a mile of open water. One woman 
was sobbing excitedly ; another lifted up a 
small boy with a French flag and said, 
“Tu vois papa? Eh, mon petit? Tu le 
vois?” And the little boy waved his flag 
madly, endangering the eyes of those near 
him. 

Gilbert had pressed forward among the 
crowd, and was standing on tiptoe, forget- 
ful of headaches and pains, forgetful of 
everything except that somewhere in those 
distant rows of faces that grew steadily 
more distinct he had a father and a mother. 
Every one was shouting and waving now, 
and Gilbert shouted, too, though his eyes 
had not yet found the familiar faces. 

The lighter scuttled around the stern of 
the giant ship and bumped alongside, the 
two captains roaring at each other through 
megaphones until the gang-planks were 
lowered and made fast. Gilbert stood at 
the foot of the line and eyed the pas- 
sengers anxiously as they began to descend, 
laden with all manner of bags and bundles. 
They slipped and slid down the steep in- 
cline and fell into the arms of their friends, 
and Gilbert still stood at his post. Finally 
the customs officials came down, looking 
very fussy and important, and the captain 
bellowed the order to haul the gang-plank. 
Gilbert’s face wore a worried expression, 
and he began to feel faint. Suddenly he 
heard a voice—the very sound of which 
loosened the gates of tears—say, “There 
he is, Will!’”’ And an instant later he was 
hugging his mother tightly in his arms, and, 
as he said afterward, “crying down her 
back.” His father gave him a fierce hug, 
then held him off at arm’s-length and said : 
“For heaven’s sake, go and stand at the 
other end of the boat! You look like a 
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tramp! There are no knees to youftrou- obeyed orders promptly. Later, as the 
sers, no elbows to your coat, and your hair train rolled into Paris, his father said 
has n’t been cut for two years! Meet us_ sternly: “To-morrow morning you go out 
at the train, but keep out of sight until we and order two suits of decent clothes. Why 
get aboard!” Gilbert, too happy to care in thunder did n’t you tell me you had to 
whether he sat on deck or in the hold, work so hard?” 
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BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


( THERS may see thee; I behold thee not; 
Yet most I think thee, beauteous blossom, mine: 
For I, who walk in shade, like Proserpine— 

Things once too briefly looked on, long forgot — 
Seem by some tender miracle divine, 

When breathing thee, apart, 

To hold the rapturous summer warm within my heart. 


We understand each other, thou and I! 
Thy velvet petals laid against my cheek, 
Thou feelest all the voiceless things I speak, 
And to my. yearning makest mute reply : 
Yet a more special good of thee I seek, 
For God who made—oh, kind! — 
Beauty for one and all, gave fragrance for the blind! 


a 
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BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


mo NNETTE FOY and Georges Le- 

f4 blond sat hand in hand and 
looked at theirhome. They had 
found a little nest in the brown 
bosom of Mount Orso, and not far distant, 
upon the saddle of stone between this 
towering hill and the next, there perched 
the mountain village of Castillon in the 
Maritime Alps. A tunnel pierces this ridge 
and carries the highroad under the co/. 

The hamlet seemed to hang in air, lifted, 
like some fairy village delicate of fabric, 
against the blue. Its chimneys and little 
church tower rose from a lap of great hills, 
and Castillon partook of the mountain 
colors. The walls reflected something from 
the austerity and snowy purity of uplifted 
nature roundabout ; yet not seldom brighter 
tones warmed the ancient stucco with plea- 
sant ocher and bright rose that suggested 
hopeand humanity. The tiles were scorched 
to a silvery pink by summer suns; faint 
music of children’s voices murmured on 
the air and told of young life and its in- 
terests. 

Old Castillon grew out of the rock—or, 


= LY 


rather, throve fastened to it, like a sponge * 


to a stone. Around, feathered with pine 
or tawny-coated with the dead foliage of 
last year’s oak, the mountain-ridges rose to 
jagged pinnacles, and fell through tremen- 
dous gorges to the terraced hills beneath. 
Far below ran the olive-belt, and above it 
a scented scrub of rosemary, myrtle, mas- 
tic, yielded slowly to that dwarfer, hardier 
flora that knows frost and snow and brings 
forth its bells and chalices behind the mists 
and clouds of spring. 

“*T is a hard and a cruel matter that 
Michel Foy has set his face against me,” 
declared Georges. 

He was a giant for a Frenchman, and 
after serving his time in the army had 
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been offered employment in a traveling 
show, to use his huge arms in tossing 
weights and performing feats of strength. 
But his mountain blood called him home 
again. He dwelt with an ancient aunt at 
Castillon, and worked among the charcoal- 
burners—when he worked at all. 

Georges moved his head on his sinewy 
neck, wrinkled up a low forehead until hair 
and eyebrows met, and gazed at thesolemn, 
olive-hued visage of the girl beside him. 
Annette twisted a purple hepatica in her 
fingers, then listlessly plucked the petals. 
Her eyes were turned to the amphitheater 
of the hills, and they mirrored the chaplet 
of snow that blazed ineffably white upon 
the crest of far-off Mount Grosso. 

“Michel is not as other men,” she said. 
“T cannot understand why he does not like 
you and why he turns our mother from 
you. What have you done to make him 
so unkind ?” 

“ Nothing at all. It is a secret jealousy 
that burns him. I can think of no other 
cause.”’ 

“ He is not the sort to be jealous. His 
heart is soft and his patience is the pure, 
priceless present of the angels to him when 
he was born all humped and crooked.” 

“ He is crooked in mind as well as body ; 
otherwise he would like me, as everybody 
else does.” 

“T do not understand. It is so seldom 
that he has an unkind word to say of any- 
body.” 

“He deceives you. He hides his heart. 
If you could see it, you would find it as 
ugly as his head. He is among men what 
the arisarum is among flowers—a sick, 
mysterious, poisonous thing. Its striped ~ 
cowl and evil tongue are like a snake’s, and 
when you smell it first you think it good, 
and when you smell it again you know 
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it is the smell of death. I wish I could 
trample him under foot.” 

“He is obstinate. He will not trust you. 
He murmurs of things that came to his 
ears at Sospel.” 

Georges flushed and twirled up great 
bristling mustaches. He was clearly em- 
barrassed. 

“Michel studies faces,” continued An- 
nette. “ From his seat in the shade at the 
gate he sees men and women pass to and 
fro, and he learns to read faces as other 
people learn to read books. He said that 
it is not good for a man to have misty eyes 
and always to look round and grin after 
women, as you do.” 

“Bah! What does he know of women ? 
—misshapen thing that he is! How can 
wisdom come of sitting in a corner? He 
talks with the children and listens to their 
prattle all day long. Let him split the 
reeds and make toys for the visitors. That 
is his work. But bid him keep men out of 
his mind, and—and — there again, Annette! 
As I live, I felt it yet again!” 

The girl shivered and crept closer. She 
also appreciated the strange and terrifying 
phenomenon of which her lover spoke. 

For three days there had been in this 


’ 


savage land of mountains and deep ravines 
a rumor and a dreadful threat of pending 


evil. The charcoal-burners from remote 
forests first felt it; then it seemed that 
some fever worked in the veins of the 
earth and set her enormous bosom throb- 
bing from the peaks of snow to the shores 
of the sea. 

February of the year 1887 had come, 
and the weather was much disturbed and 
unsettled. Glorious days succeeded dark 
and stormy intervals. Then fell a period 
of cold, and deep snow glittered almost to 
the olive-belt. It had, however, quickly 
vanished before an ardent sun. Old folks 
dimly recalled the last visitation of earth- 
quake, and shook their heads at the signs 
of the sky ; young people felt a fearful joy 
in the threat of nature, and, in ignorance, 
secretly hoped that some tremendous ex- 
perience might fall upon their level lives. 

The sun shone and the faint earth-tremor 
in the hillside was not repeated. 

It reminded Annette of her brother. 

“Our mother always calls Michel ‘the 
earthquake-child.’ He came too soon, 
because there was a shock sudden and 
unexpected. It broke down a wall here 
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and there, and opened a grave or two in 
the churchyard. It also brought Michel 
into the world.” 

“Never did the shaking of mountains 
produce such an ugly mouse, then. He 
makes me mad, I tell you. Your mother 
trusts him as if he were her guardian angel. 
Michel is always wise and always right. 
How can he be always wise and right—he 
who lives the life of a lizard and has never 
been beyond Castillon or looked at the 
world? It is nonsense, and I am very 
angry when I think that Zoé Foy lets him 
poison her mind against me.” 

“You must make him listen to reason.” 

“T should like to make him feel reason; 
but if I flipped him with my finger-nail I 
should kill him.” 

Georges rose, yawned, stretched his 
majestic arms, and looked round him at 
the earth and sky. 

“There is something coming,” he said. 
“Perhaps it is the end of the world. But 
that is nothing to me, if I may not have 
you.” 

“The sky looks strange at dawn and at 
even. Do these shakings come from the 
clouds or from the earth ?”’ 

“From God. He gets impatient some- 
times and can’t keep his hands off this 
wretched little affair that he has made. 
He gives us a push with his finger; then 
there is an earthquake, and people think 
more about their prayers for a time. Some 
day God will altogether lose his temper 
with the world.” 

“ And then, Georges ?”’ 

“Then there will be no more world, 
—no more than there is of a soap-bubble 
when it bursts. Well, I will put pride in 
pocket and talk to Michel myself.” 

They rose to return homeward, and their 
way wound by a rocky path amid boulders 
and steep, torn waterways, where torrents 
leaped at times of storm and filled a brawl- 
ing tributary of the distant Bevera. The 
path was stained rust-red with mud from 
the boots of the mountain-men ; by the way 
grew primroses and violets; and here and 
there fragments of charcoal, that had fallen 
from the backs of passing mules, glittered 
silver-bright under the sun. 


II 


MICHEL Foy sat on his little stool, and the 
boys and girls crowded round him as usual. 
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Most of them were bigger than he was, 
and but for his thin black whiskers, people 
had thought the young man’s pinched little 
face, sharp nose, and big ears belonged to 
a hungry boy. He was often called the 
king of the children, and he seldom wearied 
of his courtiers. He told them stories and 
taught them craft of hand. With stems of 
the great reed he busied his days and fash- 
ioned every sort of quaint contrivance to 
tempt visitors. From deep baskets for 
flowers to tiny cages for crickets, his labors 
ranged, and his brown fingers were never 
idle. He seemed little more than a head, 
body, and hands. His legs were shrunk 
and aborted, his muscular development 
was very feeble, and he had to be carried 
everywhere like a new-born baby. Zoé 
Foy’s face curiously resembled her son’s, 
and her body was also frail and feeble. 
But Annette lacked nothing of health and 
strength; she resembled her dead father, 
and was a year younger than Michel. 

That night his sister spoke with sharp 
words to the little yellow-faced cripple, 
and he answered very mildly, according 
to his wont. 

“Why do you hate the man who loves 
me so truly, brother? What harm has he 
done you? It is very well known that all 
good men like Georges Leblond.” 

“T donot hate him; but I do not respect 
him, and I do not trust him. I would not 
believe everybody, but Cousin Magnat of 
Sospel I do believe, for he has never said 
an untrue thing. Georges is a lazy man 
and a libertine. He has good virtues, and 
is kind because it is easiest to be kind. 
But I do not respect him, and I do not at 
all wish you to marry him.” 

“Cousin Magnat is as good a man as 
walks the earth,” said Zoé, in a piping, 
crisp voice, like the tinkling stridulation of 
a mole-cricket. “He would have married 
me twenty-five years ago. And when I re- 
fused him he never dropped a tear, but 
merely remained a bachelor.” 

“He is as dry as a dead stick. How 
can he judge a young man?” argued 
Annette. 

“It is exceedingly easy to judge Georges 
Leblond,” answered her brother. “ Facts 
are facts. He has—I won’t say it; you 
know very well what I mean. No woman 
who is proud of women ought to marry 
him. He is a crying shame and disgrace. 
God has given him the strength of a horse, 
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and he does nothing but get people into 
trouble. The worms in the grass are work- 
ing more good in the world than he is.” 
“Why should you be so quick to believe 
Cousin Magnat? Has not Georges told 
me over and over again that these stories 
about himself are not true? Everybody 
knows they were invented at Sospel by that 
long, crooked-eyed wretch, Luke Gronsac, 
because Georges beat him at the games.” 
“It is vain to say so, Annette. You 
know as well as I that Leblond does 


very bad things and makes God sad. I 


am not one to say unkind words for fun. 
But you are my own sister, and I love you 
dearly, and I would rather die than see you 
that man’s wife. Your life would be one 
long wail.” 

“T know my own mind, however; and 
I know the big, warm heart of Georges.” 

“Warm enough and big enough—too 
big,” said Madame Foy. “Wait till the 
great, fat giant has been married six 
months and you begin to grow as familiar 
as his boots. Then his big, warm heart will 
begin to warm somebody else. He islike the 
lazy bumblebees that boom and bumble 
from flower to flower. He thinks only of 
himself. The hive is nothing to him.” 

Michel turned his bright, deep-set eyes 
upon his pouting sister. 

“You are only eighteen yet. Wait a 
year. Be patient. I tell everybody to be 
patient. It is so easy to me, but it seems 
so difficult for the rest. People with legs 
can’t be patient, apparently ; but it is quite 
simple if you have none—only two bent 
straws instead. Wait a year, Annette, and 
try him. Tell him to work hard for a whole 
year, and save up some francs, and take a 
better house, where there will be room for 
you as well as for his old aunt. That is 
not much to ask him, if he really loves you 
and wants to be a good husband to you.” 

“It is not for me to dictate tohim. He 
is as knowing as you are. You think no- 
body is clever but yourself, Michel Foy. 
Georges said some very wise things—about 
God and earthquakes.” 

Fear fell on Zoé’s face, and she came 
close to her son. He put out his hands 
and took hers between them. 

“Do not name that. It brings terror to 
our mother, though I tell her that God is 
at the safety-valve of the world, like Charles 
on the railway is at the safety-valve of the 
engine.” 
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“To-day the hills shook again. under 
us,” said Annette, “and Georges swore 
that if he does not have me, he would not 
care whether they swallowed him up.” 

“It is coming,” piped the mother. “So 
I felt before Michel came. There was a 
hush and a waiting, as if the world had 
drawn in its breath deep and was too 
frightened to let it out.. Strange things 
happened among the clouds. They took 
shapes of creatures that nobody ever saw. 
The lightning fell like rain. It melted a 
man’s watch in his pocket, but killed only. 
one side of him.» The other side went on 
living for five years.” 

“Don’t be frightened. If it comes, it 
comes. An earthquake is no more to God 
than to set a mole burrowing under a tuft 
of grass. Perhaps he has great moles deep 
in the earth that can shake mountains when 
he calls them to work. I do not know how 
you can fear, mother,” declared Michel. 

“But you will know,” she said, “if there 
isan earthquake. No living soul ever went 
through that and feared not. God means 
them to frighten us. He knows that there 
is nothing like giving naughty children a 
good shake now and then.” 

In the silence that followed remote 
thunder rolled and reverberated where the 
peaks and gorges of the mountains caught 
it and tossed it back and forward. No 
lightning followed, but the night was very 
dark. This thunder fell strangely on ears 
familiar with thunder. There was a long- 
drawn hollow under-sound, as of a great 
wind, and it persisted after the rumble and 
rattle of the peal had passed by. 

“That is no thunder,” said Madame 
Foy. “That is the agony of the rocks 
opening and grinding together deep down 
in the earth. It is the ribs of the world 
cracking. It comes from below, not above. 
If you put your ear to the ground it is 
louder.” 

“ A great cliff slipped down in the Gourg 
dell’ Ora last night—so Papa Chambourlier 
told me,” declared Michel. “ But hill, or 
vale, or sea, or our home here on the crown 
of the col—it is allone. If an earthquake 
is coming, the ground is marked out for it. 
God has set a seal on the mountains and 
houses and men and women who are to fall. 
Even so the wood-cutter puts his brand 
upon the trees. Only the thing that is to 
happen can happen.” 

“Father Duménil intends to pray for the 
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earth to grow quiet,” said Madame Foy. 
“For my part, I think he ought to have 
done it sooner. He is not happy, and talks 
of going to Paris to see his relatives. For- 
eign people at the coast are already pack- 
ing up and flying north and east.” 

At this moment there came a knock at 
the door, and a neighbor entered. He was 
a big, hairy man—the stone-mason, Papa 
Chambourlier, just mentioned. Nightly he 
came to carry Michel Foy to his bedroom, 
while every morning he brought him down 
again, and for the office he received weekly 
payment of a new wicker basket. Papa 
Chambourlier had lost a bad wife fifteen 
years before, and persisted in a good temper 
ever since. Some people fancied that he 
wanted to marry Madame Foy, but Zoé 
and the mason knew better. 

“Starless,” he said. “Such darkness I 
never felt by night until now. It touches 
you all over. The thunder is in the ground. 
It comes up from the valley, as though the 
soldiers were firing cannons there. The air 
smells like a cave. There are warnings 
everywhere ; but what isaman todo? We 
cannot go and live like dormice on the 
hills, or like sand-fleas on the beach.”’ 

Despite his words, Chambourlier showed 
no alarm. He stopped and smoked awhile, 
jested with the family, and told them the 
news at Castellar, where he was working 
just then. Presently he picked up Michel 
as though he were a guinea-fowl, and car- 
ried him to his room. 

“ Now be a good baby and go to sleep, 
and don’t wake up until the morning,” said 
Papa Chambourlier. 

He had made this joke every day for 
five years, and Michel always nodded and 
laughed at it because the mason liked to 
hear him do so. 


Ill 


Op Castillon was honeycombed with pas- 
sages that ran through dark archways out 
to the hillside. Broad flights of steps also 
ascended to the piazza at the highest point, 
and roundabout this paved space there clus- 
tered houses and rose the church. To the 
west stood a little inclosed burial-ground, 
and on every other side cottages and walls 
and winding stairways grouped together 
with bewildering confusion. In_ bright 
weather deep shadows fell across the shin- 
ing mural spaces, and brave light blazed 
out of darkness where the sun flamed down 
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through the chimney-pots and over the 
tiles. Elsewhere perpetual gloom brooded 
in dark corners, weeds sprouted amid the 
stones of unfrequented alleyways. The 
mountains hemmed in all —a girdle of pine- 
green and hot, sun-baked browns and yel- 
lows in summer-time; and in winter a 
spectacle of lowering clouds that rolled 
heavily away on golden days, to reveal 
the serrated crown of snow-clad peaks. 

Soon after her conversation with Michel, 
Annette met Georges in the darkness 
of a sequestered nook, grass-grown and 
neglected, beside the burial-ground. Her 
mother’s house stood near the church, a 
hundred yards distant. It was one of the 
best in Castillon, and Madame Foy not 
seldom mentioned the fact. 

Annette told her lover what Michel had 
said, and the strong man used bad words, 
indignantly denied the evil rumors, and 
finally declared that to her brother’s un- 
just obstinacy only one reply was pos- 
sible. 

“You must run away with me,” he said. 
“Then you shall know what it is to have a 
strong husband. I will make a way for you 
through the world, and if people stop the 
road I will knock them down and walk 
over them. It is no good being strong 
enough to do three men’s work if we are 
frightened of a cross-grained little goblin 
like Michel. I shall not see him. I shall 
run away with you instead.” 

“If we run away, where do we run to ?”’ 
inquired Annette. 

“To church,” he said. “There is no 
difficulty at all. Father Duménil has offered 
to marry me plenty of times—at least, I 
mean, of course, when I can find a wife. 
And now I have found you. You shall 
vanish away from those who do not under- 
stand me ; and then, when they begin to get 
unhappy, you shall return to them on my 
arm. After we are married, there will be 
nothing more to say.” 

He picked her up and kissed her. 

“ How strong youare! I am like a little 
fly in your arms.” 

“And now I will use my strength to 
fight for you. You shall hide at Sospel till 
the wedding is made ready. The morning 
after to-morrow, while it is yet dark, I shall 
come for you, and you must creep out 
like a shadow. Then we return back again 
in a week or two, and presently Michel and 
your mother will say: ‘We were quite 
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wrong. Georges Leblond is a very good 
fellow, and we love him.’ ” 

“You will work and save francs so that 
we may have a better house ?”’ 

“A better house? What is the matter 
with my house?” 

“The matter is that it would be a very 
good cow-shed, but it is a poor home for 
a young woman. Half of it is no house at 
all, but only a cave in the rock.” 

“Well, it is true that my old aunt does 
not like the house, either. But as to making 
francs— nothing easier. I promise that. If 
a man has the strength of three men, he 
can of course make the francs of three 
men. Anybody knows that.” 

“Then come before dawn the day after 
to-morrow. I trust you because I love 
you. And as soon as it can be, we will be 
married. But mother and Michel must 
know that I am safe and happy. I will 
not go away unless you promise that.” 

“TI promise. I want them to find that I 
am a much better fellow than they think.” 

Presently the lovers parted on the under- 
standing that Annette would be ready to 
leave Castillon at the time appointed. Left 
alone, the big man considered his actions, 
and, chiefly for the sake of convenience, 
decided that he would marry his sweet- 
heart at the first opportunity. Marriage in 
itself was not a thought that attracted him, 
but he loved Annette and believed that she 
would make him a good wife. 

“ After all, it is a very proper and digni- 
fied thing to be married,” he reflected; 
“and it will put that little crooked toad 
Michel in the wrong. That is worth some 
pains.” 

So the charcoal-burner visited Father 
Duménil, and the priest, who was familiar 
with this wandering sheep and his ways, 
promised to perform the ceremony at the 
earliest opportunity. 

“Weare in the hands of God,” he said; 
“and though it is no time for marrying or 
giving in marriage, while the solid earth 
shakes under our feet, yet such a man as 
you must be caught and saved in season 
or out.” 

That night the cry of the earth fell like 
a voice on many sleepless ears, and the 
deep tremors of the mountains awoke 
sounds and discords never heard before. 
Walls, doors, roofs, and roof-trees spoke 
in the darkness and uttered cries and 
whispers as though they talked together. 
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The stones murmured hoarsely, the tiles 
grated, windows chattered, and it seemed 
that unseen hands were shaking them. As 
the timbers of ocean-going ships creak out 
their regular, monotonous answer to the 
waves, so now timbers of dwellings uttered 
sustained sighs and groans. Sometimes an 
article fell suddenly from shelf or ledge; 
sometime an open door would gently shut 
itself, or a shut door would open silently 
without visible agent. 


IV 


SicNs and wonders multiplied during the 
following day, and creatures humbler than 
men— beasts of the field and air that had 
not shown fear until now—began to behave 
strangely and reveal alarm. This obvious 
dread displayed by the secret instinct and 
understanding of unconscious life acted 
upon human minds and served much to 
increase the general terror. 

Heavy darkness hung like a canopy 
upon the mountains. No direct ray pene- 
trated it, but a light, fulvous and sulky, as 
of some sinister planet, tinged the cloud- 
billows with pale copper and stretched 
sickly tentacles of fire across the purple 
depths. Creatures behaved as at eclipse of 
the sun, but to the sense of night was added 
active fear. Fowls sought their perches, 
yet would nat sleep thereon. They main- 
tained a subdued clucking. Domestic 
beasts crowded close to man and put their 
faith in him. The cows lowed in the byres 
and would not eat. The mules nosed one 
another, started and kicked, and spoke their 
secret, thoughts and fears in one another’s 
ears. Dogs howled, showed the whites of 
their eyes, and heard many things beyond 
the power of human ear. 

From the coast came news that tidal 
waves were rolling into Menton’s Bay; 
that a part of the breakwater was broken 
off like dry bread; and that many houses 
had started sudden flaws and cracks, which 
grinned or frowned like mouths in their 
solid walls. 

Day huddled to its close soon after 
noon, and at the hour of. February dusk 
impenetrable gloom crowded upon the 
mountains. The hills and valleys listened 
and waited like sentient, watchful things. 
A vast silence reigned. But this peace was 
broken at midnight by the under-growl and 
rumble now familiar to human ears. Many 
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were found watching on that night. Michel 
Foy’s heart was full of monitions, strange 
and uncertain, that made him refuse Papa 
Chambourlier’s assistance when the mason 
arrived as usual to carry him to bed. 

“No; Isit up to-night,” he said. “Some- 
thing is going to happen.” 

“You don’t mean an earthquake, I 
hope? ’T is to men like ‘you such secrets 
are whispered by Almighty God—I know 
that very well; but still I trust you are 
mistaken, Michel.” 

“T cannot tell you what I feel: it may 
be nothing but my health. I do not think 
there will be an earthquake, except within 
this house. To be plain with you, there 
is mystery here. Annette kissed me and 
went to her bed very early. There were 
tears in her eyes. That is most strange.”’ 

“Well, I can’t stop to talk to-night. The 
whole world is restless and frightened. 
The rats in my house are sitting in a row 
outside their holes, and the dog passes 
them and never looks at them. Nature is 
sick. She’ has a pain in her poor stomach 
that makes her forget to go on with her 
work. If the sun is not pulled up out of 
the sea to-morrow, as usual, it won’t sur- 
prise me in the least.” 

Papa Chambourlier departed, and Zoé 
Foy also left her son presently and retired 
to pray. Michel sat on, watched the flame 
of the lamp, and mused uneasily concern- 
ing his sister. The night crept to its dead 
waste and advanced through the early 
hours of another day. Then, before it was 
yet light, the earth awoke from her sleep 
and there burst upon that land the most 
appalling natural manifestation that man 
can endure. More awful than the spec- 
tacle of sun-flames, or the blaze of a new 
star through the night; more terrific than 
the speed of comets, or the size of the 
great gaseous or stellar nebule ; more sub- 
lime than any other phenomenon of nature, 
because close, immediate, personal, come 
the horrors of earthquake to those en- 
tangled in the midst of them. 

- Suddenly out of the pregnant stillness 
burst a humming and murmur as of insects. 
It deepened swiftly into deafening chaos; 
the ground rocked for a moment, then 
silence returned. Upon the brief respite 
new sounds fell, and Michel, whose hands 
had instinctively clutched the wooden arms 
of his little chair, heard a strange grating 
and rending, then a crash. He knew that 
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a house or part of a house had tumbled 
down. Again the humming boomed out of 
the darkness, and a dazzle of light filled 
the square of the window and seemed, with 
its silvery glare, to put his lamp out. Then 
all was darkness, and the lamp burned 
steadily, like a red bead. Now the earth 
began to rock in earnest; through an in- 
creasing clamor there came, shrill and thin, 
the shrieks of women and the cries of men. 
‘Two people rushed into the chamber, and 
as they did so a curious hiss, like rushing 
water, sounded above Michel’s head, and 
he saw the ceiling crack across. But only 
a little mortar fell. Zoé came down the 
stairs into the room, and as she did so the 
outer door burst open and a man shouted : 

“Annette! Annette! Fly! Ithas come 
—the earthquake! Castillon is falling into 
the valley!” 

Georges rushed in, and before he had 
gone a yard, the mother of Michel was at 
his feet with her arms round his knees. 

“Save him! Save him, for the love of 
God!— Michel! Oh, you that are strong, 
lift him up and carry him to safety before 
the earth swallows us all!” 

But Georges shook her off. 

“Let imps like himself save him! Men 
must save women to-night,’ he said. 
“Where is Annette? I have come for her.” 

In a moment he had leaped up the stairs 
and met his sweetheart at the top. 

“ My brother first ; he—” she cried, and 
then indeed she felt the might of a man; 
for Georges, well knowing that life or 
death hung in the balance of the moment, 
seized her, leaped down the rocking stairs 
with her, and rushed from the house. Like 
a madman he fought his way through the 
masses of people in the street, and was 
among the first to be clear of the falling 
village. His only thought was their united 
salvation. 

As he left the room, deaf to Zoé’s curse, 
his foot had touched the table and sent it 
spinning. The lamp dropped and went out. 

In the street showers of tiles and stones 
were falling from rending walls, and the 
people, with screams and cries, fought in 
half-naked crowds at every egress. Down 
the steep steps out of the village they 
rushed and tumbled. There was no dark- 
ness now, for continued lightning blazed 
on the foreheads of the hills, and every 
tottering house and heaving street shone 
stark under the sky. Shock followed shock, 
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but the earth did not open: only the houses 
bulged and broke. Walls fell out or split 
and still stood. Roofs dropped ; the dwell- 
ings upon the edge of the town broke off 
and slipped down upon the sides of the 
precipices. A noise louder than cannon 
persisted ; miraculous escapes occurred at 
every turn, and soon men, women, and 
children had deserted their homes and 
dragged the bedridden out of immediate 
danger. Bleeding, injured, half insane, the 
people wandered over the palpitating hills, 
or fell on their knees, or clung in masses 
tightly together, like frightened monkeys. 

But no man stopped to answer Zoé’s 
screams for help, and the little moiety of a 
man on whom her whole love centered im- 
plored his mother to depart while he sat 
calmly in the midst of the chaos and waited 
for death to find him. Then Zoé bade him 
get on her back, and so, tottering and gasp- 
ing, shecrept feebly out intothe horror of the 
night and fought with the earthquake for 
Michel. Her progress was slow, and twice 
she fell. He prayed her to leave him and es- 
cape for Annette’s sake ; but she would not. 

Presently, when nearly safe, she fell 
again and fainted, half-way down a little 
path just beneath the village. He crawled 
away from her like a spider, and called 
upon God to save her and reward her for 
a love that had risen higher than the fear 
of death. He cried with his small voice 
for succor, but none heard him. 

Suddenly a mass of masonry and ten 
thousand tons of the cliff beneath it came 
down together. The woman escaped this 
avalanche of stone by ten yards, and she 
had returned to her senses in time to see 
the hillside roll over her son as a breaking 
wave rolls over a pebble. Since the Pha- 
raohs, perhaps no man has ever had such 
a majestic monument as nature lifted above 
little Michel Foy. 

When tardy day came and light broke 
again upon the ruined village, among the 
first intrepid spirits to visit it was Georges 
Leblond, and the greeting he won from a 
demented mother dwelt in his heart for 
many days. 


V 


Zokt Foy never departed from old Castillon, 
and while every other inhabitant deserted 
the shattered town and saw in this disaster 
a message from God to leave the place 
forever, she resolutely abode in her house 
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and refused to share the general exodus. 
Like some spirit, she still haunted her son’s 
grave, still daily sat beside it, the only liv- 
ing human thing in that scene of desola- 
tion. Her home was among the few that 
suffered little injury; but, for the rest of 
the houses, every one revealed some spe- 
cial hurt, humorous or terrific, partial or 
complete, as the result of the earthquake. 
To-day the village lies as though it had 
been deserted but yesterday. 

One can almost see the flying folk and 
the walls tambling about them. Rent and 
torn, as though battered by great ordnance, 
the church, the shops, the habitations round 
about, gape with many wounds, or stand 
mere shells and stony skeletons. Here the 
side of a house has fallen into the valley 
beneath, and the economy and plan of the 
little rooms stand revealed. Wall-paper 
still flaps in the wind ; hearths are yet black 
with the last fires that burned upon them 
nineteen years ago. Whole stories are 
gone sometimes, and dust of the chimney- 
pots lies scattered in the dwelling-rooms. 
Elsewhere the earth has heaved up foun- 
dations, and the sunlight shines on empty, 
roofless cellars and dark corners and cave- 
dwellings, where aforetime the folk lived in 
chambers wrought from the living rock. 
Chaos and tremendous movement seem 
suddenly frozen here. There is a vivid 
feeling that the place has but this moment 
fallen to pieces. 

The crash and thunder of perishing 
houses, the earth billowing like a seventh 
wave under flying feet, the sounds and 
echoes from the mountains, the roar of 
thunder that answered the rending rocks, 
and the appalled human life tumbling away 
in a stream under the lightning —this spec- 
tacle wakes to the spirit’s sense and fills 
the least imaginative mind with horror and 
wonder in presence of the wrecked village. 

No hand has been lifted to steady a 
single stone since the night of the catas- 
trophe. Everything stands, lies, gapes, tot- 
ters, as the earthquake left it. Only the 
unceiled human homes are empty, while 
the woodwork rots, the ironwork rusts, and 
green things loll out of broken walls, fes- 
toon fallen masonry, blossom through the 
chinks of hanging shutters, and weave 
chaplets of flowers for a hundred ruins. 

Now New Castillon, snowy of wall and 
red of roof, stretches along a lower ridge 
of the col, and there man is happy and 
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busy again, and a new generation of babies 
listens to the old story, or, growing bold 
with years, makes little frightened journeys 
to the dead village. 

Only Zoé keeps her ancient place, and 
she, upon the return of the anniversary, 
never fails to fashion a great cross of prim- 
roses and purple hepaticas and place it on 
the hill beneath which her son lies. 

Last year Papa Chamboutrlier, now re- 
tired, chanced to recollect the fateful day 
in February ; whereupon he tramped to the 
ruins and held converse with his friend. 
He found her, as he expected, sitting be- 
side Michel's grave. 

“Yes,’’ she said, “ there he lies, and there 
he will lie till the last great earthquake of 
all. He came out of an earthquake and 
he went back into one. There is a miracle 
in that. Such beginnings and endings do 
not happen to common people.” 

“He was a very good little man. The 
Lord certainly wanted him,’’ said Papa 
Chambourlier, lowering his massive trunk 
to a rock beside the way, and bringing a 
pipe from his pocket. 

“He was more than a man. 
an angel hidden inside him.” 

“So there is in every one of us.”’ 

“ But that is not what I mean. He was 
possessed, as we say.” 

“He will rise, bright and beautiful, with 
legs—and wings, too, for that matter.” 

“And a crown of gold upon his head.”’ 

“Not a doubt of it, Zoé Foy.” 

“T would rather have been his mother 
than Christ’s, my friend.” 

“T should not talk quite so strongly as 
that; but of course you are a little strange. 
Who would not be strange, if they had lived 
up here alone with the lizards and ghosts 
of houses all these years? When are you 
coming down?” 

“When I am dead I shall go down. Do 
you know that my son made only one mis- 
take in his life?” 

“ Ah, how few of us can say that! What 
was it, Zoé? Perhaps you are wrong.” 

“No; I am right. Michel said that 
Georges Leblond was a bad man; but, as 
you know, he has turned out a very proper 
husband and father. He would let me go 
and live with Annette and the eight young 
ones to-morrow, if I liked.” 

“ Don’t blame Michel. He was perfectly 
right about Georges; but then came the 
earthquake. An earthquake is a wonderful 


There was 
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thing for putting the fear of God intoa man, 
remember. We are a very godly genera- 
tion—we who felt the earth beginning to 
open its jaws under us. If there had been 
no earthquake, Georges would never have 
reformed. He might even be a wicked 
bachelor still, and Annette rather an un- 
happy woman. I tell you, mother, that an 
earthquake every ten years would be a very 
good thing for the business of heaven— 
and for the business of house-builders, too. 
New Castillon made my fortune, certainly.” 
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“T often ask God to let me be here to 
help Michel from this great pile of stones 
when the Last Day comes and the trumpet 
calls him to rise.” 

“Have no fear. There will be a dozen 
shining angels ready to pull him out.” 

She nodded, but her eyes never left the 
mound. Presently’she humped herself up 
in her usual position, with her chin on her 
hands, and then Papa Chambourlier de- 
parted, because he perceived that she 
wanted his company no more. 
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HE night Cuney Dolan fetched home 

his wife, Dennis Morety stood be- 
tween him and his door, and Cuney had 
a fine black eye before he got Kathleen 
over the threshold. 

“Ye dirthy blaygard! Ye crawlin’ sar- 
pent!”’ shouted Morety, his tall, black 
figure taller by the long arm shaken above 
his head. 


BY JOHN SLOAN 


But Cuney, little and cautious, called 
through the crack of the door: “ An’ did n’t 
I take her fair from under the big nose iv 
ye, an’ ye wid the long chanst ye had at 
her?” and: slammed the door, and slid the 
bolt. 

The evening was late and dark. The 
street of Ballyhaize was empty. And 
whether Dennis went north or south, on 
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sea or land, Kathleen Dolan never knew. 
She was a silent woman. She never asked 
questions or gave reasons. If her choice 
had been less love of Cuney than fear of 
Dennis, she did not correct Cuney’s ap- 
prehension. Cuney was steady, sober, 
‘industrious; Dennis, a long, idle, black 
“bosthoon,” with a flat thigh in the sad- 
dle and lashes to sweep your heart away. 
Kathleen had never believed he loved her 
until the door banged and the bolt slid 
under Cuney’s fist. If she regretted her 
choice then, her man never knew it, and 
childbirth and field labor left for herself 
no introspections. For Cuney, though in- 
dustrious, was not lucky. He had just 
enough strength against the current of 
tribulation to keep in one spot, pulled back, 
now and then, by a bad potato year. He 
never progressed. He grew into the earth, 
like one of his own tubers. 

“Ye can move him,” said Kathleen, 
“no more than the Rock o’ Cashel.” It 


was Kathleen’s own feverish ambition for 
“two cows an’ a hin” of her own that 
finally uprooted them, and sent them toss- 
ing across the Atlantic. 

With every sense dazed, every instinct 
wrenched, with the solid ground giddily 


plunging under their feet after three thou- 
sand miles of pitching ocean, again con- 
founded by three thousand miles of ring- 
ing, swinging rails, they were suddenly 
disgorged from their torment upon the 
breast of the land. Wider, bluer skies 
and hotter sun than they had known; but 
the land again, green and wet,—for it was 
February,—a quiet valley dipping away 
to 4 mountained rim. 

Upon the lower spur of one of these 
flanking mountains, short walking-distance 
from town, Cuney took up his land—three 
acres—by squatter rights. In spite of the 
first sear summer, which shriveled their 
hearts with loneliness and fear, the harsh 
voices and strange ways of the town, the 
children left behind under Irish sod, their 
horizon of life widened out with the wid- 
ened landscape. Cuney’s eyes, indeed, 
were seldom raised from his boot-toes. He 
seemed bending toward the earth. All his 
thought was of it—what he put into and 
took from it.. But Kathleen’s back was like 
a dart. If her black head ever bent, it was 
toward the dun flank of the Jersey at milk- 
ing-time. 

She lived “in,” as the wife of a landed 
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proprietor should, whose three acres were 
combed to velvet by an iron harrow. Her 
sense of order was concentrated upon the 
two rooms of the shanty. Her table was 
scrubbed as white as the starched curtain 
of her window. Her stove was as bright 
as Cuney’s Sunday boots. Her pans were 
like silver. The fat prayer-books and the 
“ Lives of the Martyrs” that adorned the 
shelf above her crockery were models of 
geometrical precision. But what was the 
use of putting “the outside” to rights—the 
yard where the six leghorns, more exquisite 
of feather than of personal habits, scuttled 
like a fleet of yachts, where the pig wan- 
dered, where the Jersey stood to be milked 
—the yard across which, back and forth, 
from five of a primrose sunrise to nine of 
a purple sky, Kathleen darted like a slim 
black swallow ? 

“Sure,” she said to the protesting sum- 
mer cottager who, coming for her evening 
quart, held her skirts high, “I ’d feel me- 
self impident in the face o’ nature to be 
settin’ the outside to rights.” 

Prosperity filled her heart. If to rise to 
milk at five, in cold or heat, seemed some- 
thing like poverty to the summer cottagers, 
prosperity is but comparative, and Kath- 
leen could remember the potato-fields and 
peat-bogs of Meath. And if, in those early 
years, such memory brought one regret, it 
was not for the ragged heaths and rotting 
rains. Rich brown earth for the raising of 
hay and corn was her unfailing delight; 
but she looked with condescension upon 
the endless orchards of the valley, and 
tolerated the great hill vineyards only be- 
cause they belonged to “the church.” One 
patch of grape-vines, however, she could 
point to with unbridled derision, from the 
fact that it “on’y belonged to some bos- 
thoon of a crayther of a Dago.” 

It hung, a poor, ill-cultivated, half- 
planted acre, tossed away into the middle 
of the chaparral of the almost perpendicu- 
lar spur above the Dolan place. 

“ An’ whoever would be afther goin’ off 
like that an’ buildin’ in the bush must be 
crazy,” said Kathleen, shading her keen 
eyes with her hand, and peering up at 
the solitary figure creeping from stump to 
stump. 

“The crayther,” said Cuney; “maybe 
’t was all he could get.” 

“Ye get but what ye take. Never a 
thing more,” said Kathleen. She hung her 
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egg-baskets on her arm and tramped down 
to town. It was in the post-office that some 
one, passing out, brushed her, passing in. 
She turned, expecting a town acquaintance, 
and saw Dennis Morety. She knew him, 
in spite of his wild, black beard and furtive 
eye. The look he gave her was part de- 
fiance, but most appeal, and his hand rose 
to his nondescript hat. What was it lighted 
the smother of anger in her, that flushed 
up through her face? She turned her eyes 
to the front, and marched in with her back 
asstraightasastick. With the tail of her eye 
she saw Dennis’s shadow lunging across 
the street. 

“Why, Mrs. Dolan,” said the postman, 
handing out her mail, the weekly paper, 
and the coal bill, “don’t you know your 
neighbor ?” 

“He ’s no neighbor o’ 
Kathleen. 

“Why, yes. His place is on the hill, 
right above yours.” 

“Qh, if it’s the patch o’ shtumps above 
ye mane, it ’s meself did n’t know a cray- 
ther ’d be livin’ the place,” said Kathleen, 
carelessly. 

“Don’t you know he has a right of way 
through your ranch ?” asked the Yankee 
postman. 


mine,” said 
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MARCHED IN WITH HER 


BACK AS STRAIGHT AS A STICK” 


“A right!” said Kathleen, with a start, 
and a flash of her eye that made the post- 
man uneasy. 

“Well, Mrs. Dolan,” he explained, “ you 
see, before you preémpted that land—”’ 

“T what, Misther Ransom?” 

“Took it up. You did n’t buy it. It 
belonged to no one before you had it, and 
Morety had a trail across it to his place; 
so now he holds a right of way.” 

“ Across our land ?” 

“You see, it was n’t yours then, Mrs. 
Dolan.” 

“It is now,” said Kathleen. 

The conversation was at an end. A 
word had stopped her hearing. 

“A right!” she muttered, tramping 
home through the dust. “’T is him has 
always thought he had the right wid me 
an’ mine widout the askin’. A right!” 

Her wrath smoldered through milking- 
time, to blaze out to Cuney over his pipe, 
as they sat on the step under the hot May 
moon. 

“So he has the place above, the thafe! 
An’ what trail’s the one he calls his own?” 
says Cuney. 

“I’m thinkin’ ’t is the little ould one 
beyant the barn. I ’ve niver set fut on 
it meself but to be afther the chickens,” 
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says Kathleen, with a cock of her proud 
head. 

“Sure I ’ll take the bird-gun to him, 
the long, black swine, snakin’ over hon- 
est property—” A fit of coughing broke 
Cuney’s sentence. 

“*T is the air that's bad for your chist, 
dear,” said Kathleen, anxiously. “ Be goin’ 
to bed, and I ’ll get ye a sup o’ whisky.” 

If she had been fierce with Dennis, she 
was tender with Cuney. Dennis had 
laughed at Cuney’s narrow shoulders and 
bad potato crops, and Kathleen_ experi- 
enced a fierce satisfaction in recalling 
Dennis Morety’s unkempt hair and forlorn 
coat. “’T is himself ‘ll «have the big ind 
o’ the cheese this time,” she thought. But 
“black Dennis” had not earned his so- 
briquet of “Sly” without cause. Cuney 
got the bird-gun, but Morety got a lawyer, 
afar more efficacious weapon in this queer 
country, it seemed; for Dennis established 
beyond a doubt his right of way to the 
trail “beyant the barn,” with ominous 
warning of fine and imprisonment for 
Cuney Dolan if he attempted to molest 
him. 

Dennis celebrated the winning of the 
case by getting fearsomely drunk in his 


shanty “above the hill,’ and raving down 
the right of way in the middle of the night, 
shouting wild imprecations up the gulch. 
Kathleen, late over her ironing-board, 
heard, and, listening, shivered. 

“”T is him has the black heart,” she 


thought. “The divil has him intirely.” 
She had few of her country’s superstitions 
left, but she felt the breath of them in her 
hair with the wild voice down the canon. 

Dennis Morety’s hand had never been 
far from the black jug, but now he seemed 
fairly in it. Sometimes, going late to the 
barn to make all fast against marauding 
coyotes, Kathleen saw a drunken lantern- 
spark tottering among the trees, heard 
the stones roll under an uncertain tread, 
heard a hoarse voice lifted in a black word. 
Sometimes there was also the voice of 
Dennis’s young brother, Patrick, “ soother- 
ing” him, helping him up the steep tangle 
of the mountain trail. Kathleen had occa- 
sional glimpses of this boy, a pale shadow 
of a creature, trudging up and down the 
right of way, and her heart was sore at 
sight of his starved face. Her hatred of 
the name Morety, though more intense, 
was less inclusive than Cuney’s. 
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“°T is no fault o’ Pat’s they ’re the 
same flesh,” she argued; “and ’t is small 
doubt but the black baste lathers the lad.” 

So once and again she stopped Patrick 
on his way for a word, or for a drink of 
new milk from the pail. Patrick was just 
one more excuse for hatred of Dennis. 
Another came with the spring, when Den- 
nis boasted that he had “a new whip on 
Dolan’s back.” 

It was only a tricornered piece of land 
that Cuney had taken of his squatter right 
without question ; and since his land was 
unsurveyed, and since Dennis had no in- 
terest in “cooltivatin’,” boundary disputes 
had not arisen. But Cuney, growing richer, 
undertook to fence in his crops, one of 
which, projecting like a peninsula across 
the trail, bore a luxuriant growth of Dolan 
turnips. It was this “lap o’ land,” Dennis 
claimed, that cut off his right of way the 
law had given him. The fence was com- 
plete up to this last scrap before he asserted 
his rights; and, though Kathleen derided 
them, Dolan hesitated. That word the 
“law” was a terrible one to poor Cuney’s 
ears. He profited by Morety’s example, 
and went to see the law in person. It was 
a rainy March night, and he came home 
with a chill, coughing, and kept his bed. 
His narrow chest was weakened by much 
bending above a plow, and the cold wrung 
his lungs. 

For a week the lap o’ land was forgotten. 
For Kathleen everything but life and death 
dwindled to nothing. And when pneu- 
monia snuffed out Cuney like a feeble 
candle, her horizon narrowed to the room 
“ off,” where her dead lay. But after the 
funeral was over, the condolences of the 
neighbors had been given, the doctor’s bill 
paid, and the mass said, and she was back 
again in the chain of daily existence, she 
remembered the lap o’ land and the un- 
finished fence. 

“The divil sha’n’t say he has a whip on 
the Dolans’ backs,” she thought, an edge 
of anger on her grief. A not unimpressive 
figure in her black, she called upon the 
lawyer poor Cuney had consulted. 

The lawyer suggested that it would be 
quite easy to fence the turnips separately, 
without interrupting the right of way. 

“But it ’s the lap o’ land he claims his 
own, an’ himself wid turnips off it these 
four years,”’ answered Kathleen, the widow 
Dolan. 
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“Your land has been surveyed, of 
course ?” inquired the amused attorney. 

“ An’ did n’t himself luk it over wid his 
own eye? An’ was n’t the lap o’ land 
planted the first year? An’ if it was Mo- 
rety’s, why did n’t the omadhaun lift his 
wurd then an’ there ?”’ 

To this excellent logic the lawyer offered 
the suggestion that upon so large and 
flourishing a place as Mrs. Dolan’s there 
must be pieces of cultivated ground more 
adapted tothe plant- 
ing of turnips than 
the lap o’ land be- 
yond the trail. 

The widow Dolan 
wished him good 
day. “’T is me- 
self ’s done mess- 
in’ wid the like o’ 
thim,” she mut- 
tered, with refer- 
ence to lawyers in 
general. 

“T ’ll settle me- 
self wid Misther 
Morety, wid all the 
law in the States on 
his back.” 


On her way home 
she stopped at the 
carpenter’s shop to 


speak with 
Jack Casey. 

“T suppose, now, 
Jack, that a b’y as 
young an’ light as 
ye would natherally 
be feared o’ the likes 
o’ Dennis Morety ?” 
says she. 

“Me?” says young Jack, puffing out 
like a pigeon. “Should I be afraid with 
a muscle like that?’’ And he stripped his 
young arm for her admiration. 

“It’s a fine, sthrong arm, b’y. And can 
it pound a fince-post as har-rd as it can 
pound a man?” 

“ But try it,” says Jack. 

The next day young Casey dug eight 
deep post-holes around the turnip crop, 
and one was full in the middle of the right 
of way. There was not enough light left 
to drive them home, that task and the 
stretching of the wires being reserved for 
the next morning. Kathleen lay awake 
that night, listening. If Dennis, mad 


young 
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drunk as usual, went lunging down the 
trail, might not he break his neck over that 
middle post? “ His own desarts,” she told 
herself; “but ’t is meself that ’s no mur- 
therer.” 

She slept badly, and before milking, as 
soon as she could see her way, she went 
down the dip of the gulch, past the barn, 
and stood on the embankment that com- 
manded the lap o’ land. For a moment 
she did not know what had happened to 
her. She thought 
she had gone blind. 
She scrambled down 
the embankment 
and stood in the 
midst of ruin. The 
turnips were laid 
waste — trampled 
and beaten flat! But 
that was not the 
worst: every post 
was uprooted and 
prone, and every 
hole, so toilsomely 
dug, was filled up 
and leveled off. She 
could not have told 
that post-holes had 
ever been dug there. 

Tears of rage 
sprang to her eyes. 
She struck her foot 
into the battered sod 
of her field, and 
shook her fist at the 
mountain. The mo- 
ment was too over- 
powering for speech. 
But as she painfully 
scaled the bank and 
clambered up the hill she muttered : “ Him 
break his neck, indade! ’T is meself could 
wish I ’d dug a pit to take him, bottle 
an’ all.” 

The clang of her milk-pans as she hur- 
tled them about the kitchen was like a 
challenging trumpet, and it was possibly 
audible to “black Dennis,” lurking and 
listening in the clump of laurels below 
his shanty. By the time Jack Casey had 
appeared, ready to hammer home the 
posts, Kathleen’s fighting spirits were in 
such fettle that she cheered up the boy’s 
lengthened face, that had stretched out 
woefully at the whole day’s job to be 
done over again, with a prospect of an- 
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other uprooting. But Kathleen pointed out 
precautions. 

“T ’ll shtand up all night wid a gun be- 
fore he ’Il put his fut in me fince again,” 
she said. “I ’ll help ye be diggin’ the 
holes, Jack; so we ’ll finish the job the 
day.” 

She took up a shovel and swung down 
the hill with a stride as long as the lad’s. 
Years had hollowed her cheeks and drawn 
harsh lines from nostril to mouth; but if 
she was as spare as a hawk, she was still 
straight as an arrow, and she delved and 
hammered as unceasingly as Jack Casey. 
Jack had caught the infection of the feud, 
which, in his young exuberance, he called 
“the fun,’”’ and he whistled to his strokes; 
but the widow Dolan worked with a fierce, 
nervous energy that locked her lips and 
told terribly on her strength. The drop- 
ping sun saw Casey hammering the last 
post home. Stretching the wires was short 
work, and as the last light dripped through 
the trees Kathleen Dolan surveyed her 
completed fence from the top of the bank, 
every bone aching, but uplifted by victory. 

It seemed that to this victory would be 
added the pleasure of proclamation, when, 
with his shadow lunging before, and his 
lantern swinging from his hand, Dennis 
Morety shambled down through the bushes. 
He was as gaunt and ragged as a wolf. 
His hair and beard were one wild mat. 
His eyes slunk. His gait was between a 
trot and a shuffle. In the gathering twi- 
light he saw neither Kathleen nor Casey, 
nor the fence until he was abreast of the 
wire. Then he pulled back, looked at it 
an instant, then glared left and right. He 
missed seeing Jack in the overgrowth be- 
yond the turnip-beds, but he saw Kathleen, 
standing thin and erect against the pale 
sky above him. 

“Good avenin’, Misther Morety,” she 
said smoothly. “I hope ye have n’t tired 
yerself intirely wid yer exertions.” 

He pointed his stick at her. “Take yer 
dirthy posts off me land,” he said in a 
hoarse voice, “ or I Il have the law on ye!” 

“The law, is it?’ The widow Dolan 
folded her arms triumphantly. “Don’t 
come blitherin’ law to me, when both thim 
lawyers down below says yer crazy mad, 
an’ won’t have nothin’ to do wid ye.” 

Dennis went dark red, for this was true. 
He changed base. “Ye can’t grow any- 
thin’ on my land,” he growled, flourishing 
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his stick at the demolished turnips. “I ’ll 
disthry it as I disthried thim.” 

“An’ were ye afther thinkin’ I ’d be 
havin’ a witheroo over a thrifle of vig’ti- 
bles, an’ me wid me good shtiff fince 
around me land?” she inquired loftily. 

“*T is not your land.” Dennis struck 
the fence a blow with his staff that made 
the wire sag. “It ’s across me nght o’ 
way ye ’ve built it. "Tis my fince. I ’ll 
have what the law gave me.” 

“An’ is your right o’ way so shtiff it 
won't bend a bit? What ’s hindtherin’ ye 
goin’ round? ’T was a kindness of me 
lettin’ ye have yer way through me lap o’ 
land while it was open; but now ye can 
jusht go a step out o’ yer way round it, 
an’ much harm may it do ye!” 

Dennis made a sudden lunge toward the 
bank with his stick. 

“Be about your business,” cried Jack 
Casey, seizing his arm. 

Dennis raised his cane over the boy’s 
head, but it did not fall, and Jack con- 
tinuing to hustle him, he drew off down 
the trail, growling like a dog whose bone 
has been snatched. 

The widow Dolan strode home exulting. 
But with the departure of Jack after din- 
ner she had a sudden fall of spirits, a mis- 
erable sense of bitterness and loneliness. 
Until that evening’s encounter she had 
kept a memory, however seldom revived, 
—one that, at times, had impiously swum 
between her eyes and the pages of the 
“Lives of the Martyrs,”—a memory of 
“black Dennis” riding at top speed 
through Dublin fair; of “sly Dennis Mo- 
rety”’ dangling round her door, waiting 
for her to come home with her turf cut- 
tings. But Dennis Morety backing down 
the trail, growling like a dog that dares 
not bite, had effaced the picture forever. 
She aged in that one night. 

Cuney’sdeath had stripped herof human 
companionship, and she clung to the hate 
of her enemy as the only thing life had left 
her. While Dennis, as sly and vengeful as 
a black cat, hung above her, weaving 
schemes for her discomfiture, her brain 
was busy with methods to foil or retaliate. 
If she went out of a morning to find her 
wires in a tangle, a young tree was apt to 
fall across the Morety trail, to be removed 
by Dennis only with great exertion. If 
her new potato crop was uprooted, he 
might find his wood-sled, left in the cut 
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overnight, upset, and half its load tumbled 
into the cafion. 

She never dreamed of relinquishing her 
feud, but she was grim over it. She drew 
away from her neighbors until they sus- 
pected her of being queer. She was cold 
with loneliness, and she reared broods of 
chickens, and nursed young lambs in the 
house, for something 
to “soother’’—to keep 
away the sharp pang of 
it. Field-work and house- 
work—she did both. She 
bent her back to the 
plow, and her hands 
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grew broad and horny. She sowed her 
crops, and harvested them with spade and 
rhythmically swinging scythe. Her face, 
turned much to sun and wind, beaten 
brown and red, relaxed its harsh lines to 
kindlier wrinkles. Her eyes had more 
peace from much looking at sky and trees 
and mountainous spaces; but there was a 
rooted trouble in her heart that confession 
and penance would not slacken. Every 
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time she looked up at the stumpy vineyard 
above her it stirred afresh. Every time 
she saw Dennis Morety’s shadow sliding 
down “beyant the barn,” she felt the hard 
bitterness. 

Rumors began to be about town that 
Patrick, the lad, was going Dennis’s way 
with the bottle. Then one night she heard 

in the post-office that Pat 
Morety, while drunk and 
trying to get home alone, 
had fallen down the em- 
bankment of the big 
bridge and broken his 
neck. 

“Sure, an’ is n’t the 
poor b’y better dead than 
wid black Dennis?”’ said 
the widow Dolan. But 
to herself she thought: 
“He’s neither chick nor 
child; he ’s alone like 

meself. *T is a terrible thing to be 
alone. An’ if it’s for his sins, what 
were mine to be lift like him? 
Did n’t I have a r’ason for me 
black anger?” 

She was stealing down to the 


barn one evening, with a couple 
of straying turkeys under herarms, 
whose cries she had followed 
“through the bush for the matther 


of an hour.” As she went she 
fancied one moving shadow where 
many were still, and that fancy 
quickened her superstitions and 
her pace in a whisk. She opened 
the door of the chicken-house, 
slipped the protesting fowls with- 
in, slid the latch, and turned to a 
slinking, shrinking something that 
seemed of scarcely more substance 
than a shadow. 
“Kathleen Dolan,” said a wav- 
ering voice. 
She drew back with a chill, and 
crossed herself. 
“I ’m not a ghosht,” said the voice, 
gathering confidence. 
Kathleen made a quick step forward. 
Thin ye ’re a threspasser,” she said. 
“It’s Dennis, Kathleen,” quavered the 
shadow. 

“ Kathleen, is it, Misther Morety ? ” said 
she, drawing up. “It’s the widder Dolan 
ye ’re talkin’ to.” 

“Kathleen,” said Dennis, a black hulk, 
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drawing into the moonlight, “ye ’ve no 
call to fear me.” 

“Fear, indade, ye long, black scut! Be 
off, or I ’li take a shtick to ye!” 

“ An’ where will I go?” he said, with a 
wild eye. 

“Where ye wint before.” 

He looked up the hill, where his vine- 
yard was a freckled patch on the moun- 
tain. “I can’t. L’ave me shlape in yer 
barn to-night, Kathleen. I ’m feared.” 

“An’ what are ye feared of, ye oma- 
dhaun? The coyotes?” 

“Of himself,” moaned Dennis. 

“ Himself !’’ she said, with a start. 

“Ay, Pathrick.” 

“An’ what have ye to fear from the 
poor lad, God rest his sowl?”’ said Kath- 
leen, making the sign of the cross. 

“He does n't,” said Dennis, with a rasp 
—“he does n’t rest, Kathleen! He begged 
me to go wid him the night, an’ I would n't. 
If I'd been'wid him, he’d niver have gone 
over. It’s all alone there on the hill, an’ 
I ’m feared he ‘Il rise on me.” 

“ Whisht!”’ she said, pulling in her shoul- 
ders. “ Yefule, thelad’s at peace. Don’t ye, 
Dennis Morety, ashk any favors 0’ me.” 

“L’ave me shlape in yer barn!” the 
voice wailed. “Kathleen, it’s in me heart 
he ’ll rise on me.” 

She was turned from him, looking up 
the hill toward the solitary light of her 
house. That point of flame was the one 
thing that saved her from fear equal to his 
own. Presently she said shortly : “ Beafther 
pullin’ the door to behint ye, an’ luk out 
for the settin’ hin in the wesht corner.” 

“Oh, may the light o’ hiven shine on 
ye! The saints make yer bed aisy!” 
Dennis’s babble pursued her in an inco- 
herent trail as she toiled up the slope. 

Once with the door of her house locked 
after her, “ Mother iv Hiven,’’ she panted, 
“may Cuney forgive me for it; but I 
could n't, I could n’t! Well, kape his 
soul, he ’ll have no r’ason to walk by me,” 
she thought as she put out her light. 

In the morning she stopped Dennis as 
he was slipping from the barn down the 
trail, where the lap o’ land flourished with 
cabbages. 

“ Come up for abite,” she said brusquely, 
and set him by the table, with a huge cup 
of coffee, and a roll the size of a young 
loaf in his fist. He rolled his eyes with 
suspicion at her, moving deftly about the 
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room without a word. But he copied her 
silence, and shambled from the door with 
a mumble that might have been gratitude. 

He made her barn his lodging again 
that night, and in the morning, after a 
plate of breakfast from her hand, at her sug- 
gestion he split the wood. The idea that 
she meant kindness began to penetrate his 
dull brain, and he offered to put his hand 
to the plow. 

“T ’ll turn me own furrow,” said the 
widow Dolan. “Ye ’d besht be afther 
yours.”’ 

“*T is pasht cooltivatin’,” said Dennis, 
with a gloomy glance at his ragged vine- 
yard ; and when she sought to call him to 
dinner, she found him laboriously weeding 
in the lap o’ land among the cabbages. 

It was indeed a tacit acknowledgment 
of the end of ancient war. She was kind, 
almost gentle, over the supper; and later, 
after the milk-pails were scalded, she sat * 
out on the step with him, her hands on 
her knees, her tired eyes looking off into 
the vapors of the valley. Dennis took his 
pipe out of his mouth, and stared hard at 
the toe of his dilapidated boot. 

“I ’m wondherin’,” he began—“I ’m 
wondherin’, Kathleen, why ye were so 
fierce wid me that first time I saw ye. 
Why would n’t ye spake to me?” 

“T dunno,” said the widow Dolan, 
slowly. “I was jusht black angry, Dinnis. 
An’ I’m thinkin’ ’t was because ye be- 
haved so bad when I was married.” 

“Me?” Dennis gave a dull stare. 
“Why did n’t ye take me thin, ’stead o’ 
Cuney ?” he asked finally, his eye again 
on his boot. . 

“T’m thinkin’ if ye ’d behaved like that 
before me marriage, instid of afther, I 
might have.” 

The brain, once so keen and quick, 
labored with the problem, and from the 
words uprose at last a foggy idea. 

“I’m wondherin’,” said Dennis, grow- 
ing dark red, “if ye ’d take me now.” 

“If 1’d—I’d take ye now!” repeated 
the widow Dolan, slowly. But the eyes 
she turned upon him were not scornful. 
“ Dennis,” she said—“ Dennis Morety, ye 
ould fule! fe marry? Ye marry? An’ 
both iv us as ould as Methuselah’s cat! 
Why, Cuney Dolan w’u'd walk! He ’d 
rise on ye quicker than poor Pathrick!”’ 

“Let him!” said Dennis, violently. 
“T’ll bate him as I’ve bate him before!” 
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“Whisht! ” she said forbiddingly. “The 
man I married; an’ I ’ll never do that 
much for ye. I'll give ye yer bite an’ sup, 
an’ I ’ll keep ye in me barn, Dennis Mo- 
rety; but not one step nearer ye come. 
No,” she said, with a settled resolution on 
her face; “’t was me fault as much as 
yours. I did n’t trust ye first, an’ I blamed 
all me fears on ye afther. But ’t is done, 
an’ there’s no undoin’.”’ She looked at him 
with a memory of the mirthful tenderness of 
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her youth. “There ’s too much wind gone 
over the hill for us to pertind we’re young, 
Dinnis. L’ave marriage to childher. We’re 
nearer our graves than our marriage.” 

Her hands fell from her knees, but her 
heart seemed to rise on a wave of peace. 
She felt that her burden of life was over. 
As the bells of the college across the valley 
began their evening chime, “God forgive 
me!” she thought. “I ’ve confessed me- 
self betther than the praist!”’ 


““DENNIS MORETY, YE OULD FULE!’” 


THE READING 


BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY 


igenter shall in the old, old hope return, 
t£\ The bird her herald; up the way of song 
The pale green torch of May shall wave and burn, 
And June shall follow. Undelaying, strong, 
The wild loves, in their season, mate and breed; 
The lusty colors come, the passions yearn ; 
And ever they whom loveliness may lead 
By day and night of blissful wisdom learn. 
But not the greenest leaves that drink the sun, 
Nor brooks that set the silences to rhyme, 
Bring joys that sleep upon the heart like one 
From far, far back in dim and dateless time— 
There where the old oft-opened script of flowers 
The low-voiced wind is reading to the hours. 
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THE BABY AND THE CAMEL 


(STORIES OF THE EGYPTIAN COLONY OF NEW YORK) 


BY MARGHERITA ARLINA HAMM 


WITH PICTURES BY JAY HAMBIDGE 


VWOUR o'clock of a July 
morning: the sun had just 
risen over the tents and 
minarets of “the Streets 
of Cairo.” The murky 
purple haze on the ocean 

gave promise of a hot day; but now it was 
cool, and a gentle salt breeze came over 
the white sands of Coney Island. At this 
moment a lumbering, shaggy beast rose 
from a’sandy bed under an artificial palm- 
tree, made her toilet by licking her yellow 
humps and horny knees, and marched 
solemnly between the painted walls of the 
city to the tent not far off. The tent was 
closed, and the beast waited patiently for 
a few minutes, then grunted and set the 
guy-ropes a-quiver with her cleft hoof. 
Again waiting awhile without result, the 
caller pouted with prodigious lips, opened 
and shut her valve-like flat nostrils, and 
thrust an undulating neck under an open- 
ing in the canvas. 

A gurgling delighted laugh rose from 
within, and also a sleepy voice: 


“Thy sister summons thee to play. Go, 
Meri-Teti, and commit no mischief.’ 

“Salaam, Eset!’ shrieked the one ad- 
dressed, tumbling out of the tent in a green- 
and-gold jacket that reached to his chubby 
shanks of a chocolate hue. He was two feet 
in height, and had snapping black eyes, 
straight ebony hair, and fine white teeth. 
Being muscular and beautiful, the unbut- 
toned jacket was all the apparel he needed. 

Meri-Teti threw his arms around the 
camel’s neck and trotted by her side to 
the ocean front, where they washed them- 
selves together. The child was regardless 
of his coat and more adventurous than 
usual; his fat little legs waded far out, 
defying pitfalls and the swift hissing surf 
that had a deceptive undertow. This 
caused some concern to Eset, who inter- 
posed her bulk on the ocean side and 
gently shoved him back, just as a roller 
struck the live breakwater with a crash and 
a showery upheaval of spray. 

But Meri, wet and sprawling on his 
back, felt no gratitude. He jumped up in 
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anger, smote the lips of his comrade with 
a clenched fist, and even had the cruelty 
to fling sand in her eyes. He lisped in 
Arabic: 

“Dog! Pig! Thou art not my sister. 
I like my stepmother better.” 

Eset made no response save a piteous 
groan. Washing the sand out of her eyes 
with an incoming wave, she gazed down 
as if to say: 

“ Akh, little brother, I have lost my son, 
and thou hast no true mother. Why 
should we quarrel? Moreover, I am not 
a dog. The poets have long connected the 
tinkle of my bell with eternity. It is as it 
is. When one thinks of the days in the 
desert—”’ 

And she looked out over the blue ocean 
with that mystical expression of yearning 
that haunts the Egyptian mind more than 
the glances of houris. She swayed her 
curved neck and caused the pendent silver 
bell to tinkle faintly. 

“Forgive me, Ukht, sister!’” murmured 
the boy, and kissed his friend. Asa further 
token of reconciliation, he picked a pebble 
from between the right toes of the camel. 
Then they rolled over together on the sand, 
where it was dry, and stared up at the red 
sun in the profound, ruminative manner of 
men and beasts in the Jand of the Pyramids. 

By this time “ the Streets of Cairo ”’ were 
showing signs of activity. A white-robed 
figure stood in the mosque tower, with his 
face to the sun, and gave the call to morn- 
ing prayer. Sleepy-eyed Mohammedans 
crawled out of their tents, spread their 
rugs, washed, and prayed; while the Cop- 
tic Christians merely went about getting 
breakfast at their fires. There was soon 
a clack of tongues, rattle of pans, and 
babel of childish cries, varied with the 
barking of dogs, screeching of Nilotic 
birds, trumpeting of elephants, and growl- 
ing of tigers and lions. 

Meri and Eset thereupon went back to 
the encampment and breakfasted together. 
The boy sat cross-legged in front of the 
camel, with an earthenware bowl of milk 
on his knees and a cake of pirok—a cooked 
vegetable sandwich—in his hand. For 
Eset there were a pile of dough-balls, each 
pierced by a spear of hay knotted at the 
end. After taking a bite of pirok and a 
drink of milk, Meri dipped a dough-ball in 
his bowl and tossed it into the open mouth 
of the kneeling camel. A trick that amused 
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both was when he seized the disappearing 
spear of hay between his agile little toes 
and pulled the dough-ball back, which 
caused a pleasant tickling. The camel 
gurgled in appreciation, smiling with each 
half of her sooty, velvety upper lip. 

Toward the end of the repast Eset be- 
thought her of a special stroke of affection 
practised among the children of the desert. 
Swallowing the last dough-ball, which was 
a trifle sandy, she slid it up into her mouth 
again, quite cleansed from all impurity, 
and rolled it into Meri’s lap for him to 
eat. But he had had enough breakfast, 
and he sent the ball on its second journey 
past the ribbed palate and down the snaky 
gullet. After this the child trudged off to 
the lions’ den and came back with a beef- 
bone, which Eset began to chew by way 
of dessert. 

Meanwhile Meri’s father and _ step- 
mother were breakfasting in a near-by 
kiosk, and, as usual, Hilal, the dusky “ New 
Moon,” was grumbling about things. She 
was small-hipped, with light bronze hair 
and a creamy complexion, showing the 
mixture of French blood: her.mother had 
been a slave in the family of a French 
officer in Damietta. Girgis, on the other 
hand, was a full-blooded Copt, superfi- 
cially phlegmatic and actually good-na- 
tured. His black hair came down to a 
point in the center of his low forehead. A 
pyramidal nose, long chin, and grayish- 
white complexion were reminiscent of the 
stiff, sculptured faces on the tombs about 
his ancestral home of Memphis. After the 
death of his first wife, the mother of Meri, 
he became enamoured of New Moon, see- 
ing her dance the sword-dance. 

They lived together pretty amiably, ex- 
cept for the pangs of jealousy that the 
stepmother felt against Meri, and the re- 
proaches that Girgis sometimes cast against 
her for being childless. 

“The child will be drowned,” grumbled 
New Moon, sipping her black coffee. “ He 
goes out with the beast every morning.” 

“Eset will take care of him,” replied 
Girgis calmly, thumbing a charge of to- 
bacco in the hubble-bubble. He lighted 
if and blew a ring of smoke. “ No one is 
drowned before his time. Moreover, she 
is a mother to him.” 

“A mother! And what am Ff?” de- 
manded the woman, indignantly. 

“Thou art a wife, but no mother. Eset 
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thinks of the boy all the time,—and thou 
knowest the protection of the camel is a 
sacred thing,—whilst thou art more en- 
grossed with dancing and singing.” 

“That same dancing and singing,” she 
cried, with an olive blush—“that same 
brings in many lire. And do not I care for 
the boy, and embroider garments for him, 
and embrace him when he iscold at night ?” 

“Ya Salaam, heavens! you love him 
when he is good, but when he shows the 
spirit of his race and pulls your hair, you 
wish to beat him. But Eset grows sad and 
silent, thus arousing the reverence of the 
boy and developing his character.” 

“A fine schoolmaster, indeed! No 
doubt the child will learn to read and 
write from such a source. He will be- 
come very wise.” She tossed her head. 

“Remember, O 
seedless one,’ said 
the man, with bitter 
brevity, “thou art 
part Algerian, and 
canst not under- 
stand the lore of the 
sacred beast who 
has taught us relig- 
ion. Perchancehast 
notseen the heads of 
the Karnak temple 
or knelt before the 
obelisk at Luxor.” 

“You reproach 
me too much for be- 
ing a_cross-blood 
and without flower. 
Anyway, it is a great 
waste of lire for the 
camel-singer who 
comes Fridays with 
his lyre and chants 
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gibberish to the beast.” She laughed scorn- 
fully, clasping the silver bracelets on her 
plump arms. 

“Eset is far from home,” replied Girgis, 
sternly, “and mayhap is a better follower 
of Mohammed than you are, knowing 
when the Sabbath comes. Grumble no 
more about these matters. Remember 
there are ships sailing every day, and a 
divorce only requires four words before 
witnesses.”” He frowned and stalked out of 
the kiosk. 

New Moon's face turned an ashen hue, 
and she put her head in her hands; for she 
really loved Girgis and believed that the 
divorce laws were as rigorous to woman- 
kind in the New World as in the Old. She 
resolved to be more pious, praying often, 
and wearing the special camel-charm under 
her bosom, that 
Allah might send 
her a child. 

The — exhibition 
was now open to 
the publicthat came 
swarming to Coney 
Island by steamship 
and trolley-car. 
Outside the turnstile 
at the gate stood 
a small-chinned in- 
terpreter from Cairo 
as barker, crying: 

“Walkeen, ladeiz 
and gentlemen! Zis 
is ze land of Cleo- 
patra and ze Nile. 
Great spectackel of 
mens, odalisques, 
and animals.” 

At the side of 
the gate stood what 
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seemed to be a statue of a Nubian with 
naked trunk and gold hoops in his ears, a 
snake wound around the body, and a muz- 
zled leopard crouched at the feet. ‘Two 
small boys of a scientific spirit licked their 
fingers and applied them to the cheeks of 
the statue. ‘The next moment they shrieked 
and ran, as most uncannily the black eyes 
shifted from side to side, showing the ivory 
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teries of which the American housewife 
explored with pitying awe; and on the 
other the temple theater, which some folks 
understood to be an immoral place. ‘The 
jangling music of the orchestra, with a jig- 
ging drone bass and animal wails in the 
treble, echoed from the hanging gardens 
of palms and orchids over the entrance. 
The musicians followed the conductor in 
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whites, while the snake hissed and the 
leopard growled. It was such exhibits as 
these that safeguarded the encampment 
from burglars and petty thieves, though 
this particular Nubian was a gentle Arab 
immigrant working out a month’s board 
bill, and the snake was an aged, fangless 
reptile. 

The tide of spectators pressed around 
the wild animals in cages that had painted 
on the back walls desert and mountain 
scenery as precaution against homesick- 
ness; the cages of birds and aquaria; the 
platforms exhibiting the dancing dervish, 
sword-thrower, and fakirs. On one side in 
the distance was the cook-house, the mys- 


AND ESET 


furious abandon of improvised variations 
on the ancient melodies of the desert. At 
moments the cross-legged flute-player, the 
lutist, and the xylophonist wandered off in 
different points of the musical compass, 
producing a fearful din; but they soon 
swung back to the main theme in tolerable 
unison. Again an ecstatic drummer leaped 
from his place and waltzed amid his fel- 
lows, enacting the perils of a journey 
through the sands. Almost starved and 
dying of thirst, mocked by mirage, and 
unsheltered from the sun by any camels 
of the sky (the clouds), he threw himself on 
the green border of an imaginary oasis, 
while the tapping of the camel-drum in- 
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dicated the footsteps of the beast that 
came bringing safety. 


“Now what does it all mean? How 
stupid and silly!” remarked a Western 
school-teacher who had been on a Cook’s 
tour to Egypt. 

“They ’re a queer, dumb lot,” agreed 
her companion, a water-colorist looking 
for material. “They do everything by 
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THERE WAS A GREAT HUBBUB” 


rote, and only shrug their shoulders to 
questions—except that idiot interpreter, 
who takes tips and babbles.”’ 

Girgis remarked to his wife as she 
smoked the narghile lying on her divan: 

“The people to-day are more ignorant. 
Their eyes do not see enough; so they ask 
questions. They appear to be a lot of 
money-changers, occupants of the men- 
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harems [office-buildings], who only see the 
light of the sun on a holiday like this.” 

A caravan journey from Farafra to the 
oasis of Dakhel had been advertised as 
the event of the day. ‘There was prelimi- 
nary praying and singing, while the lug- 
gage was brought together and packed on 
the camels’ backs. The veiled women 
reclined on a platform of gay rugs laid 
over three beasts harnessed tandem with 
a canopy overhead, and eunuchs were 
appointed to guard this ship with twelve 
legs. A last water-skin, bag of dates, and 
a copy of the Koran being flung aboard 
the rearward pack-animals, a troop of fiery 
horsemen with spears atilt caracoled be- 
fore the caravan. 

Just at the start a cry was raised that 
Eset was not in her place. Fleet-footed 
messengers raced through the suburbs of 
Cairo, seeking the missing camel and Meri- 
Teti, who was bound to be with her. The 
messengers came back, saying that neither 
was in sight. Instantly there was a great 
hubbub, which to the audience seemed 
incomprehensible. Girgis tore his hair and 
reproached Hilal, vowing that some fatality 
had occurred ; Hilal wept and called down 
curses on the mother that bore such a 


gadding child. The musicians struck up 
a doleful lament, and a dervish in salmon 
tunic felt it apropos to shriek the loss of 


Hasan and Husein. At length the dis- 
tracted father was able to direct the search- 
ing parties. One body of horsemen were 
to explore the imaginary quicksands at the 
northern extremity of the beach, another 
to examine the southerly quagmires ; some 
footmen to visit Little Italy, the Sioux 
village, the Rocky Mountain gorges, and 
“the Streets of Dublin”; while the inter- 
preter was sent to palaver with the Sheik 
Patreek Koogan, the chief of police. 

A terrible half-hour went by, during 
which the audience threatened riot because 
the caravan would not move, and the in- 
dignant Egyptians told the audience they 
could get their money back as fast as they 
pleased. Some of the messengers, return- 
ing, said that the footsteps of the camel 
led to the ocean brink, indicating that the 
cunning one thus wiped out her trail in 
kidnapping Girgis’s son. This added to 
the father’s wild grief; and the pink der- 
vish, foaming at the lips, whirled around 
so fast that he fell in a fit. 

Suddenly a shout arose from the watch- 
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man on the minaret, and the whole popu- 
lation of Cairo, followed by the audience, 
flowed out to the beach in the direction 
of his gesticulations. A camel with four 
wide-straddling legs loped along the strand, 
regardless of the frightened bathers, who 
ran right and left; a dark spot between the 
lofty, unequal humps of the animal re- 
solved itself into the semi-nude body of 
Meri, clinging tight with knees and hands 
to his natural hairy saddle. Far behind 
pursued a troop of the lance-wielding Bed- 
ouins, bound originally for the oasis of 
Dakhel. 

What a welcome the wanderers received, 
and the next moment how manyreproaches 
and angry expostulations! 

“ Where hast thou been, faithless one ?” 
demanded Girgis, fiercely, of the quad- 
ruped. 

“We have lost money from the audience 
owing to thy tricks,” cried New Moon. 
“And, besides, Meri’s father accused 
35 (Pa 

“'Thou shalt be deprived of the dough- 
balls this evening,” added Girgis, shaking 
his fist. “Go, take thy place in the cara- 
van!” 

Meri and Eset understood from all this 
that they occupied the center of the stage, 
and immediately began to perform to- 
gether. Eset first twisted her head and 
licked the rider’s eyes; then, kneeling, she 
deftly tumbled him on the sand and em- 
braced him with her forefeet. Meri laughed 
with glee, showing his little white teeth; 
but some of the spectators were horrified 
and talked of rescuing the child from peril. 
By this time the Bedouins and the other 
messengers, Sheik Koogan, and five hun- 
dred bathers, had been added to the audi- 
ence ranged ina circle on the beach. The 
proprietors of Cairo became frantic as they 
saw this host witnessing a performance for 
nothing, and they tried to get everybody 
to go back to the encampment. But Eset 
and Meri stubbornly refused to budge, and 
everybody preferred to see their doings 
rather than anything else. 

Eset went on with the performance by 
pumping up from her internal cisterns a 
stream of pure water, which she sprayed 
through her teeth over the child’s head, 
whereat he laughed and cooed like any 
baby ina bath-tub. The sun was hot, and 
the water refreshingly cool. 

There was a round of applause, and 
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Sheik Koogan started the flinging of dimes 
to Meri and “the human poomp.” 

A scientist who was present explained 
to a group of German bathers, who did not 
understand him, that submarine boats had 
water-compartments like the ship of the 
desert. 

It being Meri’s turn to play pranks with 
his friend, he did everything from climb- 
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swayed from side to side, thus creating a 
cradle for the sleepy child. ‘To be sure, 
the motion would have made any white 
youngster seasick. : 

‘The small-chinned interpreter, who had 
been itching to deliver a discourse, now 
began: 

“Ladeiz and gentlemen! Zis camel is 
ze direct descendant off Al Adha, sacred 
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ing on top of the beast by means of her 
tail, doing leap-frog over the big hind hump 
and the lesser fore hump, to playing hide- 
and-seek between her legs. ‘Then she 
crouched on the sand like a huge dog, 
blinking her amber eyes, and the baby 
cuddled up to her nose, which, being large 
and cold, performed the office of refrigera- 
tor to the hot little body. 

“Sure, that ’s the way thim Bedouinses 
in the desert cool their bottled beer,” said 
Sheik Koogan. 

“Mein Gott,” exclaimed a ‘Teuton 
bather, “er lachelt mit der harelip! Es 
ist in zwei part—-und ein accordionische 
neck!” 

Finally Meri climbed between the 
humps, and Eset, rising to her feet, gently 


slit-ear one zat carried ze Prophet from 
Jerusalem to Mecca in four bounds, and 
wass instantly transpor’ to Paradise.” 
The interpreter went on in this vein, 
and the audience melted away, fearing that 
he was demanding an admission fee. 
WHEN autumncame “ the Streets of Cairo”’ 
were left empty. Some of the citizens 
went back to the fatherland, while the 
animals were stabled in the zoo or the 
circus. Girgis took his family to live in a 
third-story flat near Morris street, in the 
Egyptian colony of the big city. He spent 
hours in the café, playing dama, and occa- 
sionally keeping shop for his cousin, or 
earning a few dollars by expert work for 
the custom-house. New Moon, in her lei- 
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sure time, embroidered shawls, whicha ped- 
dler sold on up-town street-corners. As for 
Meri, he enjoyed himself the first two 
weeks playing with the Irish boy and the 
Greek girl on the next block, and then he 
suddenly awoke to the fact that he was 
bereft of his dear sister. He asked where 
Eset was, and got no satisfactory answer. 
“ By and by” was too far off. He began 
to grow pale and listless; he slept fitfully 
under his little crimson-green coverlet. 

The father tried to divert him with toys 
from home, which only made the baby 
more lonesome, while a large wax doll he 
flung from him in disgust. The ailing of 
Meri led to further trouble between man 
and wife, Girgis again cruelly reproaching 
her for lack of offspring and her ill treat- 
ment of the child. The poor woman prayed 
more earnestly than ever, and it dawned 
upon her that Eset was taking revenge for 
her hostility. 

One day Girgis called a consultation of 
doctors, or rather had a sequence of them 
without one another’s knowledge. ‘The 
first was a Syrian, who prescribed a harm- 
less pill and charged twenty piasters; the 
second was a Jew, whose long nose Meri 
gripped affectionately in the dark bedroom, 
thinking Eset had returned; the third, a 
pilgrim from Mecca, as was attested by 
the green strip in his turban, proved to be 
the true physician. He said the child was 
pining for his sister, and, by the same sign, 
she was pining for him. Now if the camel 
died and the spirit left her body, the child 
would die also. ‘Therefore would it be well 
to send for Eset and unite the pair, which 
would likewise be a means of grace for the 
whole colony. 

Girgis argued with the pilgrim-doctor 
that it was impossible to carry out the pre- 
scription, the camel having been put into 
winter quarters at the public zoo and the 
contract signed. Moreover, what accom- 
modations could be found for the beast in 
a third-story flat ?. Suppose it were possible 
for her to climb three flights, would the 
janitor permit it? The doctor replied that 
these trifling details did not concern his 
therapeutic art. , 

Torn with anxiety for several days, Gir- 
gis finally went with the interpreter to see 
the director of the zoo. There was a long 
palaver; at last the director said it would 
be impossible to take Meri as a fellow- 
boarder to the camel, but, for the sake of 
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the child, he was willing to cancel his 
contract and let Girgis have the beast 
again. 

Exactly what happened after this is 
difficult to say, but Meri suddenly recov- 
ered from his ailment and the whole family 
became filled with joy. It was an inclu- 
sive, crafty enjoyment. No longer was any 
neighbor welcome to visit the flat and 
drink a cup of black coffee. Even a com- 
patriot had to knock in a certain way and 
glide through the partly opened door, which 
was quickly slammed after him. Such be- 
havior aroused first the curiosity and finally 
the hostile suspicion of other tenants in the 
house. The Irish washerwoman on the top 
floor and the Swedish Jew on the ground 
floor held an indignation meeting one day 
over a pitcher of beer. 

The washerwoman asked what these 
dommed circus foreigners meant by their 
exclusive manners and secret carryings on, 
with curtains drawn at the back windys. 
Likely it was a den of counterfeiters or 
anarchists. At this the Swedish Jew ex- 
claimed that at midnight two weeks ago 
he was awakened by a heavy tread on the 
stairs—an awful hellischty thump-bump, 
mingled with sighs and groans. ‘The noise 
ceased when the door on the third land- 
ing opened. ‘The washerwoman thereupon 
cried that she had n't put her ear to the 
kayhole last noight for nothing. She heard 
a loud gurgle that might have come from 
the throat of a murdered man; also she 
picked up a wisp of hay lying on the thresh- 
old. The Swedish Jew asked if it was dry 
hay soaked with oil, and if so, he sus- 
pected a plot to defraud the insurance. 
‘The washerwoman scoffed, and held to the 
theory of murder, specially as there was a 
rank smell about the flat, and her boy Tim, 
who climbed the fire-escape and peeped in 
the window, saw a big yellow heap that 
looked like a corpse. 

The upshot of all this was that the bar- 
tender of the corner saloon obliged his 
friends, the Jew and the washerwoman, by 
telephoning to the Board of Health that a 
gang of foreigners were keeping a private 
tan-yard in their apartments. 

Three days later an inspector of the de- 
partment, a blond-whiskered man with a 
brassy cap, knocked thunderously at the 
door of Girgis’s flat. The door opened an 
inch, then closed again, and there was a 
scurrying of feet and a swift clatter of 
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various tongues. Meanwhile the portals 
of all the other apartments yawned, and a 
dozen voluble tenants surrounded the in- 
spector. ‘The washerwoman was the first 
to announce that it was not a murder at 
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The door opened, and Girgis politely 
asked the great sheik to enter. The tenants 
fell back, but stood together whispering in 
large suspense during the interview within. 

Luckily the interpreter from Cairo was 
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all, neither a case of counterfeiting. The 
Swedish Jew pointed to a broken balus- 
trade and asked everybody whether a man 
could have done it; while other amateur 
detectives picked up straws and pointed to 
hoof-prints in the varnished floor. 

“"T is a live camel!” screamed the 
washerwoman. “I knew it first. Me boy 
Tim he looked in the windy yesterday an’ 


saw the haythen baste stickin’ his head out 
the windy forninst a yard of neck covered 
wid wool!” 





DOLLAR TO YOUR HIGHNESS’” 


visiting Girgis this morning, and he trans- 
lated the latter’s replies to the inspector's 
questions. Meri-Teti, sparkling-eyed but 
grave, held a position in the arms of Hilal. 
She wore a new dress and a gold-braided 
jacket cut moon-shape. 

“Why did n’t you open the door?” 
began the inspector, gruffly. 

“ He says,” replied the interpreter, “ you 
are great lord of ze government. It is to 
fix ze sings. Will you smoke?” 

“ Ask the heathen what sort of per- 
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fumery he uses.” The inspector sniffed 
deeply. 

“ He says attar of roses. He would like 
to gife you one bottle.” 

“Confound your impudence! You ’re 
keeping a den of wild beasts here. Where 
is that camel the people are kicking 
about?” 

“He says, honor lord, a camel is im- 
pozzible. The stair is too high, too 
narrow.” 

“Well, you ’ve got something here,” 
shouted the inspector, “and I ’m going to 
look for it.” 

“ He says you pliz welcome look. After 
look, eat dinner.” 


“Tell him to quit breakin’ his back and: 


waggin’ his arms,” snorted the official. 
“You ’re bad enough.” 

The inspector began a tour of the flat, 
starting with the bath-room and the kitchen 
and proceeding through the bedrooms 
and the parlor.. He looked under divans, 
opened closets, and thrust aside the dra- 
peries on the walls. Meri, who had toddled 
ahead of him into the parlor, perched him- 
self on a great low table covered with a 
holy rug in olive and crimson. His chubby 
feet were crossed in the pictured temple 
niche, and he positively laughed at the 
inspector’s discomfiture, while pretending 
to count his toes. 

The people outside were making a noise 
and taking turns at the keyhole. 

“T can’t find that camel, but you got it 
here somewhere. You got a wild animal 
here, all right. I can tell him by the smell. 
And what ’s this bunch of yellow wool on 
the floor and them scratches on the sill of 
the window?” 

“He says,” replied the interpreter, “he 
is poor-ignorant man, but he will glad 
lend ten dollar to your Highness; and ze 
New Moon sie love your look zo much sie 
will gife you a fine shawl.” 

“This shows you ’re crooked, you miser- 
able heathen! I ain’t no bribe-taker. I bet 
you had a camel here, all right.” 

“He says no camel. Stairs too high, 
too narrow. A camel no has wings; ver’ 
clumsy beast—so.”’ 

“I don’t care how you got him up 
here,” declared the enraged official. “God 
knows ; perhaps you brought him up in sec- 
tions, or maybe he was born here and grew 
up, or maybe you hauled him up by a 
derrick some night. But I want the truth 
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about this matter; and if I can’t get it, 
I ’1l—” 

“He says he keep one big dog here last 
week. Dog gone now.” 

“Do you feed hay to dogs?”’ shouted 
the inspector, brandishing a wisp that he 
had picked up from a divan. “Does a 


- dog have yellow hair ten inches long? 


Show me that camel, and be quick about 
wt” 

“He says no camel; has no wings— 
N-0-0-0-0—N-e-v-a-r-r—”’ 

At this moment, as the baffled inspector 
had his face turned sidewise toward the 
door, there was a movement under the 
sacred rug whereon Meri-Teti perched, 
and a low, gurgling sound, as if the steam- 
radiator were in pain. Girgis and Hilal 
gestured involuntarily and exchanged anx- 
ious glances, while the interpreter began 
to speak rapidly about the bad climate of 
this. country as compared with Cairo. 
Then a. long, hairy, yellow neck thrust 
itself from beneath the rug, tumbling back- 
ward Meri-Teti, shrieking with laughter, 
and a stream of water three inches in 
diameter struck the inspector full in the 
face. He gasped, half blinded; leaped in 
the air with affright; and swore a round 
oath. He was at first uncertain whether he 
had felt the explosion of an infernal ma- 
chine or had gotten the full force of a 
fire-hose. 

“Oh, misery! Woe and grief!’’ shrilled 
the New Moon, veiling her face. 

And Eset rose majestically to her feet, 
filling the room with her bulk like an ex- 
pansive bottled jinn; curved the satiny 
cleft lip backward on each side of her red 
gums, and smiled affectionately at Meri, 
who clapped his hands and danced be- 
tween her legs in an abandon of glee. 

The audience outside, knowing that 
something had happened, raised a loud 
murmur and sent spies up the fire-escape. 

When the inspector found his breath 
and orderly capacity of thought, he wiped 
the water from his blond beard with a 
blue silk portiére, and exclaimed. with 
blasting sarcasm: 

“A camel has no wings! It can’t fly! 
Oh, no! You—heathen Ananias!” 

Although Hilal was weeping and the 
interpreter pale with fright, Girgis kept his 
stoical self-composure. He made no vain 
attempt, as an Occidental would have 
done, to palliate the fact or to apologize 
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for his mendacity. What had happened, 
had happened. Accepting the new turn in 
affairs, he began to berate Eset in this vein : 

“O faithless one! O dog! Couldst thou 
not keep quiet two minutes longer? Must 
spit thy vile water over a great sheik who 
represents the United States government 
and has a medal on his cap? Shame and 
disgrace thou hast brought upon us by thy 
trick. Probably we shall go to jail, since 
it is hard to grease the palm of wrath. 
But I will send thee back to the des- 
ert. Helmless one! Sponge-foot! Lean- 
humped! Dog of a dog!” 

Eset hung her head in meek sorrow, and 
Meri crept up to her and kissed her nose. 
She stood forlorn in her ragged coat, long 
around the neck, but untimely shed at the 
pink-veined stomach, owing to grief and 
exile. The humps were just recovering 
from their recent lean flabbiness by means 
of a generous regimen of dough-balls. She 
opened and shut her eyes, sighing. 

The interpreter now achieved a wonder- 
ful feat, for he softened the inspector's 
heart by a recital of the relation between 
the baby and the camel. Perhaps the great 
sheik was more enlightened by the visible 
distress of “the gang of foreigners’’ and 
touched by the mutual caresses of babe 
and animal; at any rate, he said he forgave 
Eset for squirting water on him, and would 
use his influence with the department to 
delay her removal. 

“Honorable officer of Uncle Sam!” 
rose ina chorus. “ Peace be with thee and 
thy day be blessed. May thy goods in- 
crease! In God’s name, eat with us, O 
blond-whiskered notability!” 
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What between red tape wound by the 
obliging inspector and the mechanical 
difficulties of lowering Eset to the sidewalk 
through the window, though she could 
easily have walked down-stairs,. Meri did 
not lose his sister before the end of two 
weeks. And by this time the reconciled 
neighbors had become so fond of the 
shaggy tenant that they regretted her de- 
parture as much as any one. 

Meri did not fall ill again, because his 
father took him punctually three times a 
week to visit Eset at the zoo; and within 
a few months there arrived a real little 
sister, who proved a most delightful play- 
mate in spite of a limited capacity for 
swallowing dough-balls and for pumping 
water. 

Thus the curse was removed from New 
Moon. She was no longer a stepmother 
liable to be cast off by the saying of four 
words, and Girgis loved her and her child 
devotedly. 

As for Eset, she pined awhile at the 
second separation and felt extremely jeal- 
ous of the little sister. Her topaz eyes 
became enfilmed as she saw the attention 
paid to a milk-guzzling nonentity, the vin- 
dictive way in which New Moon dandled 
the successful offspring. But one day the 
keeper of the zoo introduced her to a dis- 
tinguished black camel with a single ma- 
jestic hump, who had just arrived from 
Egypt. Her widowed heart was solaced 
by this stately knight; her humps grew fat 
and her coat glossy ; she tinkled the silver 
bell around her neck in shy surrender, and 
at the reunion in “the Streets of Cairo”’ 
the next summer she was perfectly happy. 
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77014 D Mahomet Ben Ali’s cir- 
“s cus been furnished with 
fulminate, which had sud- 
denly exploded, scattering 
horses, actors, wagons, and 
canvas in every conceivable 
direction, the utter annihilation of the show 
could scarcely have appeared more com- 
plete than it did this morning, at the edge 
of the small Nevada town of Alderville. 

To be sure, the improvised “ring” of 
turf and sand remained in place, and a few 
battered stakes and tent-poles marked the 
spot as one of previous activities, but of 
all the “superlative and glittering aggre- 
gation of marvels, wonders, and beauties ”’ 
there was nothing left to exhibit save Ma- 
homet himself and his big blind elephant 
Habiba. 

By the morning light they stood there, 
“hand in hand,” deserted, forlorn, and 
wretched, Habiba with her great wrinkled 
trunk across Mahomet’s arm, while her 
master clutched the shirt upon his body 
and vacantly stared into space. 

Once more, by the sickly light of dawn 











he beheld the demolition of his show—the 
wild, irresistible scramble of equestriennes, 
acrobats, drivers, clowns, and roustabouts 
to lay mad hands of possession on some- 
thing in lieu of wages, and to flee the 
scene. On the horses, in the wagons, and 
even by foot, they had gone, snatching 
anything and everything in sight, and 
trooping forth by roads and trails, till not 
a stitch of even side-show canvas had been 
left behind. 

The one apparent consolation was that 
the town still stood in place. Alderville 
had been casually jotted down on the map, 
where cow-boy and mining country met. 
In addition to many saloons and two or 
three stores, it boasted a newspaper, court, 
and jail; yet its real importance lay in the 
wisdom of its citizens. The proof of this 
was soon to come to Mahomet. 

The sheriff and half a dozen stalwarts 
of the town came hastening to the site 
whereon the show had briefly flourished, 
and served no fewer than thirteen attach- 
ments—levied on the elephant. Board- 
bills, hay-bills, and drink-bills comprised 
the majority of the claims, but no one in 
town who conceived himself in any manner 
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whatsoever a benefactor of the vanished 
circus or its people had neglected to pounce 
upon Habiba. 

Mahomet heard the solemn pronuncia- 
mento of the sheriff in speechless awe. 
The thing was incredible ; a cataclysm like 
this could not be real. 

Stunned, unable to fathom a dread so 
utterly profound, Mahomet led the great 
blind beast away behind the long, slim 
minion of the law, obeying, as one in a 
trance, when the sheriff presently bade him 
house Habiba in a shed and tie her fast 
to a stake. 

Mechanically still he left the lorn big 
creature there and saw her locked inside. 

“She ’s hungry, boss,” he said at length. 
“She ought be having somediing for 
eating.” 

“That ’s all right, my friend,” replied 
the sheriff; “I ‘ll send around a bag of 
peanuts and a bale of hay. And don’t 
you try no game of clearin’ out with the 
critter till these here bills are paid, fer it 
won't be healthy a minute. The law ’s 
a-goin’ to keep its eye on you, Mr. Ma- 
homet, to see you don’t pull up and ske- 
daddle, like that there circus done in the 
night. So git away from the shed.” 


Mahomet got away. He wandered idly 
down the street, too dazed to know why 


he went or where he was going. In his 
hand he held the notices of his thirteen-ply 
calamity. Vaguely, and for lack of a more 
enlightening employment, he looked the 
bundle through. At the end he wondered 
if any one in town possessing a business 
had neglected to sue out a writ. 

After a time he found himself staring at 
a sign, which he read and re-read, time 
after time, for no particular reason. It 
spelled out the legend: 





ALDERVILLE ENTERPRISE 


JOB-PRINTING OFFICE 








Mahomet could see no reason why such 
an office should exist in Alderville, till at 
last the fact entered the dim uncertainty 
of his cogitation that the “ Enterprise ” had 
advertised his circus in its columns and 
printed the dodgers tossed about the coun- 
try. He owed this office money, yet where 
was the editor’s attachment on Habiba? 
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Without requiring any specific reason, 
save that all the country editors he had 
ever known were generally penniless, and 
therefore sympathetic, he crossed the street 
and climbed the outside stairs to the sanc- 
tum of the publication. 

Now Post B. Nichols not only owned 
and edited, fathered and mothered, nursed 
and carried the “Enterprise” alone, but 
he felt that he had a herd of other troubles 
into the bargain. He had, just two days be- 
fore, received the worst of the bruises in a 
private affray of the heart in which Miss 
Ellen Watt had declared his hopes and 
aspirations to be silly, unwelcome, and 
futile. He listened attentively, neverthe- 
less, to all that his visitor had to impart. 

There should have been something pa- 
thetic in Mahomet’s tale, but Nichols was 
not apparently saddened. 

“T used to be an actor once myself,” 
said he, with a grin. “I ’ve been broke 
and abused and underfed and undershod 
and underestimated so many times I even 
forgot how to dream of turkey dinner. But 
don’t you worry over what you owe the 
‘Enterprise.’ We won’t slap another at- 
tachment on the elephant, you can bank 
on that, and I ‘ll do what I can to help 
you out; but I have n’t got a cent to 
liquidate your bills.” 

“No, no, no,” said Mahomet, earnestly ; 
“TI do not expect. But maybe you have 
some work my elephant can do. She is 
wonderful anima/. Habiba do everything 
but talk.” 

“ All pet animals can do everything but 
talk,’ agreed the editor. “But unless 
Habiba can get up copy or stick a little 
type, she could n't be of any use to me. 
Is she-all they left you of the show?” 

Mahomet raised his hands to heaven. 

“Allah! She is all I have in the world!” 
he said. 

“Seems too bad for the boys to freeze 
onto one poor elephant,”’ Nichols mused 
aloud. “Where did you say they ’ve got: 
her locked ?” 

Mahomet described the shed, which the 
editor knew. For a moment the ex-actor 
lost himself in thought. 

“Your proposition now is simply how 
to get Habiba out of the county,” said he. 
“Could n’t you tell her to break down the 
shed and head due north across the hills ? 
Once she gets over into Piute County, the 
courts here would have no jurisdiction.” 








“HE LISTENED ATTENTIVELY ... TO ALL THAT HIS VISITOR HAD TO IMPART” 


Nichols’s thoughts gravitated naturally 
to Piute County, for there Miss Ellen Watt 
had domicile. 

“TI could get Habiba to break this shed,” 


answered the saddened Mahomet. “She 
could come out, yes, but she is blind. She 
don’t know this due north.” 

“That ’s so,”’ agreed the editor. “But 
if you left the town and she broke out 
later, could n’t she follow your trail?” 

Mahomet shook his head. “She never 
is train’ this way.” 

“Then she ain’t as smart as a dog,” was 
Nichols’s decision. “I’ve got a dog that 
will go right over into Piute County, day 
or night, whenever he gets unfastened. I 
have to keep him chained up all the time. 
He ’ll go to his old-time home from any- 
where on earth.” 

Mahomet could make no reply. Habi- 
ba’s ways were not the ways of the canine 
family. 

The editor was thinking. A merry 
twinkle began to glow in his eyes. He 
presently said: “ By George!’’ Mahomet 
waited. “Look here,’ said Nichols; “I 
think perhaps I can fix it, with the dog. 
Can you work up any plan to get your 
elephant to break down the shed and 


come outside, about twelve o’clock to- 
night ?” 

“Tf I could stan’ outside this shed and 
speak Arabic love to Habiba, she will come 
out,” replied Mahomet. “She will come 
out of a mountain if I speak this love in 
Arabic.” 

“Yes, but if you go fooling around 
there the sheriff is going to see you, and 
the jig will be up,” imparted Nichols. 
“That won’t do. I'll have to think.” This 
he did. He added in a moment: “The 
only puzzle for us isto get Habiba out of the 
shed to-night without you being around.” 

Mahomet felt a confidence in his edi- 
torial Samaritan. He did some fine Orien- 
tal thinking for a space of several minutes. 
Then he said: 

“You speak this Arabic ?”’ 

Nichols barely knew that “ Habiba”’ had 
to do with love. 

“No,” he said; “not a word. But I 
guess I could learn a line or two, if it is n’t 
any worse than Hamlet’s soliloquy.” 

“Ah—my friend! my friend! That is 
it!” cried the suddenly exultant Mahomet. 
“You will learn this love in Arabic and 
speak it outside this shed to-night, and 
Habiba—she will come!” 
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“All right; that ’s just the ticket,” said 
Nichols. “Give me the lines.” 

He wrote the jargon down, as Mahomet 
poured it forth. Such a mixture of Allahs 
and terms of endearment was certainly 
never before committed to paper. “ Habib” 
and “Habiba”’ were employed in every 
accent, modulation, and construction of 
verbal caressing, affection, and partner- 
ship ; but that was all the editor could guess. 
He practised, twenty times or more, the 
voice, the tempo, and the intonation. - His 
dormant powers of mimicry responded to 
his needs at once. A sharper, more fastid- 
ious beast than an elephant might have 
listened in vain for the tones whereby to 
detect the difference between the editor’s 
speech and Mahomet’s. And then the men 
shook hands. 

“Here ’s a dollar to get you a break- 
fast,” said the man with troubles of his 
own. “This afternoon you start for Piute 
County— Meadow’s Ranch—by the road 
that leads due north from here, and to- 
night I ’Il do the rest.” 


II 


As he sat alone in his dingy little office, 
Post B. Nichols chuckled warmly to him- 
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self for a time, and then became unduly 
sober. He was thinking of Ellen Watt and 
the severity of her indifference to his over- 
tures. He shook his head in lugubrious 
melancholy, then got down to the task of 
carving up exchanges for the daily feast 
of news. 

Early in the evening, while the sun still 
illumined the valley, the editor went to the 
sheriff, accompanied by his dog. The vigor- 
ous little mongrel was held in leash by a 
light steel chain. He was not much to see, 
that dog, being a fuzzy little black-and- 
white combination of energy, audacity, 
intelligence, and plain doggishness, whose 
hold on Post B. Nichols’s affections was 
nearly as stout as his own devotion to the 
far-off home of his puppyhood. He now 
proceeded to sniff about and otherwise 
appraise the sheriff, with more or less con- 
tempt in his deportment. 

“Say, Batts, look here,” said Nichols, 
quietly ; “I’ve got a certain interest in that 
elephant you locked in Borden’s shed, and 
I want to leave Blix, my dog, in there to 
watch and give a warning if the circus- 
man should happen to sneak around and 
try to nail his beast.” 

“He ’s gone; went and had a talk with 


“THE BUILDING OPENED LIKE A BURSTING NUT” 








“HE TOOK UPON HIMSELF THE WHOLE RESPONSIBILITY OF HABIBA’S TONS OF BULK” 


his critter, and left this afternoon fer Piute 
County,” said the sheriff. “Said he thought 
he might be able to raise some money from 
a friend and liquerdate the animile. I 
don’t mind leavin’ you put the dog on 
watch, but Mahomet ain’t a-goin’ to steal 
no elephant to-night.” 


“ He might come back, is what I had in 
mind,” explained the editor. 

“That ’s so,’”’ agreed Mr. Batts. “I was 
half-way thinkin’ of that when I said I 
did n’t mind your leavin’ the dog. Here’s 
the key. You kin give it back this evenin’, 
and go and tie the dog inside right off. 
I’ve got to put fer home and supper. Ele- 
phant ’s all fixed up and fed and watered 
fer the night.” 

Nichols made his way to the shed at 
once. The great gray bulk of the elephant 
within the structure loomed prodigiously 
as Post and his dog entered the place. Blix 
immediately trotted to Habiba’s bale of 
hay and saw the active, wrinkled trunk 
swing suddenly toward him. He could not 
move for doggish awe, but something was 
quickly vouchsafed his animal intelligence. 
The trunk was the elephant’s all, in her 
blindness, and the rapid, accurate investi- 
gation that it gave to Blix- was evidently 
assuring, for the half-scared visitor was re- 
ceived as a friend at once, and up against 
Habiba’s mighty “hand of fellowship ’’ he 
climbed in immediate confidence. 

Nichols meantime drew from his pocket 
a second chain, and snapping this to the 


other, fastened the end to the ring secured 
in Habiba’s polished trunk. 

He left the strangely assorted chums 
together, locked the door, took the key to 
the sheriff's office, and went back again to 
the sanctum of the “ Enterprise.” 

Night came on, and with it troubles for 
the editor. The press broke down while 
the sheet was being printed, and Nichols 
wrought like a demon to annul the un- 
toward calamity. 

He won in the struggle with the obsti- 
nate mechanism, but when he had finished, 
the hour was four in the morning, and 
Habiba, Mahomet, Blix, and even Ellen 
Watt had been utterly forgotten. Worn, 
but triumphant, the man was the last to 
leave the office. Then he finally thought 
of the prisoned elephant. 

Already the morning was coming and 
the world was emerging from darkness. 
Fearing he might be too late for the exe- 
cution of his plan, Nichols hurried to Bor- 
den’s shed, beating his memory hotly as 
he went, to conjure back the rigmarole 
Mahomet had taught him the previous day. 

There, with all his arts and sympathies 
combined in the effort, he raised his voice 
and sung out the abracadabra— Mahom- 
et’s honeyed string of love-words, coax- 
ings, and wooings. 

For a moment nothing happened. With 
subtler mimicry Nichols spoke again. Then, 
with one mighty quiver and rending and 
crashing, the building opened like a burst- 
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ing nut, with splinters of beams and boards 
all raggedly bulging out from the center, 
and there was Habiba, stalking from the 
wreckage, bearing upon her massive back 
a swaying frame of planks that presently 
fell to the ground. 

Nichols stood stiffly and stared. His 
gaze was searching the scene in a swift, 
worried way for his dog. Then he saw him. 
Blix was on hand, leaping to the fore at 
once, in terror of the huge eruption. 

The blind elephant halted uncertainly, 
raised her trunk, and swept it about as if 
to feel for a presence. She sounded a shrill 
little trumpet—her answer to Mahomet 
Ben Ali, master, lover, and friend. Nichols 
watched her silently as she wavered a little 
in her tracks and swung her ponderous 
head. Already Blix was straining at his 
chain. As if the intelligent beast presently 
remembered what Mahomet had told her 
in his “talk” the afternoon before, she put 
out her trunk, and, feeling the chain, hesi- 
tated only for a moment longer, then suf- 
fered herself to be led away by the dog. 

True to his homing instinct, Blix was 
headed “due north,” for the place of his 
birth, a good ten miles away in Piute 
County. It was this on which Nichols had 
counted. The dog began to lead with all 
his might; he tugged at Habiba in a fever 
of impatience. He fairly had a list to port, 
so mightily did he strain. 

Leisurely, quietly, out to the road swung 
Habiba, like a great dark ship in tow of a 
tug, for Blix was hotly panting and chok- 
ing in his superabundant earnestness of 
purpose. He gouged out the sand of the 
highway in his lusty scheme of propulsion ; 
he took upon himself the whole responsi- 
bility of Habiba’s tons of bulk, as if he 
felt that he was dragging her bodily. His 
feet slipped from under him, he lost a heap 
of motion, but he scrambled forward in an 
effort to go a hundred times faster than 
Habiba meant to walk. His one idea was 
to get to his old-time home. 

Out through the sage-brush, lining the 
road, the blind and the faithful proceeded, 
while Nichols, greatly pleased, went home 
to snatch an hour or two of sleep before 
he should start for Piute County to re- 
cover his dog. 

The sun came up, and Alderville was 
calm. Apparently not a citizen had been 
disturbed in his lulling dreams. 

It was seven o’clock when Habiba and 
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her straining and panting little pilot crossed 
the divide, came on down toward the Piute 
County farms, and approached a ranch 
that was hidden from view by a turn of the 
road. As they came around the curve the 
dog espied a group of three small children 
walking by the fence, and farther away, 
in the orchard, a plump young woman. 

Blix gave a bark, and the children turned. 
For a moment the sight of a huge gray 
beast, occupying all the road and swinging 
forward toward them, held them nigid 
with alarm. Then one found legs and 
found his voice. He ran like one pos- 
sessed and screamed : 

“Aunty Ellen, the mountain ’s coming! 
the mountain ’s coming! the mountain ’s 
coming!” 

At his heels his two small companions 
joined in the fright and retreat, and, like so 
many quail, the three dived under the fence 
at once, into the orchard where the plump 
young woman stood as if petrified withawe. 
Then abruptly inspired, she hoisted the 
youngsters into a tree, and herself scram- 
bled into its branches in a panic. 

Meantime Blix redoubled his pressure to 
tow his vast companion faster. Habiba, 
however, had heard the childish voices. 
She liked children. Moreover, the odor of 
apples came deliciously upon the air from 
certain of the orchard trees. She slowly ex- 
tended her trunk to the chain, drew in the 
dog, and taking him up in her gentlest, firm- 
est manner, placed him on top of her head. 

Momentarily appalled, Blix looked 
about from his eminence in peculiar si- 
lence: he could not fall from a lump so 
broad, and he dared not leap from a 
monument so high; but he presently re- 
gained his wits, and barked and yelped, in 
fury, protestation, and scolding. Habiba 
calmly turned from the road, bumped up 
against the fence, went through it as a war- 
ship goes through a smack, and entered the 
orchard with confidence, the frenzied and 
helpless little Blix walking restlessly about 
on her cranium and voicing the sharpest 
indignation. 

“Aunty Ellen” gave a half-smothered 
scream of terror. The children were mo- 
mentarily dumb with consternation. Ha- 
biba, guided by the human voice, came 
ponderously up to the tree and extended 
her trunk in mute appeal for apples, al- 
most in the faces of the horror-stricken 
occupants of the branches. Finding the 








A NEVADA 


children indisposed to assist the blind, she 
directed her “fingers” from twig to twig 
till she found an apple. She tucked it away 
and began to hunt for another. 

From time to time she touched the chil- 
dren or the plump young woman in the 
tree; but as neither they nor she responded 
with food, the creature continued to strip 
the fruit from the boughs, in a calm that 
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and fright, in which the children joined. 
Nichols heard it above the barking of Blix, 
and then descried Habiba, standing eat- 
ing apples in the orchard. 

At the voice of “Aunty Ellen,” who 
was otherwise Miss Watt, he leaped from 
the buckboard, hastily secured his trem- 
bling horse to the fence, and strode in, 
unafraid, to confront the elephant. 


*“HABIBA TROD ABOUT THE TREE AND TOOK ITS OFFERINGS” 


Blix, for all his noisy energy, could not 
disturb. 

For half an hour Habiba trod about 
the tree and took its offerings; for half an 
hour Blix stamped in futile rage upon her 
skull and barked and yelped. 

Then, from far up the road, in the clear 
morning air, came the rattle and clatter 
of a buckboard, almost advertising, by its 
dry-bone song, that it hailed from the sand 
and sun of Alderville. It was Post B. 
Nichols, driving to Meadow’s Ranch, the 
next farm beyond, to call on Ellen Watt 
and to get his dog. 

The plump young woman knew his rig. 
She gave a lusty scream of mingled joy 


LXxX.—4 


What he should do he did not know, till 
he suddenly thought of the abracadabra, 
spoken so successfully at dawn. He re- 
peated it at once. 

Habiba paused in the act of plucking an 
apple. She lowered her trunk, and swing- 
ing about, approached him quietly. 

“Post! Oh, Postdear! Post! Look out!” 
cried the terrified Ellen from the tree. 

But Nichols smiled assuringly, and softly 
repeating the “ Arabic love,” led the puzzled 
Habiba serenely away, toward the fence. 

As he reached the road, a wild, strange 
shout of joy resounded abruptly from near 
at hand, and poor Mahomet, dusty, weary, 
abandoned of hope, and all but unstrung 
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with worry, bounded forward in a madness 
of glee. 

Trumpeting shrilly, the blind Habiba 
trotted awkwardly, actively ahead. She 
met Mahomet, and the two were instantly 
embracing. She heard his wild, soft speech 
of love, endearment, and reunion. 

Then at last the faithful Blix was lifted 
down by Habiba herself and leaped upon his 
master in a frenzy of doggish adoration. 

As Nichols took the four from the tree, 
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they clung to him fondly, crying in his 
arms, and Ellen Watt declared he was the 
bravest man that ever lived. 

Then, when they reached the road, they 
saw, almost down at the turn, the big gray 
formof Habiba, with Mahomet riding likea 
rajaonherhead. He waved hishandintoken 
of his thanks. Habiba halted, wheeled in 
her tracks, saluted witha trumpet note from 
her upraised trunk, then turned and disap- 
peared into the glory of the sunlit trees. 








THE ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
FIRST PAPER: A RESUME OF THE EARLY EXPERIMENTS 


BY FRANK J. SPRAGUE 


Former President of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers 


THE development of the trolley and other forms of electric traction is one of the most 
significant phenomena of our time. Its commercial and social importance is beyond 
computation. In the United States there are few communities that are not practically 
concerned in some method of its employment, present or prospective. In New York 
city alone above $80,000,000 is about to be invested in trunk-line terminals, made 
possible by electric power. Meantime there is a wide-spread agitation for the municipal 
ownership and operation of street railways. These considerations give timeliness and 
special interest to the narrative of Mr. Sprague, whose preéminence as an inventor in 
this field lends unique value to his record of the origin, growth, and present condition 
of transportation of this kind and of the part taken in it by various inventors. 

Mr. H. H. Vreeland, president of the Metropolitan Railway of New York, writing 
in 1895 in “One Hundred Years of American Commerce,” said: “In 1888 Frank J. 
Sprague, first among the younger electricians of America, obtained sufficient capital to 
make an actual test upon a street in the city of Richmond, Virginia. He brought to- 
gether the best features of all the systems which had been devised, applied to motive 
power the fundamental principles which he had learned in building electric-light plants 
and establishing stationary motors, added new and simple but effective methods of 
motor control and suspension, and in general worked out a well-defined system, the 
essential features of which have not been changed in the seven years which have 
elapsed since he installed the first practical electric railroad in the United States.” 

In a second paper Mr. Sprague will continue the record by a fuller account of his 
own contributions to the subject, including a graphic narrative of experiments and 
successes in the establishment of the Richmond electric railway, the first to be operated 
on a large scale, with a further account of the later developments of the “art” and a 
forecast of its future development.— THE EpiTor. 














HE honor of first suggesting an 
8 electric railway must be ac- 
x % corded to Thomas Davenport 
Wie) of Brandon, Vermont, black- 
smith and electrician, inventor and scien- 
tist. In 1834 he ran a toy motor mounted 
on wheels on a small circular railway, and 
a year later he exhibited it at Springfield 
and at Boston. Then it gave up the ghost, 
and for more than twoscore years various 
inventors, in utter ignorance of the prin- 
ciples of the modern dynamo, and with no 
source of power except the zinc-burning 
primary battery, labored with small reward. 

About 1838 a Scotchman of Aberdeen, 
named Robert Davidson, began the con- 
struction of a locomotive equipped with a 
motor similar to one used by Jacobi in ex- 
periments on the river Neva. Davidson’s 
engine was tried on the Edinburgh-Glas- 
gow Railway, and attained a speed of 
about four miles an hour. 

In 1840 the use of the rails for carrying 
the electric current was indicated in an 
English patent issued to one Henry Pincus, 
and a like use in an American patent to 
Lilley and Colton in 1847. In that year 
Professor Moses G. Farmer, late govern- 
ment electrician at the Newport Torpedo 
Station, one of the ablest of the early in- 
vestigators, operated an experimental car, 
carrying two passengers, at Dover, New 
Hampshire. Three years later Professor 
Page of the Smithsonian Institution, aided 
by a special grant from Congress, con- 
structed several forms of motors, in one of 
which a reciprocating motion was obtained 
by two solenoids or hollow magnets which 
alternately attracted iron cores mounted on 
a rod which was attached to a crank with a 
fly-wheel. This was used as a locomotive, 
and, driven by a battery of one hundred 
Grove elements, was tried April 29, 1851, 
upon a railroad running from Washington 
to Bladensburg, and attained a maximum 
speed of nineteen miles; but this speed 
destroyed the batteries, and the experi- 
ments were given up. 

In the same year Thomas Hall, an in- 
strument-maker of Boston, made a small 
model operated by a current conveyed 
through the rails from a stationary primary 
battery ; and in 1860 he exhibited another 
model called the Volta, at the Mechanics’ 
Fair in Boston. Meanwhile patents issued 
in 1855 to an Englishman named Swear 
and to a Piedmontese named Bessolo in- 
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dicated the possibility of taking current 
from a conductor suspended above the 
ground. 

But every attempt made during this first 
period was necessarily doomed to com- 
mercial failure ; for the source of power in 
all cases was a primary battery either car- 
ried on the car or supplying a current 
through rails or a wire, and all the motors 
were constructed on the crudest lines. 

The evolution of the modern dynamo, 
however, was proceeding, although in a 
slow and labored fashion. First, electro- 
magnets separately excited were replaced 
by permanent magnets, a system patented 
by Wheatstone and Cook in 1845. Other 
improvements by Hjorth, a Swede, fol- 
lowed in 1854. Then came an unknown 
inventor—such is the trick of fame—who, 
in 1858, clearly set forth the vital idea of 
self-excitation ; but 1860 really saw the first 
great step toward ultimate success in the 
invention, by the Italian Pacinotti, of the 
continuous-current dynamo, which was 
followed by the announcement of the prin- 
ciple of complete self-excitation of the field- 
magnets, developed almost simultaneously 
and independently by Wheatstone, Varley, 
Siemens, Ladd, and Farmer in 1866-67. 

Three years later, these two vital fea- 
tures were combined in a single machine 
by Gramme, who thus produced the first 
practical commercial machine for continu- 
ous-current operation, and made the world 
forever his debtor, following this achieve- 
ment by a series of machines of high and 
increasing efficiency. The ring form of 
armature of the: Pacinotti and Gramme 
machines, although for a long time widely 
used, ultimately gave way to the drum 
form of winding, proposed in 1872 by 
Von Hefner Alteneck of the Stemens firm, 
and also independently by the late Pro- 
fessor Henry Rowland. 

Some time elapsed after the develop- 
ment of the self-exciting machine before 
the marvelous characteristic of reversibility 
of function was discovered, with the neces- 
sary corollary, the electrical transmission 
of energy by the use of two similar ma- 
chines, one to be driven by power and to 
generate electricity, and the other to re- 
ceive electricity and to develop mechani- 
cal power. It is claimed that this vital fact 
was discovered and described by Pacinotti 
in 1867; but, if so, the discovery remained 
dormant until 1873, when Messrs. Gramme 
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and Fontaine independently demonstrated 
it at the Vienna Exposition. The exact 
circumstances of this discovery will prob- 
ably never be known, but one account says 
that it was accidental, and was due to the 
mistake of a workman who coupled a 
machine to a live circuit, and was as- 
tonished to see it begin to rotate. This is 
a quite natural possibility, as a similar thing 
has happened many times in recent years. 

From 1851 to 1875, a period in which 
the modern dynamo and motor were cre- 
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tric railway which took current from a 
stationary dynamo, used a modern motor, 
and carried passengers was put in operation 
at the Berlin Exhibition. (See page 444.) 
This was about a third of a mile long. The 
dynamo and motor were of the well-known 
Siemens type, and the current was supplied 
through a central’ rail, with the running 
rails as a return, to a small locomotive on 
which the motor was carried longitudinally, 
motion being transmitted through spur and 
beveled gears to a central shaft from which 
connection was made to the 
wheels. The locomotive drew 
three small cars having a ca- 
pacity of about twenty people, 
and attained a speed of about 
eight miles an hour. 

At Vienna, in the following 
year, Egger exhibited a model 
of an electric railway, the cur- 
rent to be supplied through the 
running rails; and Messrs. Bon- 
temps and Marcel Desprez 
made a study in Paris of a 
scheme for replacing pneumatic 




















From a patent drawing 


SIDE VIEW OF THE FIELD CAR 


Showing motor on the platform connected to the axle, and lever 
for reversing motion and making contact with the conductor 


in an iron conduit between the tracks. 


ated, seems a long time; but during those 
years, in the United States at least, there 
appears to have been an entire and incom- 
prehensible cessation of electric-railway 
experiments. In the latter year, George 
F. Greene, a mechanic of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, built a small motor which was 
supplied from a battery through an over- 
head line, with track return; and three 
years later he constructed another model 
ona larger scale. Greene seemed to have 
realized that a dynamo was essential to 
success; but he did not know how to make 
one, and, being without means to buy, his 
work came to naught. 


EARLY YEARS OF COMMERCIAL WORK 


THE developments of the house of Siemens 
of Berlin in building dynamos for electric 
lighting and other purposes naturally soon 
tended to investigations into the transmis- 
sion of power; and in 1879 the first elec- 


transmission of despatches by 
miniature electric locomotives. 

Meanwhile two American 
inventors, Stephen D. Field and 
Thomas A. Edison, began elec- 
tric-railway experiments almost 
simultaneously; but it would 
seem that, more than to any 
other, the credit of the first serious proposal 
of this period in the United States should 
be awarded to Field, who filed a caveat in 
1879, following it by regular patent appli- 
cation in March, 1880, which disclosed 
plans for an electric railway designed to 
use current from a stationary dynamo, 
transmitted through a third rail or an in- 
sulated conductor inclosed in and pro- 
tected by an iron conduit, the traffic rails, 
which formed the return circuit, being 
divided into sections. 

In the patent the conduit was shown 
both as a part of one of the rails and as a 
separate structure. Contact was made by 
an underrunning wheel on the end of a 
lever the movement of which could make 
or break contact and also operated a rock- 
shaft so as to shift the contacts with the 
armature, and hence its direction of rota- 
tion. Curiously enough, in the spring and 
summer of 1880, Siemens and Edison also 
filed patent applications in the United 
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From a patent drawing 
END VIEW OF THE FIELD CAR 


Showing the iron conduit between the tracks, containing 
one conductor, the conduit being the other. 


States, all being within three months of 
one another; but priority of invention was 
finally awarded to Field. In an account 
of his work published over twenty years 
ago it is stated that he early contemplated 
the operation of street-cars in San Fran- 
cisco, but had not been able to conduct 
any experiments because of the lack of a 
dynamo, and that in 1878 he ordered both 
Gramme and Siemens machines for experi- 
mental purposes, the first being the opera- 
tion of an electric elevator. 

Edison was perhaps nearer the verge of 
great electric-railway possibilities than any 
other American. In the face of much ad- 
verse criticism, he had 
developed the essentials 
of the low internal-resis- 
tance dynamo with high- 
resistance field, and many 
of the essential features of 
the multiple-arc system 
of distribution; and in 
1880 he built a small road 
at his laboratory at Menlo 
Park. There he ran a car 
operated by one of his 
earliest lighting dynamos 
as a motor, from which 
the power was_ trans- 
mitted to the axle by a 
belt; one set of wheels 
was insulated, and the 
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two rails were used for current. (See page 
445.) Experiments were conducted here 
for about two years. 

In view of the general advance which 
had been made in dynamo-electric ma- 
chinery and the novelty of the electric 
railway, the paucity of controlling claims 
obtained in these early patents is remark- 
able, and, save in a general way, the fea- 
tures shown do not represent the details 
of modern practice; in fact, save for some 
experimental work, and the taking out of 
some ingenious patents, Edison and Field 
early ceased to be active factors in the art. 

The invention of accumulators, or stor- 
age batteries, about this time directed 
attention to the possibilities of a self-con- 
tained car; and in 1880 a locomotive with 
these was used in the establishment of 
Duchesne-Fournet at Breuil, and in the 
following year Raffard, with a large bat- 
tery of Faure accumulators, made ex- 
periments on the tramway at Vincennes, 
France. 

Meanwhile Messrs. Siemens and Halske 
were active in Europe, and the demon-. 
stration in Berlin was followed by others 
for exhibition purposes at Brussels, Diis- 
seldorf, and Frankfort ; but the first regular 
line to be established was a short one with 
one motor-car at Lichterfelde, near Berlin. 
This road was one and a half miles in 
length, used all rail conductors, and was 
opened for traffic in May, 1881. (See 
page 446.) 

The motor was carried on a frame under 
the car, between the wheels, and the cur- 
rent was transmitted by steel cables from 
the armature to drums on the axles. The 





























From Martin and Wetzler’s “ Electric Motor” 


“THE JUDGE” 


Field experimental locomotive tried at the Chicago Railway Exhibition, in 1883. 









































From Martin and Wetzler’s *‘ Electric Motor"’ 


SIDE ELEVATION OF “THE JUDGE” WITH CAB REMOVED 


Showing the motor mounted on the platform and connected by gearing and belt to one axle. 


car hada capacity of twenty-six passengers, 
and attained a maximum speed of about 
thirty miles. The electrical pressure was 
low, only about one hundred volts being 
used. This line was continued in regular 
service, but twelve years later the rail 
method of distribution was replaced by 
two conductors carried on the tops of poles, 
upon which ran a small carriage connected 
with the car by a flexible cable. 

This equipment was followed by one at 
the Paris Electrical Exposition, where over- 
head distribution was used for the first time. 
In this case the conductors consisted of 
two tubes slotted on the under side and 
supported by wooden insulators. The tubes 
carried skids, which were held in good 
contact by an underrunning wheel pressed 
up by springs carried on a framework sup- 
ported by the conductors, connection with 
the car being made by flexible conductors. 
The motor was placed between the wheels, 
and the power was transmitted by a chain. 

About this time also Field constructed 


and put in operation an electric locomotive 
in Stockbridge, Massachusetts. Dr. John 
Hopkinson, an English scientist of excep- 
tional ability and knowledge, in patent- 
ing the application of motors to hoists, 
proposed both for them and for tramways 
what is now known as the series-parallel 
method of speed control of motors. By 
this method two motors, or one motor with 
two armature circuits, can be run at half or 
full speed by providing a switch so that 
current from a source of constant pressure 
or potential can be sent through the two 
circuits in series, thus reducing the pressure 
and hence the speed one half; or each can 
have the full pressure delivered to it by 
coupling them in parallel, then running at 
full speed. The same method is available 
for three or more motors or armature cir- 
cuits, with corresponding range of speed 
variation. 

The change-over from one combination 
to the other with high electrical pressures 
or large currents would be, however, abrupt 





From Martin and Wetzler’s ‘* Electric Motor" 





SIDE ELEVATION OF THE DAFT LOCOMOTIVE “BENJAMIN FRANKLIN” 


Showing the motor hinged at one end and a screw for increasing the friction contact between the motor and the driving-wheel. 
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and destructive of the controlling switch, 
and some years later there was combined 
with the simple series-parallel control that 
known as the rheostatic method, or varia- 
tion of current strength by altering resis- 
tances in the circuit of the motors. This 
makes the change-over much more easy, 
and also gives a possibility of additional 
speed variations. All use of resistance is 
wasteful, but it is a temporary necessity, 
and the combined methods are now univer- 
sally employed on all tramway work where 
continuous-current motors are used. 
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becoming active. In the fall of 1882, Dr. 
Joseph R. Finney devised a system for 
operating electrically propelled omnibuses, 
the current to be taken from two overhead 
wires on top of which ran a small trolley 
connected to the vehicle with a flexible 
cable. In England, about the same time, 
following a paper on automatic railways 
read by Professors Ayrton and Perry before 
the Royal Institution, Dr. Fleeming Jen- 
kin proposed a scheme of telpherage, or 
automatic overhead railway, which was 
largely developed by those gentlemen. 
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From an old catalogue (Van Depoele) 


_ TYPICAL EARLY APPLICATION OF THE VAN DEPOELE ELECTRIC 
MOTOR TO STREET RAILWAY CARS 
The motor is carried on the front platform and connected by counter-shaft and chain to one axle. 


The current is taken from an overhead wire by a traveling trolley connected to 
the car by a flexible cable, the track carrying the return current. 


In the same year, 1881, I constructed 
independently a machine at the Torpedo 
Station, Newport, having two armature 
circuits, and a plug switch by which like 
series-parallel combinations could be made. 

Soon afterward Siemens constructed an 
experimental road near Meran in the Tyrol 
to demonstrate the possibilities of electric 
traction for the St. Gotthard Tunnel, and 
later small lines at Frankfort, Molding, and 
elsewhere. These were followed by a com- 
prehensive scheme for a combined elevated 
and underground road, submitted to the 
city authorities at Vienna. 

Meanwhile several other inventors were 





Opportunity is often responsible for in- 
ventions, and certainly largely so for my 
entry into the railroad field. While a mid- 
shipman in the United States naval ser- 
vice, I had become intensely interested in 
various electrical inventions, much to the 
annoyance, I suppose, of my shipmates, 
who were often compelled to listen to my 
descriptions; and during 1879-81 I was 
active in experiments with dynamo-electric 
machines. Ordered in 1882, at my request, 
to the Crystal Palace Electrical Exhibition 
at Sydenham, England, I soon became 
impressed with a belief in the possibility 
of operating the underground railway elec- 
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trically. I first considered the use of main 
and working conductors, the latter of 
moderate size and carried between the 
tracks, the return circuit being completed 
by the traffic rails— what may be called the 
third-rail or conductor system; but ‘later, 
noting the complication of switches on 
certain sections of the road, I conceived 
the idea of a car moving between two 
planes which were to be the terminals of a 
constant potential generating system, the 
driving motor to complete the circuit be- 
tween them. For practical application the 
lower of the planes was to be replaced by 
the running track and all switches and 
sidings, and the upper one by rigid con- 
ductors supported by the roof of the tun- 
nel and following the center lines of all 
tracks and switches, contact to be made 
with a self-adjusting trolley-wheel carried 
on the car roof over the center of a truck. 
Although I did not apply for a patent on 
the latter idea until three years later, and 
was then partly beaten by Mr. Van De- 
poele,—my return to the United States 
being the earliest permissible date of ref- 
erence,—I have always felt that this was 
really the forerunner of the modern trolley, 
or at least that Van Depoele and I had 
independently and almost simultaneously 
made similar inventions. 

Keenly alive now to electrical develop- 
ments, I soon afterward obtained leave, 
handed in my resignation from the navy, 
and, returning to the United States in the 
spring of 1883, entered the service of Mr. 
Edison, and, after spending a year on cen- 
tral-station work, began the development 
of various kinds of motors. 

The year was prolific in experiments. 
Pending the settlement of patent issues, 
Edison and Field combined their interests 
in the Electric Railway Company of the 
United States, and operated a small loco- 
motive called “The Judge” around the 
gallery of a building at the Chicago Rail- 
way Exhibition. (See pages 437, 438.) The 
motor used was a Weston dynamo mounted 
on the car, and connected by a beveled 
gear to a shaft from which power was 
transmitted by belts to one of the wheels. 
The current was supplied through a 
center rail and track circuit. A lever oper- 
ated clutches on the driving-shaft, and the 
speed was varied by resistances. The re- 
versing mechanism consisted of two mov- 
able brush-holding arms geared to a disk 
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operated by a lever, each arm carrying a 
pair of brushes, only one of which could 
be thrown into circuit at a time in such a 
way as to give the proper direction of 
movement. 

Early in the year, Charles J. Van De- 
poele, a Belgian by birth and originally a 
cabinet-maker, a tireless worker, ardent 
electrician, and prolific inventor, who had 
become interested in electrical manufac- 
turing, energetically attacked the railway 
problem, on which his impress has been 
permanently left. His first experiment was 
conducted near his works in Chicago, in 
the winter of 1882-83, where a car was 
operated by a five-light dynamo used asa 
motor, the current being taken from a wire 
laid in a trough between the tracks. In the 
autumn a car was operated at the Chicago 
Industrial Exposition, and was the begin- 
ning of much work to which reference will 
be made later. 

Among the American workers of this 
period one of the most active and promi- 
nent was Leo Daft, who, after considerable 
development in motors for stationary work, 
took up their application to electric rail- 
ways, making the first experiments in 1883 
at his company’s works in Greenville, New 
Jersey, and resuming them in November 
of that year on the Saratoga and Mount 
McGregor Railroad. The locomotive used 
there was named “The Ampere,” and 
pulled a full-sized car. The motor was 
mounted on a platform and was connected 
by belts to an intermediate shaft carried 
between the wheels, from which another 
set of belts led to pulleys on the driving- 
axles. A center rail and the running rails 
formed the working conductors. Variation 
of speed was obtained by variation in the 
field windings. 

Meanwhile work had begun in Great 
Britain, where the first regular road put in 
operation was that known as the Portrush 
Electric Railway to the Giant’s Causeway 
in Ireland, installed in 1883 by Siemens 
Brothers of London. Power was generated 
by turbines, and the current was trans- 
mitted by a third rail supported on wooden 
posts alongside the track, the running rails 
being used to provide a return circuit. The 
pressure used was two hundred and fifty 
volts. This was followed in the same year 
by a successful short road at Brighton, 
installed by Magnus Volk, the running 
rails alone being used; and experiments 
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were also carried on with storage batteries 
at Kew Bridge, London, but these were 
soon abandoned. 

The following year showed equal ac- 
tivity. Van Depoele operated a train by 
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Horse Railway Company. The equipped 
section of the road was two miles long, the 
conduits were of wood laid between the 
tracks, and two cars were employed, each 
of which was equipped with a motor car- 

















From a photograph by Hollinger 


FRANK J. SPRAGUE 


a dummy at the Toronto Exhibition, cur- 
rent being taken from an underground 
conduit; and Daft installed small show- 
roads at the Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, 
at Point of Pines, and at Coney Island. 
In August Messrs. Bentley and Knight, 
who had conducted some experiments in 
the yards of the Brush Electric Company 
in the previous autumn, installed a conduit 
system on the tracks of the East Cleveland 


ried under the car and transmitting power 
to the axle by wire cables. ‘This was 
operated spasmodically during the winter, 
and then abandoned. 

In this year, also, Dr. Wellington 
Adams of St. Louis proposed a departure 
in motor mounting which recognized the 
necessity of removing the motor from the 
car body and directly gearing it to the axle. 
In his plan the armature was carried by 
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and revolved directly on the axle, and the 
field-magnets by a frame rigidly joined to 
the axle-boxes, this frame also carrying an 
intermediate gear which formed the con- 
nection between a pinion on the armature 
sleeve and a gear on the car axle. In 
operation, of course, the armature and 
axle revolved in 
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a series of experiments on a short piece 
of track, which was followed by the con- 
struction, in conjunction with J. W. Nes- 
mith, of a section of road for conduit 
operation on the series system—one in 
which the same current was sent through 
all motors on the line by automatically 
sectionalizing the 





opposite directions. 
The scheme was 
impracticable, and 
found no commer- 
cial application. 

In 1884-85 John 
C. Henry installed 
and operated in 
Kansas City a rail- 
way supplied by 
two overhead con- 
ductors on each of 
which traveled a 
small trolley con- 
nected to the car 
by a flexible cable. 
The motor was 
mounted on a frame 
supported on the 
car axle, and the 
power was trans- 
mitted through a 
clutch and nest of 
gears giving five 
speeds, very much 
in the fashion of the 
automobile of  to- 
day. Subsequent- 
ly a_ portion of 
another road was 
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conductors. ‘This 
plan contemplated 
using a current con- 
stant in quantity, 
with variation of 
pressure according 
to the number of 
motors. ‘The speed 
and direction were 
varied by shifting 
the commutator 
brushes or diverting 
a part of the cur- 
rent around the 
motor. ‘These ex- 
periments were con- 
tinued during 1885— 
1886, and were re- 
peated at Columbus, 
but were doomed 
to ultimate failure 
because of the prin- 
ciples involved. 
Subsequently the 
multiple system of 
distribution, each 
motor of which is 
independently sup- 
plied from a source 











equipped. A num- 
ber of experiments 
seem to have been 
conducted _ there, 
and in some of them 
the rails were used 
as a return. The collectors were of differ- 
ent types, and it is said that, among others, 
one was carried on the car. ‘The final se- 
lection was a trolley having four wheels 
disposed in pairs in a horizontal plane, 
carried by and gripping the sides of the 
wires. This feature, but using one wire and 
rail return, characterized a road installed 
by Henry at San Diego, California, two 
years later. 

The succeeding two years were marked 
by considerable activity. In the early part 
of 1885 Professor Short of Denver began 


From a photograph 
TWO SPRAGUE MOTORS BEING RUN BY JOHN 
CRAWFORD AT THE DURANT SUGAR-REFI- 
NERY, NEW YORK, WINTER OF 1885-86 


The motors are mounted on the truck under the platform, and 
the current is taken from the third rail in the center. 


of constant pressure, 
having been proved 
the suitable one, 
Short adopted it, 
and for a time es- 
sayed the use of 
gearless motors for 
tramway work, but reverted later to the 
geared type. 

Daft began work onthe Hampden Branch 
of the Baltimore Union Passenger Rail- 
way Company in August, at first with two, 
and a year later with two more dummies, 
which pulled regular street-cars. A central 
and the running rails were used for the 
normal operation, but at crossings an over- 
head conductor was installed, and connec- 
tion was made with it by a transversely 
hinged arm carried on the car and pressed 
upward against it by a spring. ‘The driv- 
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From a photograph 


FIRST ELECTRIC RAILWAY OF 


THE WORLD, 
THE BERLIN EXHIBITION, 


INSTALLED BY SIEMENS AT 
1879 


The current is taken from a dynamo and conveyed through the rails. 


ing was by a pinion operating on an in- 
ternal gear on one of the axles. 

This was, I think, the first regularly 
operated electric road in this country, and 
the conditions under which the contract 
was taken, including waiting a year for 
payment conditioned on satisfactory opera- 
tion,—and finally, even on these onerous 
terms, secured only in the face of an opin- 
ion by a well-known scientist that no one 
but “a knave or a fool” would undertake 
it, — were anything but encouraging. For- 
tunately for Daft, however, T. C. Robbins, 
the general manager of the railroad com- 
pany, was strong in the faith. 

This equipment was followed by a more 
ambitious one—that of a section of the 
Ninth Avenue Elevated Railroad for a 
distance of two miles, where a series of 
experiments was carried on, during the latter 
part of the year 1885, with a locomotive 
calledthe“ Benjamin Franklin.” ‘The motor 
was mounted on a platform pivoted at one 
end, and motion was communicated from 
the armature to the driving-wheel through 
grooved friction-gears held in close con- 
tact partly by the weight of the machine 
and partly by an adjustable screw device. 
This locomotive, pulling a train of cars, 
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made several trips; but the experiments 
were soon suspended, and they were not 
resumed till three years later, when, during 
several weeks, a rebuilt and improved 
“ Benjamin Franklin” was frequently run 
between the steam-trains on the section 
between Fourteenth and Fiftieth streets, 
attaining at times a speed of twenty-five 
miles an hour, and on one occasion pulling 
an eight-car train up the maximum grade 
of nearly two per cent. at a seven-mile rate. 

In the summer of 1885 Van Depoele 
resumed operations at the Toronto Exhi- 
bition, using on this occasion an overhead 
wire and a weighted arm pressing a con- 
tact-wheel up against it. His first commer- 
cial installation was made in the autumn 
on the South Bend, Indiana, Railway, 
where five small cars were operated ; then 
one in Minneapolis, where.an electric car 
took the place of a steam-locomotive. 
These were followed in the following year 
by small roads at Windsor, Canada; Ap- 
pleton, Wisconsin ; Port Huron, Michigan ; 
Scranton, Pennsylvania ; and Montgomery, 
Alabama; and one was also started by 
Fisher-Rae at Detroit, using a depressed 
third rail. 

During this period little work was done 
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abroad. Mr. Anthony Reckenzaun, an ar- 
dent advocate of storage-battery operation, 
who in 1883 had conducted some tests with 
an electric launch, began the operation of 
acar at Millwall in the autumn of 1884, and 
another in the spring of 1885 at Battersea, 
following with a like demonstration in 
Berlin in December. His car body was 
mounted on bogie trucks, and the motors 
were connected by worm-gearing to one 
axle on each. Reversal was effected by 
using two sets of brushes, and regulation of 
speed by variously grouping the motor 
armatures and field circuits. There was 
also installed a short road at Bessbrook- 
Newry in 1885, under the direction of the 
Messrs. Hopkinson, and at Ryde in 1886, 
in which latter year was also installed the 
Blackpool road by Holroyd Smith. In 
the latter case the conduit system was 
used with complete metallic circuit. The 
motor was carried under the car, between 
the axles, and was connected by chain- 
gearing. Fixed brushes with end contact 
were used for both directions of running. 

Meanwhile my early interest in electric- 
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railway work had been renewed. On re- 
signing from Mr. Edison’s employ in 1884, 
I had formed the Sprague Electric Rail- 
way & Motor Company, of $100,000 
nominal but no cash capital, with which 
I made a contract by which virtually all 
its capital stock was issued to me, on my 
agreement to assign patents andinventions, 
conduct experimental work, and pay my- 
self the munificent sum of $2500 a year 
salary. Two friends took, I think, about 
sixteen shares of stock, the proceeds. of 
which quickly went for personal needs; 
and, being without means, I made an 
agreement with Mr. E. H. Johnson, then 
president of one of the Edison lighting 
companies, by which he was to meet my 
financial obligations to the company for 
a portion of the profits. I was vice-presi- 
dent, electrician, treasurer, and general 
factotum. One small room sufficed for our 
needs, and much of the mechanical and 
electrical work I did myself. 

In the autumn of that year I sent to the 
Philadelphia Exhibition a number of mo- 
tors which attracted considerable attention, 


Drawn by C. M. Relyea from a photograph 


EDISON ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE, OPERATED EXPERIMENTALLY AT MENLO PARK IN 1880 


It is pulling two small cars. The current passes through the rails. 
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From a photograph 


SIEMENS CAR AT LICHTERFELDE — THE 


and one type was officially recommended 
for use on the Edison circuits ; another was 
intended for railway work. This was a 
starter, and after making rapid advance in 
the installation of stationary motors, I took 


FIRST REGULAR ELECTRIC RAILWAY, 1881 


up the railway problem, and, having in 
1885 schemed out a system using motors 
under each car, shunt-wound so as to en- 
able current to be returned to the line in 
reducing speeds, I read a paper in De- 























From a photograph 


DAFT DUMMY CAR ON THE HAMPDEN ROAD, BALTIMORE, 1886 


The under-contact trolley was used at crossings. 





This was the first regular electric road in the United States. 
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cember before the Society of Arts, Boston, 
in which I advocated the equipment of the 
Manhattan Elevated Railroad. I had al- 
ready begun the construction of experi- 
mental motors. Shortly afterward a regular 
truck was equipped with two motors of an 
aggregate capacity of about twenty-five 
horse-power, and in the early part of 1886 
a long series of tests was made on a private 
track between the walls of the Durant 
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when the instant excess rush of current 
blew the safety-catch into a small volcano, 
and Mr. Gould was strongly inclined to 
find interest elsewhere. He never came 
back. 

About this time I was visited one day 
by Superintendent Chinnock of the Pearl- 
street Edison station, who congratulated 
me on the outcome of the experiments, 
and offered $30,000 for a sixth of my in- 


























From a photograph 


THE DAFT LOCOMOTIVE “BENJAMIN FRANKLIN” OPERATING A TRAIN 
ON THE NINTH AVENUE ELEVATED ROAD, NEW YORK, JULY, 1885 


sugar-refinery on East ‘Twenty-fourth 
street, New York, where the Edison-Field 
interests had installed a battery of dynamo 
machines for making tests of their own, 
which for some reason or other had been 
suspended. (See page 443.) 

Two incidents connected with these ex- 
periments stand out vividly in my recollec- 
tion. A number of people connected with 
the Manhattan Railroad witnessed them, 
and, among others, at one time the late 
Jay Gould. The motors were mounted on 
a truck placed under a full-sized car plat- 
form on which were loaded iron bars; the 
regulator was on top, and near by what is 
known as a safety-catch, a strip of lead, 
was inserted in the electric circuit. Keenly 
alive to the importance of the visitor, and 
confident in the possibilities of the ma- 
chines and control, after several ordinary 
demonstrations I suddenly reversed them, 





terest. His arguments were sound, being 
to the effect that if success came the re- 
maining five-sixths interest would probably 
bring me riches; but if failure should be 
the outcome, $30,000 was not to be de- 
spised. Although I probably did not have 
money enough to pay my board for a 
month, I declined the offer, much to his 
surprise, expressed by the retort: “ Well, 
you re a fool!” Measured by every 
common-sense view, I was. But the story 
has a sequel. 

At the end of April, while away getting 
a much-needed rest, I received a telegram 
from Johnson, who was, if anything, strenu- 
ous, stating that he had promised Cyrus 
W. Field that four days later he would 
show a car in operation on the Elevated 
Railroad. It seemed an impossibility, but 
I hastened back, and we got together car 
body, truck, and motors, and finished a 









































From a photograph 


VAN DEPOELE ELECTRIC STREET RAILWAY AT DAYTON, OHIO, 
CONSTRUCTED IN 1888 


An under-contact arm brings the current from the overhead trolley wire to the motor carried 
in the front end of the car. 


controller, in spite of a strike, making our 
connections by candle-light. 

At one o’clock on the appointed day an 
impressive crowd of railway and banking 
interests had gathered; and as we did not 
get current for testing until after their 
arrival, initial failure seemed assured, and 
I was fighting mad at the predicament in 
which I found myself. But I had to make 
an attempt; and finally, after trying first 
one machine and then the other with no 
response, in sheer desperation I threw both 
motors into circuit, moved the regulator, 
and the car responded perfectly. For two 
hours every feat which could be tried with 
the machines was performed without a 
hitch. With something of relief I finally 
saw the car deserted, and, exhausted by 
the exciting experiences through which I 
had passed, I sat pondering over the run, 
when Chinnock came to me again, appa- 
rently much impressed with what he had 
seen, and this time offered $25,000 for a 
one-twelfth interest. I cared little at the 
time, but he was persistent and finally got 
it; a few weeks later another twelfth went 
to some one else for $26,250. A curious 
rumor came to me later, to the effect that 
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the first purchase was for a prominent 
spiritualist, and was made on spirit advice! 

The result of the day’s work determined 
us to continue the experiments, and they 
were not terminated until December of 
that year; but in all these months, so far 
as I remember, not a director or a stock- 
holder of the road ever took the slightest 
interest in what was being done. During 
the summer the first pair of motors was 
supplemented by a second set, and, in ad- 
dition to metal resistances, salt water was 
used as a regulator to vary the speed of 
the car. This latter accidentally led to a 
curious result— the maintaining at will of a 
brilliant electric arc under water. 

The machinery used on these experi- 
ments may be termed the parent models 
of the modern railway motor. They were 
centered through their brackets on the 
driving-axles of the truck, and flexibly 
suspended at the opposite ends from the 
transom, wheelbarrow fashion, the elliptic 
or main springs intervening between this 
support and the car body, and hence not 
being affected. The motors were single- 
geared to the axles, had one set of tilting 
brushes, were run open,—that is, unpro- 
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tected,—and were used not only for pro- 
pelling the car, but also for braking it. 
One of them was put into service at 
the East Boston sugar-refinery, the current 
being supplied from a trolley carried on 
an overhead wire, and is, or at least was a 
few months ago, still in existence. Two 
others operated a snow-sweeper and an 
ice-cutter on the Alston division of the 
West End Railway in Boston; but these 
have gone the ultimate way of all pioneers. 
Work on the Manhattan system was 
evidently ahead of the times, and yet I 
was not sufficiently discouraged but that I 
immediately began the construction, on 
the suggestion of J. H. Vail, of a locomo- 
tive car to be equipped with four seventy- 
five horse-power motors, each with two 
armatures geared to the axles. But, the 
elevated field offering little of promise, I 
soon turned my attention to tramway 
work, and began the development of the 
type of motor finally adopted in Rich- 
mond, one earlier form being used in Julien 
storage-battery experimentsin Philadelphia 
for William Wharton, where a Reckenzaun 
motor was also used. Here series-parallel 
grouping of both batteries and motor cir- 
cuits was used on the Sprague car, and a 
series-parallel and resistance control of 
motors on the car operated by Reckenzaun 
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and Condict. Then a storage trolley-car 
was tried in New York and one in Boston. 

To illustrate the pessimistic attitude of 
the time, I recall that while preparing for 
one of these experiments that veteran 
father of tramways, the late J ohn Stephen- 
son, told me that he was acquainted with 
every trial which had been made with self- 
propelled cars in this country and abroad, 
and that he did not think the conditions 
met with on American roads and grades 
could ever be successfully overcome. I 
stated my intention to gear a motor to 
each axle, and to use all the weight of the 
car motor and passengers for adhesion ; to 
which he replied that possibly that might 
accomplish the result, but it was the only 
way. He lived to see my prophecy come 
true. 

A paragraph in the New York “ Sun’ 
about August, 1887, seems curious read- 
ing to-day. It was in part as follows: 


’ 


ELECTRICITY ON WHEELS 


They tried an electric car on Fourth Avenue 
yesterday. It created an amount of surprise 
and consternation from Thirty-second street 
to One Hundred and Seventeenth street that 
was something like that caused by the first 
steamboat on the Hudson. Small boys yelled, 
“Dynamite ! ” and “Rats!” and made similar 





From the “ Electrical World” 


TRUCK OF THE SPRAGUE CAR USED AT THE DURANT SUGAR-REFINERY AND IN THE 
ELEVATED RAILWAY EXPERIMENTS IN 1885-86 


The two motors are centered on the axles, geared to them, and flexibly suspended from the transom. Subsequently this 
became the universal practice. 
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SIDE ELEVATION OF THE SPRAGUE ELEVATED RAILROAD CAR TRUCK, SHOWING THE 
METHOD OF CENTERING, GEARING, AND SUPPORTING THE MOTORS, AND 
THE CONTACT-WHEELS RUNNING ON THE THIRD RAIL 


appreciative remarks until they were hoarse. 
Newly appointed policemen debated arresting 
it, but went no further. The car horses which 
were met on the other track kicked, without 
exception, as was natural, over an invention 
which threatens to relegate them to a sausage- 
factory. 


Reviewing the conditions at the begin- 
ning of the year 1887, eight years after 
Siemens made the Berlin exhibit, statistics 
compiled by Mr. T. Commerford Martin, 
including every kind of equipment, sum- 
med up only nine installations in Europe 
and ten in the United States, with an ag- 
gregate of less than sixty miles of track 
and about one hundred motors and motor- 
cars. ‘These were characterized by the 
utmost diversity of practice. There were 
high and low pressures, traffic-rail con- 
ductors and conduits, third rail and side, 
with rail return, slotted overhead tubes, 
single and double overhead wires, single 
and double travelers on them, and upward- 
pressing arms carried on the cars. The 
motors were of varied construction and 
control, and generally used two sets of 
brushes. One to a car usually constituted 
an equipment, and it was carried on a 
dummy or the front platform, and con- 
nected to one wheel by a belt or chain- 
drive. ‘The cars were mostly single-ended 
and controlled from one point. The science 
was in a chaotic state, and commercial 
success on a large scale, involving radical 
departures in practice, was needed to focus 
the advantages of electric traction, even 
then thrusting themselves into prominence. 

Supplementing small additional roads 
by Van Depoele at St. Catharine’s, Onta- 
rio; Lima, Ohio; Binghamton, New York; 
and Jamaica, Long Island; and by Daft 
at Asbury Park, New Jersey, and Los An- 
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geles, California, such an opportunity came 
in the spring of 1887—and, by good for- 
tune, to my company—in the contract for 
the Union Passenger Railway of Rich- 
mond, Virginia; and about the same time 
one of somewhat different character to the 
Bentley-Knight Company, on the Observ- 
atory Hill Passenger Railway in Allegheny 
City, Pennsylvania; and that year may be 
said to mark the beginning of active com- 
mercial development. 

The latter road was about four miles 
long, one quarter being of conduit con- 
struction, and the remainder of double 
overhead line on the side, with traveling 
trolley connected to the car with flexible 
cables. It presented unusual difficulties. 
There were thirty-four regular curves and 
numerous heavy grades, the maximum 
being over twelve per cent., and one aver- 
aging six per cent. for nearly a mile. The 
cars were each equipped with two fifteen 
horse-power motors geared to the axles and 
overhung. The control was by resistance 
variation. This line was opened early in 
1888, and continued in successful service 
for some time; but the conduit was finally 
abandoned, and a new equipment was 
installed with underrunning trolley. 

Reserving to another article the nar- 
rative of further progress, I may here 
emphasize the fact that whatever was ac- 
complished was often in spite of most dis- 
couraging financial conditions, and was 
largely due to individual initiative and sac- 
rifice on the part of the men in actual 
charge of the work. In this connection I 
may cite a few of the experiences of Elmer 
P. Morris, who was Van Depoele’s imme- 
diate assistant, and engaged in actual 
construction for him during the six years 
beginning with his first experiment. - 
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A personal letter is eloquent in the tale 
of lack of experience and funds, owing to 
which many amusing and annoying expe- 
dients were often necessary. For instance, 
in the winter of 1886, at Port Huron, 
Michigan, Mr. Morris states that their 
party, having much difficulty with the rail 
return, sent a man over the line with a bag 
of spikes. Standing on the rear end of the 
car, he watched the rail, and whenever 
arcing was seen at the rail joints he 
stopped the car and drove a spike between 
the rails. As the road was poorly con- 
structed, the spikes gradually worked 
loose, and the replacing became a daily 
habit. Sometimes, as in Binghamton, New 
York, where an old horse-road was made 
over into a trolley-line, the rails, never 
heavy, were so thin and worn that the cars 
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actually ran on the web of the rail. On 
the road between Brooklyn and Jamaica, 
which was constructed in 1887, in many 
places where the line crossed the roads 
used by the truckmen, rails were missing, 
and it became necessary to push the car 
across. The schedule achieved between 
Jamaica and East New York was six miles 
an hour. When on this work Mr. Morris's 
total personal receipts in eleven months 
were ninety-five dollars, and later being 
ordered to Ansonia, he had to walk part 
way for want of car fare. ‘These were 
strenuous days, and it is to a number of 
devoted and resourceful men like Mr. 
Morris that the pioneers of electric trac- 
tion are indebted for much of the suc- 
cess that attended their efforts at a time 
when hard work and loyalty were vital. 





BY DAVID BELL MACGOWAN a 


ee conflagrations by night, mutinies 
of reservists, revolutionary outbreaks, 
and bloodily suppressed strike riots have 
forced Poland upon the attention of a 
world that seemed resolved to forget her. 
The last Polish uprising was coincident 
with the central year of the American Civil 
War. It may help to an understanding of 
the present situation of the ten provinces 
of the kingdom of Poland to assume that 
the Confederate States are still under mar- 





tial law, and to imagine such a state of 
things as this: 

All Southerners excluded from offices 
with salaries exceeding five hundred dol- 
lars a year, and the entire South run by 
corrupt “carpet-baggers” animated by ra- 
cial hatred. 

Scarcely a new school or post-office 
opened since the inauguration of Lincoln. 

The States without legislatures ; counties 
and cities handed over to Washington 
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appointees; the courts intrusted to aliens 
ignorant of the laws of the land. 

The press under a censorship as capri- 
cious as it is severe—the newspapers for- 
bidden even to copy sympathetic articles 
from Northern journals ; the theaters con- 
trolled by the police. 

Railway tariffs discriminating against 
home products, and taxes in some instances 
eight times as high as in the North, and 
devoted mainly to the support of the na- 
tional government, which makes no con- 
cealment of its policy of encouraging ra- 
cial and class discord. 

Then imagine Maryland, Kentucky, 
Missouri, southern Indiana, and southern 
Illinois ruled in the same manner, with a 
view to the suppression of “ Copperheads” ; 
suppose persons of Southern descent de- 
nied the right of buying, leasing, or farm- 
ing land in these States, or of bequeathing 
it except in direct succession, and you will 
have a faint notion of the restrictions still 
imposed, after the lapse of forty years, 
upon the former grand duchy of Lithua- 
nia and the Ukraine, which were united 
to Poland for four hundred years and still 
have a large Polish-speaking population. 


OPPRESSION AS TO RELIGION AND 
LANGUAGE 


Tus imperfect comparison takes no ac- 
count of religious differences felt by those 
concerned to be as great as between Prot- 
estantism and Catholicism, and differences 
of language as wide as between English 
and French. Consider, therefore, the fol- 
lowing situation : 

The Russian language used exclusively 
in the courts and in public buildings, and 
in such schools as exist even in teaching 
Polish, which is forbidden altogether in 
Lithuania and the Ukraine ; Roman Catho- 
lic priests, like ticket-of-leave men, forbid- 
den to leave their parishes without police 
permission, and subject to fine, imprison- 
ment, and deportation if, for instance, they 
obey their consciences instead of the con- 
stables and heed a death-bed call while on a 
visit away from home, or if some one reports 
that they read the prayers for the safety ot 
the imperial family with less than due care. 

A large number of the people having 
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been dragooned into nominal orthodoxy 
eighty years ago, their descendants are 
denied the privilege of the religious offices 
of Catholic clergymen, and therefore those 
that cannot afford to go abroad for cere- 
monial purposes prefer to live out of wed- 
lock and to die unshriven. 

One would naturally suppose that such 
conditions could not be endured for more 
than a generation. One would expect to 
find the Poles engaging in repeated re- 
bellions. It has not been so. The Poles 
have had their schooling of a hard master. 
Not only do they not rebel: they have be- 
come modest in their demands. The 
Finlanders are struggling with fair pros- 
pects of success for the restoration of their 
hereditary constitutional liberties;! the 
Poles would be grateful for such crumbs 
of freedom as the Russians already enjoy. 
They ask mainly for teaching that their 
children can understand, for zemstvo and 
municipal institutions, for the right to exist 
as a separate race, and the right to wor- 
ship God—I would add the usual phrase, 
“according to their own consciences,” if 
there were any other way to worship. 

The educated people, the leaders of all 
party groups that pursue national aims, 
realize the futility of employing violent 
means for the attainment of these privi- 
leges. The masses of the peasantry would 
doubtless rally to the White Eagle should 
any <ne have the criminal folly of raising 
it; and the factory hands, under the influ- 
ence of various socialist organizations, have 
shown repeatedly within the last twelve 
months that they are ready to engage in 
any sort of revolutionary violence. This 
is the peculiar danger of Poland—and, in- 
deed, of Russia, which appears to be fol- 
lowing Polish footsteps in many respects. 
The result is that the political movements 
of the present moment are passing from 
the stage of irtelligently directed consti- 
tutional effort :o elemental sansculottism. 


THE CZAR TO HAVE POLISH CONDITIONS 
STUDIED 


THE single letter of introduction which 
I carried on my first .isit to Poland last 
winter proved as good as a hundred. It 
procured me access to the palaces of mag- 


1 The Emperor has just yielded to the united protest of the people of Finland, expressed in a petition 
adopted by the unanimous vote of the four estates of the Diet, and has suspended the operation 


of the military edict for three years, and promised the consideration of their other demands. 
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nates and the homes of socialists. The 
mere fact that I desired to study Polish 
conditions caused me to be treated as a 
benefactor of the country — of long-forgot- 
ten Poland, whom all the world had turned 
its back upon. Half the people of War- 
saw seemed to have put themselves at my 
disposal. A schedule was made up, and I 
was called for and delivered without know- 
ing why or when. 

It would be a pleasure to describe the 
charming social life of the Polish capital, 
the grace and polish of public manners, the 
tender and respectful attitude of men to- 
ward women, the gaiety free from frivolity, 
the sincere and natural hospitality to stran- 
gers, the universal note of patriotism, and 
the pathetic devotion to historical recollec- 
tions, in spite of their proscription by the 
government. I made a number of futile 
efforts to buy a few souvenirs—spoons or 
pottery decorated with the White Eagle, old 
prints, orother historical mementos. I called 
one dealer aside and asked if he did not 
have what I wanted put away out of sight. 

“No longer,” he replied. “I cannot 
afford the risk. I was fined five hundred 
dollars less than a month ago for selling 
an ash-tray with the White Eagle on it. 
You will find nothing.” 

The evening of my arrival I received a 
polite note in English stating that one of 
the prominent members of the Polish no- 
bility whom I desired to see would be at 
home the next morning. This was accord- 
ingly my first call. 


AUSTRIAN POLES THE HAPPIEST 


“WE are an atomized people,” this gentle- 
man said ; “we have no social or political 
organization. We are discontented, but not 
revolutionary. Revolutions are made by 
those who are either very weak or very 
strong. We are not strong enough to un- 
dertake a revolution with hope of success ; 
but we are not so weak that we cannot 
prevent one. 

“We no longer tell the Russians, ‘ Allez 
vous en,’ as Count Andrew Zamoyski did 
in the sixties when asked what concessions 
would satisfy us. We accept the threefold 
loyalty imposed upon the Polish national- 
ity, but remain conscious of our racial 
unity and cannot help comparing the pres- 
ent situation of the three dissected parts 
of the former republic of Poland. Prussia 
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has given material prosperity and civiliza- 
tion, though she refuses to concede rights 
of nationality. Austria has given her Polish 
subjects both advantages of culture and 
national rights. Russia has given nothing 
and allowed nothing. Galicia, once the 
Polish Boeotia, is become the center of 
national life and culture. Has Austria 
suffered for her generosity? Not at all. 
Her Polish subjects are a stay and a sup- 
port of the Hapsburg monarchy. We want 
the kingdom of Poland to become the 
Russian Galicia. Our social and political 
action is necessarily largely dependent on 
Galicia, for an artificial frontier is a vase 
with a vascular partition. 

“We are /os atendados. We wait. We 
are not allied with the Russian constitu- 
tionalists. We are willing to accept con- 
cessions from anybody, and cannot afford 
to antagonize the Russian government. 
Besides, an alliance with the Russian lib- 
erals would hurt their cause by rousing 
Russian national feeling. 

“Our primary needs are a bit of human 
civilization. The children grow up on the 
streets for want of schools, and the people 
are degenerating morally. There were nine 
murders in Warsaw last Sunday, ordinary 
stiletto affairs, and it was nothing unusual.” 


ALL HOPE OF INDEPENDENCE LOST 


Count KRasZINSKI is a leader of the com- 
promise party. As far as human reason can 
peer into the future, he sees no hope for the 
restoration of an independent, united Po- 
land. He would fain have his countrymen 
make peace with Russiaand take their places 
as equal citizens of the Russian Empire. 

Fifty thousand persons perished on the 
scaffold or were deported after the last up- 
rising. They were the flower ofthe land. No 
country couldstand such blood-letting with- 
out long and profound exhaustion. The 
estates of the proscribed were confiscated 
and passed for a song intothe handsof Rus- 
sians, often the state’s attorneys, judges, 
police, and civil and military officials that 
had condemned their owners as disaffected, 
with or without the mockery of law. 


POLAND’S INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 


PoLAND sank into a moral stupor that 
lasted until a decade ago. The demagogic 
attitude of the government toward the peas- 
antry helped to turn the energies of the 
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people from agriculture to manufactures, 
which received a great impetus also from 
the abolition of the customs frontier and 
the opening of the markets of Russia to 
Polish industries. The valuation of Polish 
manufactured products in 1870 was $32,- 
000,000. Before the Russo-Japanese War 
it had attained $250,000,000, and the num- 
ber of factory hands had increased from 
64,000 to 244,000. The cotton branch 


employed 51,600 in 1901; the woolen, 44,- 


000 ; the textiles altogether, including linen 
and silk, 122,000. The value of textile 
products had increased sixteenfold, in- 
stead of an average of eightfold as the 
industries as a whole did, and amounted 
in 1897 to $126,000,000. The great spin- 
neries of Lodz now seek a market not 
only throughout Russia, but in Persia, Asia 
Minor, Spain, Africa, and the Balkan pe- 
ninsula. Industrial development has in- 
creased the urban population to 27 per 
cent. of the whole. Warsaw, which had 
261,000 inhabitants in 1875, numbered 
515,000 in 1894 and 800,000 in 1904. 
I.odz, a village of 1000 in 1827, had 115,- 
000 in 1875, and now claims 400,000. Sos- 
novice, the iron center, grew so rapidly that 
it was still ruled as a village in 1893, though 
it then had more than 100,000 inhabitants. 

This industrial growth has come to be 
regarded by some patriotic Poles as a not 
unmixed blessing. The factories work 
mainly for the cheap markets of Russia, 
leaving the more luxurious requirements 
of Poland itself to the Germans. The 
commercial bonds between Poland and 
the rest of the empire run counter to the 
aspirations of the people for the ultimate 
restoration of their independence, and are 
not without their darker side. 


DEBASEMENT OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
POPULATION 


THE rapid industrialization of the country, 
without corresponding civilizing efforts, is 
pronounced its greatest danger. The reign 
of terror in Warsaw, Lodz, and other cities 
in January was actually predicted by my 
friends as a possibility at any moment. 

It was pointed out that besides striving 
in every possible way to estrange the 
masses from the educated people, the 
government had done absolutely nothing 
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in the way of constructive social legislation, 
and had ruthlessly destroyed all the volun- 
tary aid associations which had been in- 
troduced into the country from Germany 
by the first manufacturers and their em- 
ployees during the days of Polish auton- 
omy. Sick and old-age funds had followed 
the Saxon spinners and the German rail- 
way mechanics, and had flourished until 
1864, when Russian factory inspectors 
were introduced into Poland. They im- 
mediately decided that such institutions 
were foreign to an autocracy and ordered 
their dissolution. : 

The external appearance of the manu- 
facturing centers fully confirmed the mis- 
givings of my friends. Lodz, the mushroom 
Manchester of Poland, is typical. One 
will rarely find larger, and nowhere more 
imposing, spinneries than three or four 
establishments in this city. It has several 
fine streets of modern business houses, 
served by excellent electric railways. Some 
of the hotels are luxurious, while one of 
them has the largest and finest café in 
Russia. A multitude of small textile estab- 
lishments contribute to make Lodz a veri- 
table beehive of human toil. The laborers, 
however, live in sordid squalor. Schools 
are almost unknown, and are hidden away 
in miserable tenements. Libraries and 
reading-rooms, clubs and recreation so- 
cieties, are conspicuously absent. 


STARTLING EDUCATIONAL CONTRAST BE- 
TWEEN AUSTRIAN POLAND AND 
RUSSIAN POLAND 


RESTRICTING itself to police functions, 
repressing the spontaneous social activity 
of the people, and doing nothing itself 
for their enlightenment, the government is 
brutalizing the largest and wealthiest of 
the fragments of the ancient so-called 
Polish republic. It was pointed out that 
Galicia, with an area of 75,000 square 
kilometers and a population of 93 per 
square kilometer, has4500commonschools, 
50 intermediate schools, more than 200 
industrial schools, 2 universities, and an 
academy of sciences. The two capitals, 
Lemberg and Cracow, are virtually free of 
illiterates. The schools share equal favors 
between the Polish and the Ruthenian 
(Little Russian) languages.! 


1 The latter, spoken by 25,000,000 jeople, is not recognized by the Russian government as having 
the right to exist in public office, in the courts, in the schools, or as a literary medium. 
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In the kingdom of Poland, with its 
127,000 square kilometers, somewhat less 
thickly settled than Galicia, it is true, hav- 
ing only 73 inhabitants per square kilo- 
meter, there are less than 2200 common 
schools. Fifty per cent. of the adult pop- 
ulation of Warsaw is illiterate. With a 
school population of 110,000 between 
seven and fourteen, this city has a total 
primary school accommodation for not 
more than 40,000. The public schools, 
conducted in an alien language (Russian), 
have a capacity for only 14,000; an equal 
number are accommodated in the Jewish 
schools, which teach Yiddish and Hebrew, 
while private enterprise gives facilities for 
10,000 or 12,000. The first common-school 
building ever erected in Warsaw was 
opened in 1903. All the others are housed 
in second-class private lodgings. Lemberg, 
Galicia, with only 130,000 inhabitants, has 
thirty handsome school-houses. 


SECRET SCHOOLS TO TEACH THE 
OUTLAWED LANGUAGE 


THE indifference of the government and 
the outlawry of the native language have 
caused innumerable illegal schools to 
spring up. They are held in almost every 
well-to-do private house. The children 
are taught to steal in one at a time, with 
their books concealed in their blouses and 
a plausible lie upon their tongues in case 
they should be questioned. Kindergartens 
and sewing-schools are not molested ex- 
cept to prevent their training mind as well 
as hand. The children keep a bit of mend- 
ing or a toy upon the table before them, 
and are ready to hide their copy-books 
upon a moment’s warning. The moral ef- 
fect of such practices is admittedly bad, 
but morals go down before the behests of 
self-defense. Add to this sinister picture 
fifty or sixty thousand children growing 
up in Warsaw without ever seeing the in- 
side of a school-room. 

“You will have to go to Turkey to find 
the like of this in all Europe,” observed 
one of my friends; “and yet Poland, in 
1766, established the first ministry of pub- 
lic instruction in the world.” 

Comparison with Galicia appears child- 
ish after one has discovered that the per- 
centage of illiteracy is much greater in 
Polish cities than in Russian. It is, offi- 
cially, 46.5 in Warsaw, 60.8 in Lodz, and 





69 per cent. in one of the Polish provincial 
capitals, compared with 37.2 in St. Peters- 
burg and 40.7 in Moscow. Of the 4,000,- 
000 grown men in Poland, 2,000,000 are 
officially recognized as illiterates, though 
illegal education has unquestionably re- 
duced their number. This mass is leavened 
insufficiently by 12,000 land-owning fami- 
lies comprising 50,000 persons, 100,000 
fairly educated people in Warsaw, and 
50,000 in Lodz, Sosnovice, and other 
towns; altogether about 200,000 people, 
who coincide in the main with the recipi- 
ents of incomes exceeding $500 a year. 


IGNORANCE,IN SCHOOLS AND ON 
THE BENCH 


THE manner in which the Russian “ Min- 
istry of Public Enlightenment” traves- 
ties its functions in Poland is too char- 
acteristic of the whole Russian régime to 
be treated merely by means of statistics. 
The Polish teacher,—the salary is too 
small to attract teachers from Russia, — 
who has only a smattering of Russian him- 
self, is required to instruct children, from 
homes where only Polish is spoken, in a 
language as foreign to them as black-letter 
Latin. The result in most cases is doubt- 
less as a friend of mine found it to be when 
accompanying an inspector recently. They 
inquired their way of a ten-year-old girl. 
She shook her head and declared she did 
not understand Russian. An hour later 
she was presented as the prize scholar. 
By dint of sheer memorizing, as they dis- 
covered on closer inquiry, she answered 
without the least difficulty all the questions 
they put about the lessons. 

The Polish hour is invariably early in 
the morning or late in the evening. The 
teachers are not allowed to punish for 
absence from this hour, and it counts no- 
thing in making up the certificates. ‘The 
instruction is carried on in Russian, just as 
Latin or Greek is taught. The same system 
is maintained even in the University of 
Warsaw, where there is not even a Polish 
lecturer on the Polish language and litera- 
ture. The principal duties of the interme- 
diate-school teachers and the university 
professors is to see to it that no Polish is 
spoken or read. Such functions are natu- 
rally little relished by self-respecting Rus- 
sian savants, and some have been known 
to take the first train out of Warsaw as 
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soon as they had ascertained what was 
expected of them. 

The people take no interest in such 
education. Many communes with thou- 
sands of inhabitants have no public schools 
at all, and nobody is making the least effort 
to establish them. The number of inter- 
mediate classical schools has remained 
unchanged for thirty years, though the 
population has more than tripled. Their 
place is being taken partly by so-called 
commercial schools, the only reason for 
the existence of which is the comparative 
liberality of the Ministry of Finance in 
educational matters. They are supported 
entirely by private means. The smattering 
of bookkeeping that they teach is only a 
pretext. They differ from the institutions 
of the Ministry of Public Enlightenment 
only in the fact that they strive to teach 
something and confer no privilege of en- 
trance to the universities or of service in 
the army as a one-year volunteer. They 
are of course an evasion. 

“ But everything in Poland that is worth 
while is an evasion,” I was told by a lead- 
ing barrister. “Everything is done by 
stealth or bribery, everything takes a side 
turn. The educational energies of the 
people are wholly directed in illegal chan- 
nels. There are educational institutions 
whose existence is unknown to the govern- 
ment. Inspectors are employed on regular 
salaries. Young ladies that do not teach 
are frowned upon in good society. 

“The Russian university professors and 
classical-school teachers are despised by 
the students, who regard all knowledge 
that bears the official stamp as a lie. 

“The Code Napoléon is still law in civil 
and commercial matters. The professors 
sent here from Russia have never studied 
the Code Napoléon, and are content to 
cram from a cheap text-book. The same 
thing is true of our judges. Our position 
is growing worse all the time. Fifteen 
years ago half the judges were Poles, now 
virtually all are Russians. Cases are all 
conducted in Russian, interpreters being 
employed for nearly every witness. The 
bar is helplessly at the mercy of the co- 
lossally ignorant bench. 

“Tt must not be supposed that reasons 
of statecraft are alone or even mainly 
responsible for the continuance of these 
disgraceful conditions. Inertia counts for 
more than policy. Things are so because 
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they are so. The Russian government 
moves slowly ; besides, the system affords 
good pickings for the Russian officials, 
and few people in Russia trouble to think 
about Poland at all.” 


A PRESS CENSOR WHO SUPPRESSED A 
SPEECH OF THE CZAR 


THE press censorship is a subject for 
both tears and laughter. The newspaper 
editors, without exception, relate stories of 
arbitrary and wilful treatment, of con- 
stantly delayed issues, of laxity one day 
and unheard-of rigor the next, of stylistic 
and literary butchery, of bribery unceasing 
and unblushing. 

The Emperor visited one of the provin- 
cial towns of Poland a few months ago to 
review troops being mobilized for the war 
in Manchuria. The editor of the local 
newspaper told me that he spent from 
noon until midnight getting his Majesty’s 
address properly censored by the military 
and civil authorities. He went to bed tired 
but happy in the confident expectation 
that everything was in readiness for the 
press. What was his surprise to find the 
next day that the Emperor’s speech had 
been omitted! He went to see the local 
censor and demanded an explanation. 

“Yes, I know the generals with his Maj- 
esty and the governor had all given their 
consent to the publication of the speech,” 
the censor coolly replied; “but I did not 
think his Majesty ought to have spoken 
as he did, and I could not be responsible 
for it.” 

An equally characteristic incident of con- 
siderable political significance. occurred 
in Warsaw in November, when the Em- 
peror received deputations representing all 
classes of the population. In his address 
he said: “When this bloody war is con- 
cluded, there will be a very desirable 
rapprochement between the two fraternal 
nations.” 

This was a gratifying reference to the 
separate position of the kingdom of Po- 
land. The official text sent to the newspa- 
pers by the general-governor changed the 
wording to “between all the nationalities 
of my empire.” 

The good Catholics of Warsaw were 
horrified a short time ago to see his Holi- 
ness the Pope described in one of the lead- 
ing newspapers as the “ General-Governor 
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of Christ.” The editor explained to his 
indignant readers that he had written 
“ Christ’s Vice-regent,” but that the censor 
had altered the phrase to avoid anything 
which might recall the dignity of Viceroy 
of the Kingdom of Poland, which has been 
replaced by that of General-Governor of 
the Vistula District. 


VIEWS AND HARDSHIPS OF A JOURNALIST 


A PEDAGOGUE and publisher, a man to 
whose cheerless apartment I was con- 
ducted late one evening, had much to say 
about both the censorship and the schools. 

“The questions, ‘Why?’ ‘What for?’ 
‘Wherefore ?’ meet one at every turn,”’ ob- 
served this gentleman. “It is not enough 
that a request be harmless; perhaps it is 
superfluous. A learned man, on being sent 
to prison, asked to be allowed to have his 
books on psychology. 

“What for?’ was the inevitable query. 

“*T want to complete a book on the 
subject that I have begun.’ 

“That is not necessary,’ replied the 
official. ‘We already have psychology 
treated in Russian.’ 

“A fifteen-year-old school-boy a week 
or so ago asked permission to attend a 
public lecture. His teacher asked, ‘What 
for?’ 

“*Because I wish to learn. You do not 
teach us everything.’ 

“The boy was promptly expelled from 
school. His career is ruined unless influ- 
ential friends succeed in getting him par- 
doned. 

“As a publisher of a newspaper I as- 
sure you that without regular bribery not 
a single issue would ever appear. One can 
abuse the Jews as much as one likes, but 
not print a single just or sympathetic word 
about them. Not long ago a newspaper 
was suspended for eight months for offer- 
ing the censor an article about Bismarck. 
It was suspected of being aimed really at 
Mouraviev, the hangman of Vilna. An 
article on animal-training was suppressed 
last week on the ground that it was a cov- 
ert slander of the Russian officials. 

“ Appeal to the law, and you invite the 
revenge of a horde of officials who rarely 
lose an opportunity of showing their con- 
tempt for the laws. A business man about 
a month ago went to a certain provincial 
governor and made a protest against some 
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flagrant abuse of authority. The great 
man airily waved aside his expostulations. 

“*But the law—’ began the visitor. 

“The governor took a thick book from 
his table and held it so that the title could 
not escape being seen,—it was the Rus- 
sian code,—and then put it on his chair 
and sat upon it. 

“ Bribery is our constitution, money our 
law. We do everything by crooked means. 
All our educational efforts are illegal. In 
Warsaw alone I know six hundred people 
who make their living by illegal teaching, 
and the number of unpaid teachers is le- 
gion. We could easily equip a university 
and fifty intermediate schools. 

“ The officials well understand that Rus- 
sification is hopeless, but they like the 
pickings. Poland is treated as a milch-cow. 
The only question is how much she can 
be made to yield. 

“Of course we shall accept any conces- 
sions that may be made to us, but we shall 
not be satisfied with them. We are used to 
struggle, and I for one shall always fight. 
I am hopeful because I believe national 
aspirations will in the long run prove 
stronger than brute force. In the language 
of a noted historian of Polish literature, I 
say, ‘In 1800 we prayed to be allowed to 
live. In 1900 we know that we shall live.’ ” 


THE PARTIES OPPOSED TO COMPROMISE 


AFTER I had talked with a number of the 
aristocratic leaders of the party of com- 
promise, I asked a professional man who is 
counted an influential member of the Na- 
tional Democracy concerning the attitude 
of his friends toward Russia. He looked 
at me with wide-eyed surprise and an- 
swered : 

“Hate. With criticism a political crime 
punishable with exile to Siberia, with iron 
bonds upon all our. social aspirations, with 
officials who make no effort to conceal 
their pleasure in tormenting those com- 
pelled to deal with them, what else can 
be thought possible than hatred and con- 
tempt? The people of Poland abominate 
the government and repudiate the com- 
promisers, who mean well, doubtless, but 
are degrading the country with their pro- 
fuse declarations of loyalty. Why should 
we be loyal? Though only one twelfth 
of the population of the empire, we are 
now | December, 1904] supplying forty per 
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cent. of the troopsin Manchuria. Our land 
taxes are eight times as high as in Russia. 
The railway tariff on grain is 75 copecks 
from Odessa to Warsaw; it is 92 copecks 
from Lublin, a Polish town on the same 
line of railway and only a fifth as far as 
Odessa. This is to give the Russian grain- 
producers a market at our expense. Here 
is the report of the Department of Control 
for 1899. Any other year would serve as 
well. The revenues derived from the ten 
provinces of Poland are stated as 135,000,- 
000 rubles. Of this sum 37,000,000 was 
transferred to the imperial treasury, 48,- 
000,000 was expended for the army and 
the public debt, and only 47,000,000 was 
allotted to the support of the civil gov- 
ernment and for civilizing agencies in 
Poland. 

“The National Democracy refuses to 
recognize the obligations of tripartite loy- 
alty. We want future independence, like 
Hungary. For the present we demand the 
recognition of national rights, while _re- 
maining in the Russian Empire. This is the 
program of the immense majority of the 
Polish people. The National Democracy 
is the chief agency for the instruction of 
the people, particularly the peasants and 
artisans, in history and geography. It cir- 
culates immense numbers of newspapers 
printed in Galicia. There are special or- 
gans for the educated classes, the peasants, 
the school-children. A philanthropist has 
furnished money for the publication of a 
cheap edition of the patriotic works of 
Henryk Sienkiewicz, five volumes for twen- 
ty-five cents, which has beensold by the mil- 
lion. The Polish Socialist Party pursues 
virtually the same ends as the National 
Democracy, putting country ahead of so- 
cialism. Even the Social Democrats are 
organized on a national rather than on an 
international basis.” 

“Would you take us for criminals?” 
asked the refined and gentle wife of this 
man a few evenings later. “We are; for 
all of us ’’— waving her hand to include the 
tea-table circle of a dozen persons—“ have 
had a taste of prison life. On one occa- 
sion my husband, I, and my son were ar- 
rested. I was released first. I wanted to 


see my son before he was exiled. I went 
to police headquarters at nine o’clock on 
the regular visitors’ day to get a card of 
admission to the prison. I sent in a note 
explaining what I wanted. No answer. 
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The prison, situated a mile away, closed 
at three. At a quarter to three the permit 
was handed me, with a meaning leer at the 
clock.” 


A HOSTILE AND NEGLECTED PEASANTRY 


THE ardor of national aspirations among 
the peasants, who are almost to a. man 
under the influence of the National De- 
mocracy, has been a surprise and a disap- 
pointment to the government, which long 
deceived itself with the fond hope that in 
estranging them from the nobles it would 
make them friendly to Russian rule. Sixty 
per cent. of the farm land was allotted to 
the peasants. The government forfeited 
their gratitude, however, by doing nothing 
for their education or for the improvement 
of their condition, by continuing to collect 
the land-payment taxes long after the debts 
had been paid in full, and by oppressing 
them with arbitrary police misrule. 

The peasant tillage is antiquated and 
negligent, and is handicapped by the frac- 
tional parcels, often widely separated, into 
which the holdings, averaging originally 
thirty acres, are divided. A hundred and 
fifty associations for agricultural improve- 
ment have been promoted by various no- 
bles, but they are greatly restricted by 
governmental jealousy and are in danger 
of dissolution. Of the lands remaining in 
the hands of the nobles forty per cent. are 
latifundia of 12,500 acres or more. Count 
Zamoyski, the greatest landowner, is the 
possessor of 400,000 acres. These large 
estates are managed in approved modern 
fashion. Several hundred properties could 
easily be called model farms. So unpro- 
ductive, however, are the peasant lands 
that agriculture now supplies only two 
fifths of the national production. 

I had little opportunity to observe the 
rural districts for myself, and I quote from 
a country gentleman whom I met: 

“Tt would be impossible to give you an 
adequate conception of the desolation of 
the country, the absolute heedlessness of 
the government of everything but police 
duties, the ignorance that prevails. All the 
civilization we have antedates Russian rule. 
All existing chaussées were constructed 
while Poland was self-governing. Not a 
single one has been made since 1867. 
There are no new post-offices. My mother 
cannot name a single one that has been 
opened in fifty years in her part of the 

















country. There are no rural letter-carriers, 
and post-offices are often fifteen miles from 
large settlements. All public buildings in 
Warsaw, with two exceptions, are former 
private palaces.” 

“Our country is in such a state of des- 
olation””—I quote from a statement of 
Henryk Sienkiewicz which was placed at 
my disposal—“ that some of the provinces 
recall Turkish vilayets in the matter of 
roads. Nor are there schools, hospitals, 
asylums, sanitariums, or popular amuse- 
ments.” 


PERSECUTION OF ROMAN CATHOLIC 
PRIESTS 

CaTHOLIc and Polish are so nearly synon- 
ymous in eastern Europe that the restric- 
tions imposed upon the Catholic clergy are 
felt as a grievance even by Polish Jews and 
Protestants. I can do no better in treating 
this subject than to quote from a parish 
priest : 

“ T was born in the province of , and 
lived there until I was seventeen years 
old. As the son of a nobleman, I had the 
right to travel all over Russia on an un- 
limited passport. I have lost this privilege. 
I am now treated just as a vagabond is. 
I cannot travel more than a few miles at 
most without the permission of the police. 
What crime brought me into this plight? 
I became a Roman Catholic clergyman. 
When I want to visit my parents now I 
must send a petition to the Metropolitan, 
who transmits it to the Department of 
Foreign Confessions in St. Petersburg. 
This department makes inquiries in all the 
provinces that I may desire to visit, and in 
the province where I live, whether my 
journey can be tolerated. Of course all the 
governors cannot know all the priests per- 
sonally. The upshot is that my petition is 
granted or denied in accordance with the 
opinion of the constables serving in the 
neighborhood where I live and in those 
that I may propose to visit. Woe to the 
priest who is unable to cultivate the friend- 
ship of the constables and gendarmes! He 
may expect to be denounced for not read- 
ing the prayers for his Imperial Majesty 
with sufficient solemnity, or for burying 
somebody on some imperial holiday. One 
weapon the priest has,—bribery,—and 
many use it. But suppose all goes well, and 
the inquiries develop no objection to my 
visit to my sick parents. A month will 
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have elapsed in the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, and they may have died or 
recovered. 

“Assume that I really make the jour- 
ney. I may miss a train and be compelled 
to spend a night at some town not noted 
on my passport. Woe betide me! I may 
be hauled out of my bed and be invited to 
hasten my departure or incur the risk of 
being transported back to my home like a 
felon. Such was my experience a few 
weeks ago at Such was recently the 
experience of a professor of the Roman 
Catholic Academy of St. Petersburg at 
Warsaw. I finally reach my father’s home, 
and, lo! the constable arrives and demands 
my signature to a promise that during my 
stay I will not take part in any religious 
service or office, bury, baptize, or marry 
anybody, or administer the last unction, 
though the nearest Catholic priest may be 
a day’s journey distant. 

“Why this padlock on my conscience ? 
Why should I be forbidden to comfort the 
dying and hearten the living? Because 
Mouraviev of Vilna arranged matters so, 
and nobody has troubled to change them. 

“The seminary student is the ‘subject of 
minute police researches when he enters 
the institution, when he becomes a priest, 
whenever he secures a new appointment. 
Above his head always hangs the threat of 
the cloister or of deportation. ‘Trial and 
opportunity of defense are never given. 
Gendarmes arrive at dead of night, to 
avoid popular demonstrations, and the 
priest disappears. 

“Poland is the land of graves and 
crosses; to repair a cross or wayside cru- 
cifix without special permission is a high 
crime and misdemeanor. 

“The hierarchy are interfered with in 
hundreds of ways in the management of 
their dioceses, in the control of the semi- 
naries, in the matter of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline and professional instruction. Catho- 
lic communities may wait a generation for 
permission to erect a church or a belfry, 
while the people are forced to contribute 
to the erection of Orthodox churches for 
no other purpose than to decorate the 
towns with the familiar onion cupolas 
which are supposed to symbolize Russian 
influence.” 

The lot of the Catholics is, however, 
comparatively happy when one considers 
the Uniats, descendants of Ruthenian 
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peasants that accepted the authority of 
the Pope while retaining the Slavonic 
tongue and rites. Nicholas I attempted 
to dragoon them back into the Orthodox 
Church. Nicholas II has time and again 
issued orders that they shall be allowed 
freedom of conscience, but the officials 
have always decided that the orders of the 
Czar did not apply in any individual cases 
that were raised. According to official data, 
these so-called “stubborn” Uniats num- 
bered 87,994 in 1889. Among them 10,737 
couples were living in marriages which the 
authorities refused to recognize as legal, 
and 29,239 persons had remained unbap- 
tized. The real number of the Uniats is 
far larger than the official figures indicate. 


CONDITION OF THE POLISH JEWS 


THE Jewish problem in Poland is far 
more social than religious. I got my first 
insight into it while traveling from Warsaw 
to Lodz in a third-class car. Among the 
passengers were several Polish women of 
the middle class and half a dozen Ger- 
mans. The others were Jews, whose eager, 
restless faces contrasted sharply with the 
stolid Saxons and the refined Poles—all 
Polish women above the working-class 
have an air of distinction. On the one side 
I observed good-natured contempt, on the 
other barely concealed hatred. The Jews 
remained seated scarcely a minute during 
the first hour of the journey. They would 
gather in groups, obstruct the passages, and 
lean over the other passengers, incessantly 
talking over business matters. The car be- 
came a sort of exchange. News was im- 
parted and bargainswerestruck. Herethere 
was something doing, there business was 
dull. The Jews, though mainly strangers 
to one another, were a close corporation 
of keen business heads. Every one was 
ready to travel twenty miles for the pros- 
pect of a few pennies above the railway 
fare, which might, after all, not have to be 
paid. The car was overcrowded, and the 
air soon became more than indifferent. 
The Germans and Poles occupied all the 
space they could, and unblushingly claimed 
places as taken which were really free. The 
skeptical Jews scowled and slunk away. 
Smelling-bottles were ostentatiously ap- 
plied. One of the Polish women opened 
a window. 

“We shall take cold. We may get 
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sick and die,’”’ protested several Jews in a 
breath. 

“So much the better,” was the imper- 
turbable response, though it was of course 
not meant seriously. 

Shop and cabal talk exhausted, the Jews 
one after another began mumbling prayers 
in Hebrew. The aged were especially fer- 
vid. With closed eyes and swaying bodies, 
they continued their exercises an hour at 
a time. From their glowering looks one 
could more readily imagine their incanta- 
tions were imprecations than blessings. 

The esteem for the Jews was not height- 
ened by their unconcealed efforts to beat 
the railway. ‘Tickets were passed under 
the very nose of the conductors and in- 
spectors, who follow hard upon one an- 
other. I returned to Warsaw in the same 
class. All the other passengers in the car 
were Jews. The moment the inspector had 
passed, two half-grown boys rose from be- 
neath different benches and brushed the 
dust from their clothes, half the passengers 
sharing their happy grin. There was a spy 
in the car, however, and an inspector soon 
asked for fares. The mother of the boys 
rose and, having emptied a few coppers 
from her own pockets, silently solicited 
contributions from the other passengers. 
A sum about one fourth the fares was col- 
lected and handed over to the inspector, 
who divided it. with the spy in the eyes of 
all the passengers. The affair excited no 
comment whatever. 

I moved to another car. A passenger 
was detected without a ticket. His neigh- 
bor, an entire stranger, silently held up his 
ten fingers. The passenger handed over 
ten copecks, which was pocketed without 
a word, though the fare was fifty copecks. 

Returning to Warsaw, I visited the 
Jewish quarters, saw multitudes of shops 
scarcely larger than hen-coops, andscanned 
myriads of hungry faces with burning eyes. 
It was quite evident where the root of the 
trouble lay: over-competition on account 
of artificial residential restrictions, partic- 
ularly on account of the expulsion of 
the Jews of Moscow and St. Petersburg, 
whereby the Jewish population of Warsaw 
was doubled in a decade. 


NO JEWISH OFFICIALS OR PEASANTS 


I sHALL quote from an educated Jew 
upon whom I called: 














“The intelligent Jews mainlyclass them- 
selves with the liberals, who are indiffer- 
ent in religious matters or anti-clerical. We 
have come to consider ourselves Poles 
rather than Jews, and many of us would 
become Catholics—for Catholicism and 
the national spirit are in many ways iden- 
tical—only that we think that by remain- 
ing Jews we can exercise an influence on 
the uncultivated masses and guide them 
into Polish national channels. Contrary to 
the general opinion, the educated Jews of 
Poland are far less devout than those of 
France or Germany. We are assimilants. 
We hope for the final absorption of the 
Jews of Poland into the Polish nationality. 

“Three other great tendencies must be 
noted. The masses are wholly unculti- 
vated and fanatical. Distinctly superior to 
these intellectually, the Zionists are zealous 
for Jewish nationality and talk of emigra- 
tion to Palestine ; but actual emigration can 
always wait. Zionism is merely a symbol 
for nationalism. Finally, there are the 
Jewish socialists, largely organized into the 
‘Bund,’ which is very radical and very 
strong. It is concerned mainly with ques- 
tions of bread and butter. The Jewish 
proletariat is always hungry and often half 
starving. 

“The position of the Jews is very com- 
plicated. The Code Napoléon placed them 
on an equality with other persons, but this 
equality has been nullified in many ways 
by administrative orders. Jews cannot 
become lawyers since 1886. ‘There are no 
Jewish officials. 

“We compute more than 2,000,000 Jews 
in Poland. Five per cent. are vendiers, three 
per cent. belong to the liberal professions, 
six per cent. are beggars; day laborers, 
artisans, and petty commissioners make up 
forty per cent.; forty-one per cent. are 
classed as merchants, but only six per 
cent. earn more than $250 or $300 a year 
per family. It is worth noting that 4140 
Jews are farmers. Nominally all Jews are 
free to farm, but actually it is not so. 
Peasants are forbidden by law to sell their 
lands to any one except peasants, and there 
are no Jewish peasants. 

“Jewish scholars may not exceed ten 
per cent. of the attendance of intermediate 
classical schools and universities in the 
Jewish pale. Elsewhere the percentage is 
three or less. Hebrew and Jargon schools 
enjoy legal sanction, and virtually every 
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Jew can read and write Jargon and read 
Hebrew. 

“The Jews amount to a third of the 
population of Warsaw and furnish half the 
soldiers. This is due to adroit manipula- 
tion of the enrolment and conscription.” 

Our conversation was interrupted by 
resounding applause in an adjoining room. 

“We are always having political meet- 
ings,” explained my host. “They are 
against the law, of course; but everything 
is, and we have to find means.” 


THE RUSSIFICATION POLICY RESPONSIBLE 
FOR THE CONDITION OF POLAND 


No argument is needed to show that the 
highly unsatisfactory state of the country 
is due mainly to the ill-conceived design 
of the Russian government to transform 
more than nine million Poles into Russians, 
instead of trying to make them loyal sub- 
jects of the Russian Emperor. The Poles 
have been able to resist, not by their own 
numerical strength in the ten provinces 
alone, where they are in contact mainly 
with populations little more friendly to the 
government than themselves, but sustained 
likewise by the sympathies of the 2,000,000 
Poles of Lithuania and the Ukraine, the 
8,000,000 of Austria and Prussia, and the 
million or more living in the United States. 
Besides the Jews, the non-Polish popula- 
tion of the ten provinces comprises only 
500,000 Ruthenians and 200,000 Lithu- 
anians. Moreover, the Poles have the 
strength of a growing people. The re- 
public of Poland had in 1772, before the 
first partition, only about 7,200,000 in- 
habitants, including all nationalities. The 
portion comprising the present kingdom 
of Poland had a population of only 3,300,- 
000 in 1815, when it was definitely incor- 
porated into the Russian Empire. The 
total population is now nearly 11,000,000. 

The period of resistance by mere multi- 
plication came to an end a little more than 
a decade ago. Signs of activity were ob- 
served about the same time in the two 
social extremes. In 1893 the small war- 


ring factions of the Polish socialists united 
to form the Polish Socialist Party, and a 
few rural and financial magnates resolved 
to begin a quiet campaign for an improve- 
ment of the political and social condition 
of the country on the basis of mutual con- 
fidence and concessions between the Rus- 
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sian government and its Polish subjects. 
The party of compromise entered the 
arena with a well-conducted weekly organ, 
the “Kraj,” issued at St. Petersburg on 
account of less onerous censorship condi- 
tions at the capital, and the daily “Slovo,” 
published by a staff of talented editors at 
Warsaw. ‘The intellectual leaders were 
Erasmus Piltz, publisher of the “ Kraj,” 
and the author and advocate V. D. Spas- 
sovich. Great hopes were based upon the 
first visit of the Emperor Nicholas II to 
Warsaw in 1897. There was a rude awak- 
ening from these dreams soon after, when 
the publication of a secret report of Gen- 
eral-Governor Imeritinsky disclosed the 
determination of the government to persist 
in its old policy of complete Russifica- 
tion. 

‘The leading role passed into the hands 
of the young National Democracy, which 
announced as its program the restoration 
of Polish independence on a democratic 
basis. It differs from the Polish Socialist 
Party and the loosely organized liberals 
mainly in being a pronounced clerical 
party. 


PRO-JAPANESE SYMPATHIES OF THE 
POLES 


THE magnates attempted to regain their 
lost position, at the outbreak of the war 
with Japan, by agitating for an address of 
loyalty. It found so little support that it 
was dropped, and $30,000 was raised in- 
stead for the equipment of a Polish sani- 
tary corps with Catholic sisters as nurses. 
When this idea was first mentioned to 
Minister Plehve, he asked dryly if the Poles 
“regarded the war asa sort of bazaar where 
they might have a Polish booth,” but no 
real objections were interposed. Polish 
society as a whole made no effort to con- 
ceal its pro-Japanese sympathies. Every 
Russian defeat has caused smiles of satis- 
faction throughout Poland. Excepting the 
Social Democrats, however, who have 
latterly begun to challenge the predomi- 
nance of the Polish Socialist Party among 
the factory hands, few cared to display 
their sentiments by public demonstrations. 
These were favored by the dullness of busi- 
ness on account of the loss of the Siberian 
markets and the slack demand in Russia, 
which soon threw 60,000 hands out of 
employment. The government itself pro- 
voked outbreaks of hostile feeling by con- 
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triving claptrap patriotic demonstrations. 
Red-flag processions became more and 
more numerous as the industrial situation 
became worse, and to them were soon 
added mutinies of reservists throughout 
the country. Thousands escaped service 
by emigrating without passports, the sum- 
mons to the flag was flagrantly disre- 
garded, and the country was thrown into 
a turmoil by the hunting down of the de- 
linquents by the police. To the casual 
observer the situation seemed to threaten 
an armed uprising, but this view left out of 
account the lessons of caution administered 
to the Poles in 1831 and in the sixties. 


PRESENT DEMANDS OF THE POLISH 
PARTIES ; 


THE war and the removal of Minister 
Plehve gave Poland, along with the re- 
mainder of Russia, a momentary breath- 
ing-spell. It became possible to exchange 
ideas on the situation of the empire and 
to organize the reform forces. The St. 
Petersburg zemstvo conference had just 
adjourned when I reached Warsaw. A 
few great noblemen had been in conver- 
sation with the Russian liberals and Prince 
Mirsky, and were prepared to report their 
observations to the various nationalist 
party groups. Prince Mirsky passed word 
that the Poles should be allowed entire 
freedom of private discussion. Hundreds 
of small gatherings were held, and finally, 
only a day or two before my second visit 
to Warsaw, a delegate meeting of one 
hundred and five persons assembled in 
the home of a nobleman, under the chair- 
manship of the Catholic bishop of War- 
saw, and adopted a long memorial for 
presentation to Prince Mirsky. It closed 
by making the following demands: 

1. The use of the Polish language in 
the schools, courts, and public offices. 

2. The appointment of Poles to all 
public offices. 

3. Self-government on an elective basis 
in town and country, with the retention of 
the existing commune, or “ gmina.” 

4. Freedom of conscience. 

Such were the minimum demands of all 
the parties, excepting the Social Demo- 
crats, the “ Bund,” and the “ Proletariat,” 
as another radical labor party is called. 
Many of the liberals and National Demo- 
crats were disposed to add a fifth clause : a 


























national diet and an autonomous govern- 
ment subordinate merely in matters of im- 
perial concern to the authorities of St. 
Petersburg. 

The majority of the Poles both of the 
kingdom and of Lithuania and the Ukraine 
realize that in these territories Polish in- 
fluence is bound to diminish steadily. The 
demands of the Lithuanian Poles, made 
about the same time in petitions to Prince 
Mirsky, were therefore for the rights of a 
minority population. They ask to be al- 
lowed to talk Polish freely, to hold schools 
in Polish at private expense, to conduct 
their worship free of molestation, and to 
own land and engage in business on the 
same terms as other Russian subjects. In 
other words, they ask for the same privi- 
leges that German subjects and residents 
of the empire already freely enjoy. 

The reluctance of the parties represented 
in the meeting I have mentioned to ally 
themselves with the Russian liberals is 
due not only to their unwillingness to re- 
vive the enmity of the Russian govern- 
ment, but to the fear that the future 
Russian parliament may prove a more 
successful if not a more resolute advocate 
of Russification than the autocracy has 
been. In giving their sympathies to the 
reformers, they do not conceal from them- 
selves the probability that constitutional 
Russia will follow the example of consti- 
tutional Austria. 


INFLUENCES AT WORK AGAINST OPEN 
REVOLT 


THE dictum of acompromise leader that the 
Poles were not strong enough to undertake 
a revolution with prospects of success, but 
were strong enough to prevent one from 
being begun, was put to the test sooner 
than he could foresee. Perhaps recollec- 
tions of that February day in 1861, when 
multitudes of Polish men and women were 
fired upon with cannon while they knelt in 
the snow in front of the Warsaw palace 
and sang the national hymn, added to the 
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indignation which the tidings of “ Red Sun- 
day ”’ in St. Petersburg aroused in Warsaw. 
Certainly nowhere else was the reaction 
to this stimulus as strong as in Poland. 
The Social Democrats and revolutionists 
throughout Russia vied in demonstrating 
their power, if only fora moment. Only in 
Poland were the strikes strictly general. 
That there was for a time danger that the 
frenzied, unschooled masses might be mis- 
led into an effort to throw off the Rus- 
sian domination was evidenced by sober 
appeals issued to the Polish people by the 
Polish National League of Warsaw, the 
central organization of the National De- 
mocracy, and by a gathering of Galician 
noblemen in Lemberg. The people were 
told that even if Russian troops should re- 
fuse to fire upon Russian rioters, they would 
not hesitate to employ their arms against 
Poles ; and that if the disorganized Russian 
government faltered and lost its head, there 
was no reason to doubt that the German 
Emperor would come to the aid of the Czar. 

The crisis passed, for the moment at 
least, and the Poles again became “los 
atendados.” ‘The school-children struck 
for the native language, in imitation of 
the university and polytechnic students 
throughout the empire; and delegations 
were sent to St. Petersburg to present the 
language and the religious problems to the 
various reform commissions that are en- 
gaged in endless discussions, but seem lit- 
tle likely to arrive at any tangible result 
until further catastrophes, martial, finan- 
cial, political, and criminal, shall one day 
brush them all aside or set them work- 
ing with an energy born of desperation. 
But even if the revolution under way in 
Russia should satisfy the demands of the 
Poles as previously outlined, they will still 
“wait,” for they dream of nothing short 
of the restoration of an independent and 
united Poland. Many of them believe that 
Galicia is destined to play the réle of a 
Polish Piedmont, and that their opportu- 
nity will come, as that of Piedmont came, 
through a great European war. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


Since the above article was made ready for the press, the Czar, in a rescript issued May 16, 
1905, removed many of the restrictive ordinances from which Poland has suffered. Permis- 
sion to introduce the Polish and Lithuanian languages into the primary and secondary schools 
is granted; the assemblies of Polish nobles are reéstablished ; the purchase of land by Catholic 
peasants is permitted; and these measures, it is understood, are to be followed by local self- 


government through the zemstvo. 


Should these reforms be put in force, the result will mark 
a complete reversal of Russian policy in Poland. 


NOTABLE WOMEN: 
THE LATE PRINCESS: MATHILDE 


(BORN MAY 27, 1820; DIED JANUARY 2, 1904) 


BY MME. BLANC 


THE CLOSE OF THE LAST GREAT SALON 


OF FRANCE 
woo is not long since M. Victor du 
ea # Bled contributed to this maga- 
a. zine an entertaining sketch of 
=) the Princess Mathilde,! and yet 
already those witty eyes are closed, those 
lips, eloquent in discussion and gracious in 
welcome, are silent forever. The queen of 
the last Paris salon is no more. I take the 
word “salon”’ as it was understood when 
first used, for it is needless to repeat that 
there are still in Paris many drawing-rooms 
where men and women talk; the art of 
conversation will last as long as France 
herself. Still, what was implied by the 
word “salon’’ has disappeared with two or 
three maitresses de maison of the old school, 
whom our fashionable women of to-day, 
though they may, perhaps, equal them, 
cannot replace. This seems to contradict 
what I said in these pages ten years ago,” 
but then ten years bring forth many 
changes. 


WHY THERE ARE NO MORE SALONS 
THat there should be no more salons in 
Paris is easily accounted for. First, we 
have more men’s clubs now in France, and 
once a man is accustomed to the inde- 
pendence and the easy-goingness of club 
life he finds the tyranny of a salon irksome ; 
for a salon imposes a certain constraint, a 
little self-sacrifice. Secondly, women nowa- 
days cannot stay at home. The life of their 
grandmothers, who never traveled, never 
1 See THE CENTURY for February, 1902 
2 See THE CENTURY for August, 


(“TH. BENTZON”) 


had any outdoor amusement, never paid 
the thousand visits which are now con- 
sidered a duty, would be to them some- 
thing like prison life. Bicycling has done 
as much harm to reading and conversation 
as it may have done good to the health. 
Thirdly, the influence of the cosmopolitan 
element destroys sets or coteries. Nowa 
salon is a coterie where people meet who 
agree and whocan understand one another’s 
half-spoken words. An outsider strikes like 
a false note. One may call this narrow- 
mindedness, but the fact cannot be denied. 
No one can have a salon with the doors 
wide open ; it would turn immediately into 
a club. Its chief charm lies in its exclu- 
siveness, which fosters the necessary inti- 
macy between the habitués. Of course 
from time to time a foreign celebrity makes 
his or her appearance, and, so to speak, 
renews the air; or a stranger may pass 
through and interest the guests by the very 
law of contrast: but the real aim of those 
whose presence constitutes a salon is to 
meet in order to spar as brightly as they 
can with some friendly adversary, upon 
some known subject, before people whom 
they desire to please. How, in this troubled 
year of grace 1905, could any one unite 
in a salon the Nationalists and the Drey- 
fusards, the friends and the detractors of 
the government, even supposing them all 
to be intelligent and well-bred? It would 
not be a salon, but a menagerie with the 
animalseating one another up. Only think! 
I myself have heard girls ask, when invited 
to a dance at the house of a wealthy banker 


: ‘* The Salon of the Princess Mathilde.” 


1894: ‘‘ Conversation in France.” 





From a photograph by Disderi et Cie. Half-tone plate engraved by H. Davidson 
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suspected of Jewish proclivities: “Shall 
we at least have Christian partners?” 
The other camp stands in a defensive—too 
often an aggressive—attitude, and raises 
subjects of conversation chosen as if to 
irritate or to draw out the opinions of their 
opponents. The day is long past when 
French society asked of a man no more 
than that he should be a gentleman. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRINCESS 


THERE was, there could be, no element of 
discord at the Princess Mathilde’s. It has 
been said again and again that she not 
only permitted, but even courted contra- 
diction. In fact, she never seemed to no- 
tice that among her guests were A. Franck, 
the Jew; Renan, a man separated from the 
church ; Mérimée, an atheist who had never 
been baptized. Yet we learn elsewhere how 
she quarreled with Taine, and the Gon- 
courts have told of her violent dispute with 
Sainte-Beuve. The discussion which she 
invited had to be bounded by careful po- 
liteness; had to be a neat tournament 
encounter, not a free fight. Above all, she 
suffered no blame, no criticism, of her idol, 
Napoleon I. Apart from that, opinions 
were at liberty to express themselves. She 
even excused the impartial judgments of 
history upon her own family. Her friend- 
ship for Frédéric Masson is a proof of this. 

Her sure and firm hold of the scepter of 
conversation was strengthened by her title 
of “Imperial Highness,” and its use was 
thereby justified even among democrats. 
The princess claimed for herself alone the 
right of saying anything or everything ; she 
knew how to turn or check conversation 
in a way that admitted of no reply. The 
truth is that though free and kindly, though 
much of what some called “a very good 
fellow,” the princess, for half a century, and 
especially after the fall of the empire, made 
of her salon a small court where the rules of 
etiquette were strictly observed even when 
she strove to forget them. I confess that 
the reserve which always reigns in a court, 
even when presided over by a gracious 
fairy, prevented me from seeing the Prin- 
cess Mathilde as often as I might otherwise 
have done. Having to remember those 
easy words “your Highness” sufficed to 
make me dull, and such the princess must 
have thought me. I am all the more grate- 
ful to her for her constant kindness to me. 
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AN UNFORTUNATE REMARK 


OncE—once only—I lost in her presence 
the sense of social distinction. I had just 
returned from breathing the free air of 
America. It was in 1894, on my return 
from a first journey to the United States. 
She questioned me with amiable curiosity, 
listened attentively, and seemed amused at 
the enthusiasm of a person who showed 
naively the impression of having discovered 
a new world. As I was describing Balti- 
more, she said: “You seem to like that 
city very much.” The Count T , who 
was present, showed some want of tact by 
remarking that I was not the only person 
who had admired Baltimore, her Highness’s 
father having done so before me. I should 
not care to meet the glance which the 
daughter of King Jerome flashed at the 
imprudent speaker. ‘The pleasant question- 
ing ceased, and I grew silent, thinking of 
a house in Baltimore where the memory of 
the First Empire is preciously kept, and 
where family souvenirs, though less numer- 
ous and less costly than in the hétel of the 
Rue de Berri, are not less dear to their 
owners. 





THE PRINCESS’S LOYALTY 


Ir was at Arcachon, whither, contrary to 
her habit of never leaving Paris save for 
St. Gratien, she had gone to spend a few 
days, that I was able to judge of that elo- 
quence which, like her brother the Prince 
Napoleon, she possessed to a degree. She 
was speaking of love, the only real joy of 
a woman’s life, and she spoke with all the 
passion of a fiery, unsophisticated Italian. 
She had in her heart of hearts a ray of 
the sun of Italy, though she would be all 
French and waved away what was said of 
her cousinship with every royal house in 
Europe, answering: “I am only a Napo- 
leon.” 

She did, indeed, know how to speak as 
a Napoleon of France and of our national 
glories. Such was her respect for them 
that if, while driving in the Champs-Elysées, 
she met a regiment, she alighted from her 
carriage in courtesy to the flag. Her great- 
est grief was caused by the attacks and the 
insults leveled against the army of late 
years. Otherwise she would have had no 
animosity for republican institutions. 

In a letter written in 1865 she says: 





Drawn by A. Castaigne. 


IN THE STUDIO OF THE 


As I am not of sufficiently high birth to 
have had relatives guillotined, I have had only 
the roses of the Revolution; I love it, I under- 
stand it, and I wish every Frenchman to feel 
its grandeur. 

HER 


DIRECTNESS OF THOUGHT 


To return to my own reminiscences. I 
recall a dinner at which I met Anatole 


Half-tone plate engraved by H. Davidson 


PRINCESS MATHILDE 

France, then known only as the author of 
that delightful book, “The Crime of Sil- 
vestre Bonnard,” of “The Book of My 
Friend,” and of “ Thais”; but the princess 
seemed to forefeel that he would develop in 
directions with which she would be unsym- 
pathetic, to wit, “ L’Anneau d’Amethyste,” 
“Crainquebille,”” or other offsprings of 
Dreyfusism and socialism. However this 
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From a photograph by Braun, Clement et Cie. of the pastel by Lucien Doucet 


THE PRINCESS MATHILDE AT WORK 


may have been, she did not put him into 
a happy vein. 

He probably felt out of his element and 
uttered none of those original remarks, 
those sparkling paradoxes, which strike his 
hearers all the more forcibly that he gen- 
erally says them hesitatingly, as though he 
were seeking the newest, most perfect form 
of expression, whereas he really halts from 
some natural defect. ‘The princess and he 
were not made to understand each other. 
She was averse to far-fetched subtleties of 
thought. As Sainte-Beuve remarks : 

The eaglet loves the sun. Her mind, 
like her character, was simple and straight- 
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forward, without a shadow; it was elevated 
and open, marked by pure good faith. Her 
thoughts were well defined, with never an in- 
stant’s doubt or hesitation. She understood 
only what was clear and easily explained. It 
was useless to talk to her of those ambiguous, 
complicated ideas which reflect both sides of 
a question. Twilight definitions, half-seen, 
dusky things, she did not comprehend. In this 
respect she was a child of the South; what 
she did see, she saw clearly defined. With her 
it was all day or all night; an Italian sky of 
light, with well-marked horizons, cloudless, 
hazeless, pure blue and neatly cut outlines. 


I may as well say at once that she hardly 
grasped the rapid evolution of ideas and 

















tastes which marks the last five-and-twenty 
years. The newer forms of art, the psy- 
chological complexity in many of the 
novels of to-day, she considered mere af- 
fectation. 

She fell back upon history, upon mem- 
oirs, with delight; and she herself uttered 
history in its most captivating, most lively 
form, when, as she would sometimes do of 
an evening among her familiar guests, she 
told tales of her early life; of her grand- 
mother, Madame Laetitia; of her aunts, 
the sisters of Napoleon; of her pinched life 
in Florence; of the melancholy time of 
exile; of the pleasant welcome given her 
by Louis Philippe, which she later paid 
back in greeting the Duc d’Aumale. Some 
of these reminiscences were made all the 
more living as, while speaking, she pointed 
to the busts and portraits of the older 
Bonapartes that were round the room. She 
had never forgotten anything, and could 
paint a vivid picture of what she remem- 
bered. As she talked, her face, in its un- 
fading beauty of feature, shone with the 
light of youth. 


A COMPLIMENT FROM THE CZARINA 


THE princess remained beautiful to the 
last. When the Emperor and Empress of 
Russia visited Paris and its sights, the 
Princess Mathilde received them under the 
dome of the Invalides, near the tomb of 
her uncle. It had been agreed that she 
should do so alone, and without any offi- 
cial escort. 

It must have been a striking apparition 
when, with her Napoleonic face, she, in 
whose veins the blood of the hero flowed, 
—she, the sole representative of the mourn- 
ing race,—stood robed in dark purple on 
the steps of the funereal vault. She did 
the honors of the place with inborn maj- 
esty; no one I ever knew had such a 
sovereign air, such a dignity of mien or of 
rhythmic step. But even as she acquitted 
herself of a mission so well suited to her, 
a trifling incident worried her. The young 
Empress, whom she saw for the first time, 
had gazed at her bewildered. “Certainly,” 
thought she, “my bonnet is on one side.” 

The next day, after the luncheon at the 
Russian embassy, she seized the oppor- 
tunity of a moment’s téte-a-téte with the 
Empress in the room of the little grand- 
duchess to ask what had seemed so ex- 
LXX.—59 
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traordinary. The Empress smiled and said : 
“When I thought of the length of years 
attributed to your Highness I did not ex- 
pect to find you so young.” 


THE BEAUTY OF THE PRINCESS 


Tuts confession was far from being un- 
pleasant, nor was it a form of flattery. In 
the evening, by the light of lamps or 
candles, the princess showed arms and 
shoulders as white as the pearls that half 
concealed them and that were always her 
favorite ornament. Her skin was like satin 
in the uniform paleness which spread over 
her once rose-leaf complexion. A light 
touch of art kept her hair from growing 
white. The lines of her profile remained 
pure, as can easily be seen in the pastel by 
Lucien Doucet, which shows her painting 
in water-color, with one hand, of exquisite 
shape, stretched over a slanting drawing- 
case. She was remarkably well made, 
and, though perhaps stout, she was never 
heavy nor fat, while the native elegance of 
her gait, demeanor, and movements was 
heightened by her perfect naturalness, 
which was, indeed, her most characteristic 
feature. 
HER FRANKNESS 


Ir is impossible to be more natural than 
was the princess. The freedom of speech 
for which she has been blamed was part 
of her frankness, like a grain not precisely 
of Attic salt, but of genuine se/ gau/ois in 
the formation of a mind which could be 
serious and thoughtful when it chose. All 
the eminent men, whose society she pre- 
ferred to that of women, agree in rendering 
justice to the correctness of her judgment. 
She was too thoroughly a Frenchwoman 
of the old school not to utter, from time 
to time, some bold expression calling things 
by their names; but these startling sallies, 
like her bursts of anger, were mere light- 
ning flashes, and sprang from her great- 
est charm, the charm of spontaneousness. 
How could she help being at times violent, 
she who had jealously preserved the power 
of feeling indignant at all the meanness, 
the falsehood, alas! so common in life? Of 
course those about her suffered from these 
sudden storms, but she knew how to heal 
the hurt she inflicted. A word or a note 
in her rapid, almost illegible handwriting 
brought the injured one back to her more 
devoted than ever. 
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PRINCESS MATHILDE’S COLLAR OF WHITE PEARLS, WHICH FORMERLY BELONGED TO 
QUEEN SOPHIA OF HOLLAND, AND WHICH BROUGHT AT THE SALE OF HER 





EFFECTS 940,000 FRANCS 


ARTISTIC SYMPATHIES 
PRINCESS MATHILDE was an artist in the 
passionate protection which she afforded 
to artists as well as by her love for the 
beautiful and her constant effort to at- 
tain it. Her talent was by no means des- 
picable, though it produced nothing very 
remarkable. She studied attentively, and 
her drawings were frequently hung at the ex- 
hibitions of art, but in her own house they 
were banished to the studio. She never 
“showed off ”’ ; besides, no one knew so well 
asherself where they were wanting. “ When 
I am gone,” she would say, “what will be 
the use of them? They may light a fire.’’ 


HER GOOD WORKS 


On the other hand, she coudd show off her 
friends. She never tired of helping them, 
of pushing them on. Her influence with 
the Emperor was mainly employed in aid 
of her friends. Innumerable are those for 
whom she obtained the Legion of Honor 
or an order for a picture. 

I will not enlarge here on what has been 
said of her unceasing care in helpful and 
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active good works. Even as I write, the 
widow of Jules Machard, the painter, is 
telling me how, after the death of her hus- 
band, the princess came to her one winter’s 
day, when she was alone in the country 
with her inconsolable grief. The princess 
braved the inclemency of the weather, 
drawn to the solitary house by the sorrow of 
one who had been, in daysof youth and hap- 
piness, a charming ornament of her salon. 
How many of her habitués—of those, 
too, whom she had to complain of, who 
had failed her or abandoned her—saw her 
at their bedside when they were ill; were 
consoled and amused by her; and were 
always forgiven! She had a motherly love 
for children of all ranks. At Christmas and 
at Easter she gave them merry parties. She 
was fond of making presents, and she chose 
her gifts with that care to please the re- 
ceiver which is a kindness in itself. Her 
charity was as graceful as her friendship. 
Nobody can tell how much she gave away, 
but the foundation for incurable girls, at 
Neuilly, will be a lasting witness to her 
charity. She never ceased looking after it. 
One might almost think that this woman, 








who had enjoyed life so intensely,—re- 
joicing in her affections, her health, her 
intelligence, the variety of her tastes, her 
high spirits, the perfect harmony of her 
temperament with her surroundings, —felt 
herself bound by the law of compensation 
to relieve the worst of ills, the helpless ill 
of incurable disease among the young. 


THE PRINCESS’S HOME 


THE Saturday guests at St. Gratien will no 
longer come to enjoy a hospitality which 
called to mind that formerly offered by the 
most French of all the princesses of the 
Renaissance, Margaret of Navarre. In 
those long avenues where the hostess would 
walk with her elastic step, followed by her 
dogs, conversation worthy of the “ Heptam- 
eron”’ would be carried on by men of such 
names as Sainte-Beuve, Taine, Flaubert, 
Emile Ollivier, Théophile Gautier, or the 
Goncourt brothers. To the latter many 
cruel indiscretions may be forgiven in con- 
sideration of their having included in their 
“ Journal ’’a minute and faithful account of 
the life led at St. Gratien. They have de- 
picted, without omitting a single one, every 
detail of this mansion, which, if it has no- 
thing regal in itself, is rendered beautiful 
by the view it commands over the lake of 
Enghien and the forest of Montmorency. 
The studio, crowded like a conservatory 
with palms and ferns, relieved by pictur- 
esque, exotic ornaments, contains immense 
divans, where the assembled guests whiled 
away the warm hours of the afternoon. 
They read or drew or conversed, while the 
princess sat before her easel or at her tapes- 
try-frame, talking ; or, listening to some one 
who read. aloud, embroidered marvelous 
patterns invented or designed by herself. 
Then came the large rooms on the ground 
floor, drawing-rooms, library, and dining- 
room, all hung alike in chintz with oleander 
flowers on a sea-green-tinted ground, of 
which she used to say: “I am so fond of 
my old chintz with friends sitting upon it.” 

Then came the more private apartments : 
in their toy furniture she kept dainties for 
her dogs ; the great looking-glasses mirrored 
the knickknacks scattered about ; the walls 
and chairs were decked with fresh-colored 
stuffs the brightness of which pleased her. 


HER LAST ILLNESS 


It was in front of the writing-table in her 
bedchamber that she had the fall which 
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eventually caused her death. Just a few 
days before, one of her intimate friends, 
Emile Gebhardt, the historian of the six- 
teenth century in Italy, had spoken to me 
of the lively way in which she walked her 
guests through the park and took them to 
see the improvements in her poultry-yard 
and some new species she had introduced 
there. Never had she been in better spirits ; 
“and yet,” he added, “for some time, 
when leading her to the dinner-table, I 
have noticed that she leans more heavily 
on my arm.” All her youth of mind and 
body did not prevent her being past eighty 
years of age. 

She was brought back to Paristo be taken 
care of, and, for the first time in her life, 
this ever-active woman was seen lying on 
a sofa; and there she lingered for weeks 
and months. Such was the strength of her 
constitution that for long weeks she bid 
defiance to death ; and when at length she 
yielded, it was with admirable courage and 
serenity. She was surrounded by her 
family: the Princess Clotilde, who had 
come from Italy; the Empress Eugénie; 
Princess Letitia, Duchess of Aosta; her 
cousins, the Princesses Bonaparte; and a 
son of one of the latter, Count Primoli, 
himself a great lover of arts and letters, and 
for whom she had always shown a marked 
affection. As before, her friends formed 
around her an attentive court. More often 
than others came the curé of St. Gratien, 
her constant ally and almoner in her good 
works. The princess had never been a 
devotee; this was the great difference be- 
tween her and her sister-in-law, Princess 
Clotilde ; but, when her time came, she did 
not hesitate to set her conscience in order 
according to the law of the religion in 
which she was born and which she re- 
spected even if she did not follow its prac- 
tices entirely. Simple in her faith, as she 
had been in everything else, it was to the 
good old country priest she had recourse. 
After many alternatives of hope and fear, 
her last moments came so suddenly that 
the Empress, who had passed the day with 
her, was not present, having thought she 
might leave without risk. 


RELATIONS WITH THE EMPRESS EUGENIE 


S1NcE the fall of the empire and their com- 
mon misfortunes, the two cousins had lived 
on terms of sincere cordiality. Before then 
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- ST. GRATIEN, RESIDENCE OF THE PRINCESS MATHILDE 


they do not seem to have felt much affec- 
tion for each other, the coolness being 
especially in the side of the Princess 
Mathilde, who could not easily reconcile 
herself to the love-match of Napoleon III. 
This did not spring from any personal 
feeling in the matter ; for, if it be true that 
a marriage was proposed between her and 
Prince Louis Napoleon in their youth, no 
romance existed between them, as some 
people have tried to make out. The prin- 
cess was not one of those young girls who 
allow themselves to be sacrificed by their 
family, independence and a strong will 
being her chief qualities. One of the peo- 
ple who knew her most intimately said 
to me: “If she had desired this marriage 
it would have taken place, for what she 
wished always happened.” 


THE OBSEQUIES 


On New Year’s day, when many friends 
would come to kiss the hand of the princess 
and offer her their good wishes, only sad 
faces were seen to cross the threshold of 
the hétel in the Rue de Berri. The names 
of the Orléans princes were the first writ- 
ten down at the top of the list opened on 
the 2d of January. The body of the prin- 
cess lay in state in the bedroom for two 
days. In her white satin robes the dead 
woman seemed to sleep ona bed of violets, 
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her favorite flower—Napoleon’s flower, 
too. An image of the Virgin hung at the 
head of the bed. Then a bier, covered with 
mourning drapery displaying a cross in 
white watered silk, was borne below into 
the great hushed drawing-room, where, in 
winter, on Wednesdays and Sundays, so 
many lively talkers used to meet. Later, 
the coffin was transported to the church of 
St. Gratien, to remaintill the funeral, which 
could not take place before the arrival of 
Prince Louis Napoleon. Prince Victor, as 
head of the family, had notified the sov- 
ereigns of Europe of the death of his aunt, 
but the law of exile prevented him from 
being present. He who bears, under a 
foreign flag, the glorious name of General 
Bonaparte arrived from Russia on the 12th 
of January, as sole legatee of the princess. 
He executed her last wishes hurriedly, like 
a soldier obliged to return at once to his 
post. 

The obsequies were most impressive. 
The poor children of the Mathilde Asylum 
wept bitterly for the loss of their bene- 
factress. With the nuns who take care of 
them, they came to the solemn service for 
the princess at the parish church of her 
Paris residence—the Church of St. Philip 
du Roule. They were there with the nota- 
bilities of the Second Empire, with the rep- 
resentatives of almost every royal house 
of Europe, with friends gathered once more 











in common grief for her who had so long 
united them by the charm of her presence. 
The whole nave of the church was hung in 
black; the choir was dazzlingly lighted ; 
the catafalque was magnificent; the music 
of Beethoven, Stradella, and Chopin, added 
to the majestic pomp of the Catholic 
liturgy, —all united to make the funeral rites 
worthy of an imperial highness. But the 
real burial—the burial she had wished— 
took place, a few days previous, in the 
humble church of St. Gratien on the 18th 
of January. There the service was austere, 
plain, and strictly private. No one was 
present save the family and the peasants 
of the neighborhood, who had been the 
organizers of the ceremony, inasmuch as 
the commune—that is, the village authori- 
ties—insistently petitioned the government 
for leave to bury the princess in the church 
itself, such burials being now forbidden in 
France. Hither they came in procession, 
with their band at their head, to pay a last 
tribute of respect to the lady of the Chateau 
de St. Gratien. An incident fraught with 
emotional interest marked the passage of 
the Empress Eugénie. As she stepped out 
of the little church all heads were bowed, 
while she, as if in memory borne back to 
her imperial past, returned the marks of 
respect, saluting right and left with the 
graceful, majestic bow unseen in France 
since she left. Who that ever saw her does 
not remember those gracious inclinations 
of the head natural to the Empress from 
the swanlike form of her neck, the pecu- 
liar shape of her perfect bust, and the ele- 
gant carriage of her head? Beneath her 
white hair, veiled in crape, she was still the 
same; and before thistransient resurrection 
of a vanished past more than one of the 
beholders shed tears. 

Now the good princess sleeps her last 
sleep in the transept of the church she 
restored, opposite the tomb of Catinat, 
marshal of France. He was one of her 
favorite heroes, a man who refused honors, 
riches, titles of nobility, and caused Louis 
XIV to say of him: “ He is virtue crowned.” 

The estate of St. Gratien belonged to 
him, and the old house in which he lived, 
a pavilion of the time of Henry ITI, still 
exists. The princess used to lodge her best 
friends there, delighted to have in her keep- 
ing the memory of this great man, which 
she surrounded with respect. The ivory 
crucifix given to Catinat by Fénelon she 
LXX.—60 
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had placed in the village church. It will 
remain, perhaps, as a last and only relic 
of St. Gratien, the chateau and grounds 
having been immediately sold in lots—in 
fact, parceled out. 

Alas! everything which belonged to the 
princess went to the auction sale, except a 
few pictures bequeathed in her will to the 
Louvre, and which are already placed in 
the National Museum, her portrait by 
Doucet among them. Probably Prince 
Louis Bonaparte could not, without this 
public sale, have found money for the 
charitable legacies of his aunt. It was, 
however, pitiful to see the gems which one 
remembered having admired on _ those 
queenly arms and shoulders pass into the 
hands of the jewelers, who fought for them. 
A necklace of pearls brought 489,500 
francs, the sheer value of the pearls them- 
selves. But what was that intrinsic worth 
compared with the historical interest of such 
a jewel, the engagement gift offered in 
1807 by Napoleon to his brother’s bride, 
the young Princess of Wurtemberg? The 
three strands of pearls which belonged to 
Queen Sophia of Holland were bought by 
a dealer for 940,000 francs, and were re- 
sold the next day for more than a million. 
This is among the highest prices ever 
reached at public sale for a piece of 
jewelry, a painting, or other object of art. 
A collar of thirty-three black pearls, for- 
merly belonging to the Queen of West- 
phalia, reached 101,000 francs. Perhaps 
the most extraordinary of all, a string of 
twenty-two diamonds from India brought 
128,000 francs. Two pendants, each 
formed of a single pearl, brought 200,750 
francs. The exact total is 3,181,841 francs. 
But who cares? Family jewels are price- 
less—above all, when the family is this of 
Napoleon. Not only the pearls and dia- 
monds, but the splendid lace which the 
princess loved has been disposed of: old 
guipure, point d’Alengon of the eighteenth 
century, etc. ; the whole collection for little 
less than a hundred thousand francs. 

The house in the Rue de Berri has be- 
come the property of the Belgian govern- 
ment, which has there installed its legation 
in Paris. When one passes by its doors, 
closed as those of a tomb, one cannot help 
thinking sadly that it is not merely the 
close of a life, but the close of a society, 
the end of a world which had a prestige 
and a grandeur of its own. 
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THE PASSING OF JOSEPH JEFFERSON 


BY R.W.G. 


OME element from nature seems withdrawn, 
The world we lived in being of his spirit wrought, — 
His brightness, sweetness, tender gaiety, 
His childlike, wistful, and half-humorous faith 
That turned this harsh earth into fairy-land. 
He made our world, and now our world is changed. 


The sunniest nature his that ever breathed ; 
Most lovable of all the sons of men; 
Who built his joy on making others happy: 
Like Jesus, lover of the hills and shores, 
And like him to the beasts and flowers kin, 
And with a brother’s love for all mankind, 
But chiefly for the loving— though the lost. 
In his own art,—ineffable, serene, 
And mystical (not less to nature true 
And to the heart of man),—his was the power 
To shed a light of love on human waifs 
And folk of simple soul. Where’er he went, 
Sweet childhood followed and all childlike hearts. 
His very presence made a holiday— 
Affectionate laughter and quick, unsad tears. 


Now, he being gone, the sun shines not so bright 

And every shadow darkens. 
Kind heaven forbid 

Our lives should lack forever what he gave, — 
Prove mirage-haunted, every good unreal! 
Let the brave cheer of life we had through him 
Return, reflected from his joyous soul 
That cannot all be lost, where’er it hides, — 
Hides, but is quenched not, —haply smiling still 
Near where his well-loved Shakspere smiling sits, 
Whose birthday for his own new birth he took 
Into the unseen world, to him not far 
But radiant with the same mysterious light 
That filled his noontime with the twilight dream. 
And it was Easter, too,—the golden day 
Of resurrection, and man’s dauntless hope. 
Into the unseen he passed, willing and glad, 
And humbly proud of a great nation’s love; 














TOPICS OF THE TIME 


In honored age, with heart untouched by years 


Save to grow sweeter, and more dear, more dear, — 
Into that world whereon, so oft, he mused; 

Where he forgets not this, nor shall we him,— 
That magic smile, that most pathetic voice, 

That starry glance, that rare and faithful soul. 


From dream to dream he passed on Shakspere’s day— 
So dedicate his mind to pleasant thought, 
So deep his feilty to that great shade ; 
He being, like him of Avon, a fairy child, 
High-born of miracle and mystery, 
Of wonder, and of wisdom, and of mirth. 





TOPICS OF THE TIME 


CLEARING-HOUSES FOR HUMAN 
BETTERMENT 


OLUMBUS and his successors re- 

duced the world from an unimagi- 
nable infinity into imaginable vastness. 
Since the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
it has grown continually smaller, but never 
perhaps, since then, so rapidly as within 
the last five years. Recent Occidental and 
Oriental wars with their sequele, and other 
causes, such as the extension of railroad 
and telegraph and telephone lines, have 
brought the ends of a still pretty big world 
together as never before. This great 
change is evidenced in the fact that the 
average American at last is able to occupy 
his mind with foreign news; even with 
Oriental news; even with Oriental news 
not warlike. . 

One of the things that the awakened 
mind of the average American now per- 
ceives is that he cannot complaisantly con- 
fine his attention to home affairs, without 
comparison with those of foreign coun- 
tries. He at last sees that he must “care” 
very much for “abroad”; he realizes that 
American problems are world problems, 
many of which must be solved by availing 
ourselves of the contemporary experience 
of other nations. He recognizes that the 


new form of industrialism, —namely, manu- 
facture, —which diminishes the agricultural 
populations and augments the urban, is a 
condition which affects, in greater or less 
degree, the whole world. With this great 
change of conditions come all the new 
problems, physical and moral, of concen- 
trated living; all the dangers to the indi- 
vidual and society from congestion of 
population, and from the new forces of 
steam and electricity as applied to trans- 
portation and to machinery of all kinds. 

It is now seen that these new conditions 
affect not merely the centers of civilization, 
but the most distant parts of the earth 
where the spirit of modern enterprise has 
penetrated. Meantime, everywhere experi- 
ments are being made in the solution of the 
new problems ; thesuccessesand the failures 
all being of the greatest use as examples or 
warnings—if the knowledge of them can 
be promptly carried to other communities 
throughout the world, where similar con- 
ditions induce similar experiments. 

For many years special studies by in- 
dividuals, or by official commissions, have 
made a shift at supplying to single com- 
munities, or single groups or individuals, 
or to the general public, practical infor- 
mation and advice in these matters. But 
during the past few years it has been 
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realized that there were no agencies which 
were doing the work of gathering and 
wisely disseminating practical information 
on all matters of social welfare with suff- 
cient thoroughness to supply the demands 
arising on every side. 

So far as we know, the Musée Social in 
Paris was the first practical response to 
the demand occasioned by the new con- 
ditions. This institution was founded and 
endowed in Paris, in the year 1894, by the 
Comte de Chambrun. Its field is limited 
to concerns of labor; but in this field it is 
of the highest utility. Any person in the 
world may send to the Musée Social an 
inquiry on any subject within its purview 
and receive an expert answer; if the ma- 
terial for such an answer is not at hand in 
the archives of the institution, it will be 
immediately obtained from the best expert 
authorities in France. From time to time 
the Musée sends out commissions of in- 
quiry into foreign countries. Within its 
walls are meeting-rooms for consultation 
and for public lectures, and a library kept 
up to date along its special line. 

But before the establishment of the 
Musée Social, Dr. Josiah Strong, then con- 
nected with the Evangelical Alliance, had 
outlined a similar: institution, but on a 
broader basis, for America: what may be 
called a clearing-house for human betterment. 
In the year 1898 he was enabled partly to 
realize his own ideal in the formation of 
what is now known by its new name of the 
American Institute for Social Service,— 
an institution of which he is himself presi- 
dent, and Dr. W. H. Tolman is director. 
This institute represents what may be 
called the American idea of a Musée So- 
cial, which includes the functions of the ad- 
mirable Paris foundation, but only awaits 
a proper endowment to cover the whole 
field of social betterment. 

It seems to us that this is one of the 
most practical and hopeful ideas ever for- 
mulated, and we are not surprised that the 
Institute has enlisted the support of states- 
men like President Roosevelt and ex- 
President Cleveland, who are among its 
“ Associates,” and that the idea has been 
taken up energetically in other countries, 
the movement in some cases being directly 
inspired by the American Institute, and in 
the case of Great Britain having, in its be- 
ginnings, the personal coéperation of the 
founder and president of the American 
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Institute. The Swedish Institute of So- 
cial Service was directly modeled on the 
American Institute of Social Service. 

The work of such clearing-houses for 
human betterment is not merely remedial, 
but preventive. The American Institute 
includes among its proposed features such 
a museum of safety as the museums at 
Amsterdam, Milan, Munich, Charlotten- 
burg, and Paris, where are shown, and in 
some Cases operated, appliances connected 
with machinery for the prevention of ac- 
cidents. It proposes also a department— 
greatly needed—of comparative legisla- 
tion, to register the laws on social subjects 
as they are passed in every American legis- 
lature, as well as foreign legislation. The 
Institute already records and disseminates 
information on schemes of industrial bet- 
terment, of village improvement, of hous- 
ing reform, of municipal housekeeping, 
and all cognate subjects; and it answers 
inquiries on these subjects from all parts 
of America and, indeed, of the world. 

But we cannot here describe all the 
functions of the American Institute and 
similar foundations abroad. We desire 
merely to name these foundations as 
among the most useful, original, and hope- 
ful of the new agencies of civilization. 

Better than all, such institutions are a 
fresh manifestation of thenoblest side of the 
human spirit,—the sentiment of brother- 
hood, of disinterested helpfulness. ‘There 
is so much of energetic and successful 
selfishness in the world that we sometimes 
overlook the powerful organizations and 
tremendous energies at work not only to 
help the afflicted, but to prevent affliction ; 
to build up right and wholesome condi- 
tions; to make this hard world a cleaner, 
better, happier place to live in for all the 
children of men. 


THE STAGE WHISPER 


i is a matter of frequent comment that 
within the last two years there has been 
a marked improvement in the American 
stage, both in matter and manner. It would 
be an evil omen were Shakspere to be ab- 
sent from the boards for long, since it is 
better that he should be played poorly than 
not at all; but it is pleasant to record that 
of late some very creditable representations 
have been given, enlisting Miss Marlowe, 
Miss Matthieson, Miss Eleanor Robson, 
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Mr. Mansfield, Mr. Sothern, Mr. Otis 
Skinner, and others, and that these happily 
have proved successful at the box-office. 
For the rest, the new plays have often been 
up to the comprehension of intellectual 
people; Mr. Zangwill and Mr. Shaw in 
particular have exhibited skill and wit in 
refreshing combination. Of Mr. ‘Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich’s beautiful poetic tragedy 
of “Judith,” with Miss Nance O’Neil in 
the title réle, we have spoken heretofore. 
Mrs. Le Moyne’s interesting and credit- 
able representations of “The Blot in the 
’Scutcheon” and“ Ina Balcony” keep alive 
the tradition of Browning’s tragedy. Mrs. 
Fiske has given us a successful melodrama. 
Mr. Klein’s admirable play “The Music 
Master” has advanced Mr. David War- 
field to the front rank of comedians in this 
country. Another welcome addition to the 
playwrights is Mr. George Ade, who is mak- 
ing excellent progress in humorous work of 
an admirable and wholesome sort, and only 
needs to let his ideality have a little freer 
play to realize his best possibilities. Both 
in the success of good plays and in the 
failure of bad ones, there seems to be a 
healthier condition of affairs. 

In one respect, however, there is little if 
any improvement—in the cardinal defect 
of poor elocution. With the increased cost 
of living in general, the cost of good seats 
has, by the aid of the speculator, reached 
a price that to many a theater-goer makes 
them a luxury. Does it ever occur to the 
managers that if the actors were well 
trained in voice-production and enuncia- 
tion, all seats in the theater would be good 
ones? There is rarely any difficulty in see- 





Note on Emperor William 


N “Anglo-Saxon” writes to us, from Ger- 
many, taking exception to ex-Ambassador 
Andrew D. White’s statement, in THE CEN- 
TURY for February, regarding the popularity 
of the German Emperor in his own country. 
The writer says he has lived in Germany 
for some years, “in close contact with the 
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ing the stage, but many a reader of these 
lines can recall his controlled impulses to 
cry, “Louder!” The handsome but un- 
trained actor or actress who reaches the 
fortunate few in the nearer part of the or- 
chestra probably is unaware of the penum- 
bra of mystification that often extends half- 
way from the lobby to the stage. It is in- 
deed a rare experience in any performance 
to hear all the actors all the time. Itis not 
so much that the American voice is to 
blame : a compensation for its nasal quality 
is that, whether in speech or singing, it car- 
ries far and that it may yield to treatment. 
The English voice, though lovely in qual- 
ity, is not always free from mumbling and 
monotony. In each case it is training that 
counts, and upon this point certainly less 
stress is laid in this country than elsewhere. 
The dramatic = chools maintaina high ideal, 
but they reach a small percentage of those 
who face the footlights. ‘The theater, like 
most other educational institutions in 
America, is lacking in discipline, in the 
fundamentals of technic. Most actors, as 
Mr. Stedman says of writers, learn their 
business, as barbers do theirs, by “trying 
it on the public,” while the victims wince. 

It was one of Joseph Jefferson's distinc- 
tions that he was not only an advocate, but 
an example, of good stage elocution. He 
was, however, an exception that proved the 
rule. The first step toward a better state of 
affairs is to convince managers and actors 
that it is desirable. With the memory of 
many a bad quarter-hour of strained effort 
to hear what should be apprehended with 
ease, we respectfully submit this word of 
suggestion. 


‘plain people’ of all descriptions,’’ and that he 
has “never heard any word from these which 
expresses a sense of personal regard, devotion, 
or affection for the present incumbent of the 
German throne.” He goes on to criticize his 
policies with regard to both Asiatic and Euro- 
pean matters, condemning him for his attitude 
toward China and Turkey, and for his sup- 
posed Pan-Germanic designs:— THE EDITOR. 
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Humor in School 
SECOND PAPER 

T was in the wilds of Vancouver Island. The 

teacher boarded with the wife of the trustee 
and wore brown shoes. These were a vara 
avis in that forest land. One day there came 
a timid tap at the teacher’s bedroom door, 
followed by a voice: “Teacher, will you lend 
me your Browning?” Teacher, overlooking 
the “two foot nothing” of little Mary Inverarity 
(her father a rancher, her mother an Indian 
squaw), asked: “My Browning, kiddie? What 
would you do with Browning?” “Brown my 
shoes, teacher, please,” replied Mary, with a 
modest look at her mother-made moccasins. 
The parity of reasoning was plain,—blacking, 
that which blacks boots; browning, the thing 
that browns them. 

The text-book in English history, account- 
ing for the untimely death of Henry V, says: 
“In the very noon of his glory he died. The 
debaucheries of his early life sowed the seeds 
of his early death.” Confronted with the ex- 
amination demand, “What killed Henry V?”’ 
the small boy wrote: “He swallowed a seed in 
his early youth and forgot all about it. But it 
grew and it grew and it grew, and after the 
battle of Agincourt it sprang up and choked 
him.” 

With a heart attuned to “nature-study,” a 
little Hungarian girl in the Canadian North- 
west exclaimed: “Yah, teacher; it ’s certain 
beautiful on our prairie, where the birds and 
the small sheep run about raw.” It is this 
girl’s brother who states: “Plumage is the 
foliage of a parrot or hen.” 

It is, of course, a little girl who declares 
with conviction: “Nature is the loveliest thing 
in the world. If we had no nature we would 
all be unhappy and die.” 

That we are fearfully and wonderfully made 
is borne in upon one after reading such replies 
as these from the anatomy class: 

“ The thoracic duct is a tube or canal which 
equals a goose-quill in weight.” 

“The bones which meet at the knee are the 
shin-bone and the submaxillary.” 

“ Circulation is a beet that goes all over the 
body.” 

“Cause of narrow chests is most female 
folks tie in their waists.” 

“* Delicut people should not eat hot or warm 
bread: it ’s apt to give you pastry of the 
stomach.” 
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“The food enters the human body at a 
cavity behind the collar-bone.” 

The workings of the Salic Law are not 
easily grasped by the infant mind; so we get 
answers like these: “‘ The Sallick Law declared 
that no man who once married a woman might 
hope to set on the throne of England.” The 
question is irrevocably disposed of by the ex- 
tremist who records: “ The Salic Law declared 
that no man should be born of a woman.” 

There is a mixture of kingdoms if not of 
metaphors in the next two. “ He stretched his 
sultry length beneath the ewe-tree’s shade.” 
“« Away back as far as the time of Jack Cartier 
England sent her ships into Hudson Bay to 
trade beads and muskets with the Indians for 
ivory off the walrus-tree.” 

“ Charles I died of excessive ambition, and 
John I died of peaches and new ale.” 

“ Henry VIII had many wives and favorites ; 
he burned the Pope’s bull in effigy, and said 
if he had served the Pope as God had served 
him, he would never have dyed in his old 
age.” 

“ George IV was unfeeling and immortal.” 

“Florence Nightingale is referred to as 
‘ Nature’s Soft Nurse’; she was very tender to 
the soldiers in the Crimea, and led on the 
noble Red Cross Society.” 

‘“ Alfred Austin was chosen by the Queen 
to be the poet laureate; he said, ‘If you let 
me make the songs of the nation, I care not 
who sings them.’ ” 

It was in a Victoria Sunday-school that a 
teacher tried in vain to convince a seven-year- 
old that he was wrong. The boy was as in- 
sistent as Wordsworth’s “ we-are-seven ”’- girl, 
and calmly closed the argument with: “I 
think I ’m right; my father is a B.A.” 

Only last week there was trouble in the in- 
fant class. Little Dorothy had been guilty of 
some childish peccadillo, and her teacher (very 
young and very impressive) was moralizing: 
“You know, Dorothy, your father will be sorry 
to hear this, your mother will be sorry, and 
God will be sorry.” “Yes,” Dorothy sadly 
agreed, with a sigh; “and Jesus Christ and 
King Edward will be sorry.” 

Revelstoke is a little place far up in British 
Columbia, hedged in by the mighty hills; and 
the circus does n’t often come to town. I 
climbed up there two years ago to report a 
teachers’ convention. Two cow-boys leaning 
against the drug-store corner watched the 
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stream of invaders. ‘“ What kind of a round- 
up is it, Bill?” “ Kid-punchers,” was the 
laconic reply. 

“Give three reasons for saying the earth is 
round,” confronted Sandy on an examination 
paper. “My teacher says it ’s round, the 
book’ says it ’s round, and a man told me it 
was round.” At his high-school entrance 
examination the physiology paper asked, 
“How many times does your pulse beat a 
minute?’’ Sandy put down his pen, opened 
his watch on the desk beside him, grasped his 
pulse, and calmly counted. 

His deliberation was equaled by that of a 
Canadian teacher who fell heir last year to an 
English estate of £20,000. In the lawyer’s 
office the clerks made bets as to how she would 
take it: One thought she would scream, two 
were of opinion she would burst into tears, 
two others favored hysterics. Her reply to 
the messenger was disconcerting: “I shall 
finish my monthly report, hear these spelling 
errors, whip two boys, and be at your office in 
forty minutes.” 

“ Are you talking again, Pearl?” asked the 
teacher. “ Yes, ma’am; I was just saying to 
Elsie Prowse that I was going to tell the 
teacher that my pa has his new teeth in now.” 
“Oh,” said the teacher, “ was thatit?” ‘ Yes, 
Miss Gillespie; the top ones was all right, but 
the bottom ones teeter a little.” 

In the geography class I asked: “Tom, 
your father is a sailor: would it be possible 
for him to start to-day to go round the world, 
and keep on sailing always in the same direc- 
tion till he came back to his starting-point?” 
“No, Miss Cameron.” “Why?” “He ’s in 
jail.’ Tom himself is a great sport. Last 
spring I asked the class to name some of the 
most useful things we dig out of the earth. 
“Worms,” returned Tom. 

In the history class: “ Who- prompted 
Mary?” No answer. “ Mary, did you not 
hear some one prompting?” Mary, with a 
twinkle: “ Well, I thought I did, Miss Purves; 
perhaps it was history repeating itself.” 

Again: “ King Alfred burned the neatherd 
lady’s cakes. He amused himself with Roman 
candles, but was an untiring man to study: he 
translated the Fables of the Saxon Church 
and was afterward made the poet laureate. 
Queen Victoria called him the Beautiful Pearl 
of her Dominions, and sadly mourned his 
early death.” 

Around the great striking figures of his- 
tory the small boy weaves curious answers. 
“ Moses’ mother pitched his little cradle within 
and without with pitch and left him there in 
the pool of Siloam. But when the daughter 
of Solomon got the green leaf from the dove 
she hastened and brought food convenient for 
him, and the babe crowed thrice and grew up 
in her court.” 
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I treasured the above answer for ten long 
years before I found one worthy to go with it. 
Here it is: “ When Moses and Aaron went up 
to the Mount of Olives to prey, Moses threw 
a deep veil over his face, and, being drawn up 
in a fiery chariot to heaven, cried aloud in a 
still, small voice that he was the Prodigal Son.” 

It is a little girl whose imagination takes 
the bit in its teeth with this audacious run 
across country: ‘ Elizabeth is well known in 
literature. She patronized Shakspere and en- 
couraged Sidney. She was dearly fond of 
hawks and horses and hounds, chivalry and 
cavalry, and other animals of the chase. In 
glory and honor and majesty we see her strut in 
her German garden. Raleigh set his cloak for 
her, but Elizabeth fondly died a maiden queen.” 

It is the boys who furnish the crisp defini- 
tions: “Irony is small articles made out of 
iron.” “ Anticlimax is a brand of chewing- 
tobacco.” “ Facile, a little face.” “ An auto- 
graph is a money-grabbing scheme set on foot 
by one man.” “Antifat and. antitoxin are 
those new, cheap breakfast foods.” “ A bliz- 
zard is something inside of a hen.” “ Our 
ancestors are our back relations.” “ An octa- 
gon is an eight-sided devil-fish.” 

It is a boy also who states with precision: 
“ When a gentleman walks with a lady on the 
public street, no gentleman walks inside the 
lady.” 

To the question, “ What is dew?” comes 
the well-reasoned reply: “‘ The earth revolves 
on its own axis three hundred and sixty-five 
times in twenty-four hours. This rabid motion 
through space causes its sides to perspire: 
this is called dew.” 

It was the opening day of a Vancouver 
kindergarten. Little Billie had worn out the 
teacher’s patience, and, being of the old school, 
she administered the time-honored remedy 
for naughtiness. As fate would have it, Bil- 
lie belonged to the elect. His mother was 
a member of the School Board, and forth- 
with bore down upon the school like a man- 
o’-war on a Bering Sea poacher. Her tones 
were icy. ‘ Miss Harrington, I wish some in- 
formation on this outrageous proceeding. 
Kindly tell me just what end you had in view in 
punishing my son.” Teacher (sweetly): “ Mrs. 
Grant, I had the same end in view that any- 
body would have in spanking a little boy.” 

Very scathing was the applicant for admis- 
sion to a divinity school. He had filled out 
an application blank in which were two 
questions: “ What previous religious instruc- 
tion have you had, if any?” ‘“ Who gave you 
that religious instruction?’’ To the first ques- 
tion he answered, “ None,” and to the second, 
<< The rector.” 

Agnes Deans Cameron, 
Principal of South Park School, 

Victoria, British Columbia. 
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Humor in School 
SECOND PAPER 

T was in the wilds of Vancouver Island. The 

teacher boarded with the wife of the trustee 
and wore brown shoes. These were a vara 
avis in that forest land. One day there came 
a timid tap at the teacher’s bedroom door, 
followed by a voice: “Teacher, will you lend 
me your Browning?” Teacher, overlooking 
the “two foot nothing” of little Mary Inverarity 
(her father a rancher, her mother an Indian 
squaw), asked: “My Browning, kiddie? What 
would you do with Browning?” “Brown my 
shoes, teacher, please,” replied Mary, with a 
modest look at her mother-made moccasins. 
The parity of reasoning was plain,—blacking, 
that which blacks boots; browning, the thing 
that browns them. 

The text-book in English history, account- 
ing for the untimely death of Henry V, says: 
“In the very noon of his glory he died. The 
debaucheries of his early life sowed the seeds 
of his early death.” Confronted with the ex- 
amination demand, “What killed Henry V?” 
the small boy wrote: “He swallowed a seed in 
his early youth and forgot all about it. But it 
grew and it grew and it grew, and after the 
battle of Agincourt it sprang up and choked 
him.” 

With a heart attuned to “nature-study,” a 
little Hungarian girl in the Canadian North- 
west exclaimed: “Yah, teacher; it ’s certain 
beautiful on our prairie, where the birds and 
the small sheep run about raw.” It is this 
girl’s brother who states: “Plumage is the 
foliage of a parrot or hen.” 

It is, of course, a little girl who declares 
with conviction: “Nature is the loveliest thing 
in the world. If we had no nature we would 
all be unhappy and die.” 

That we are fearfully and wonderfully made 
is borne in upon one after reading such replies 
as these from the anatomy class: 

“ The thoracic duct is a tube or canal which 
equals a goose-quill in weight.” 

“The bones which meet at the knee are the 
shin-bone and the submaxillary.” 

“Circulation is a beet that goes all over the 
body.” 

“Cause of narrow chests is most female 
folks tie in their waists.” 

“‘ Delicut people should not eat hot or warm 
bread: it ’s apt to give you pastry of the 
stomach.” 
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“The food enters the human body at a 
cavity behind the collar-bone.” 

The workings of the Salic Law are not 
easily grasped by the infant mind; so we get 
answers like these: “‘ The Sallick Law declared 
that no man who once married a woman might 
hope to set on the throne of England.” The 
question is irrevocably disposed of by the ex- 
tremist who records: “ The Salic Law declared 
that no man should be born of a woman.” 

There is a mixture of kingdoms if not of 
metaphors in the next two. “ He stretched his 
sultry length beneath the ewe-tree’s shade.” 
“ Away back as far as the time of Jack Cartier 
England sent her ships into Hudson Bay to 
trade beads and muskets with the Indians for 
ivory off the walrus-tree.” 

“ Charles I died of excessive ambition, and 
John I died of peaches and new ale.” 

“ Henry VIII had many wives and favorites ; 
he burned the Pope’s bull in effigy, and said 
if he had served the Pope as God had served 
him, he would never have dyed in his old 
age.” 

“ George IV was unfeeling and immortal.” 

“Florence Nightingale is referred to as 
‘ Nature’s Soft Nurse’; she was very tender to 
the soldiers in the Crimea, and led on the 
noble Red Cross Society.” 

“ Alfred Austin was chosen by the Queen 
to be the poet laureate; he said, ‘If you let 
me make the songs of the nation, I care not 
who sings them.’ ” 

It was in a Victoria Sunday-school that a 
teacher tried in vain to convince a seven-year- 
old that he was wrong. The boy was as in- 
sistent as Wordsworth’s “ we-are-seven ”’- girl, 
and calmly closed the argument with: “I 
think I ’m right; my father is a B.A.” 

Only last week there was trouble in the in- 
fant class. Little Dorothy had been guilty of 
some childish peccadillo, and her teacher (very 
young and very impressive) was moralizing: 
“You know, Dorothy, your father will be sorry 
to hear this, your mother will be sorry, and 
God will be sorry.” “ Yes,’ Dorothy sadly 
agreed, with a sigh; “and Jesus Christ and 
King Edward will be sorry.” 

Revelstoke is a little place far up in British 
Columbia, hedged in by the mighty hills; and 
the circus does n’t often come to town. I 
climbed up there two years ago to report a 
teachers’ convention. Two cow-boys leaning 
against the drug-store corner watched the 
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stream of invaders. “ What kind of a round- 
up is it, Bill?” “Kid-punchers,” was the 
laconic reply. 

‘“‘ Give three reasons for saying the earth is 
round,” confronted Sandy on an examination 
paper. “My teacher says it ’s round, the 
book says it ’s round, and a man told me it 
was round.” At his high-school entrance 
examination the physiology paper asked, 
“How many times does your pulse beat a 
minute?’? Sandy put down his pen, opened 
his watch on the desk beside him, grasped his 
pulse, and calmly counted. 

His deliberation was equaled by that of a 
Canadian teacher who fell heir last year to an 
English estate of £20,000. In the lawyer’s 
office the clerks made bets as to how she would 
take it: One thought she would scream, two 
were of opinion she would burst into tears, 
two others favored hysterics. Her reply to 
the messenger was disconcerting: ‘I shall 
finish my monthly report, hear these spelling 
errors, whip two boys, and be at your office in 
forty minutes.” 

“ Are you talking again, Pearl?” asked the 
teacher. “ Yes, ma’am; I was just saying to 
Elsie Prowse that I was going to tell the 
teacher that my pa has his new teeth in now.” 
“Oh,” said the teacher, “ was that it?” ‘ Yes, 
Miss Gillespie; the top ones was all right, but 
the bottom ones teeter a little.” 

In the geography class I asked: “ Tom, 
your father is a sailor: would it be possible 
for him to start to-day to go round the world, 
and keep on sailing always in the same direc- 
tion till he came back to his starting-point?” 
“No, Miss Cameron.” “Why?” “He ’s in 
jail.” Tom himself is a great sport. Last 
spring I asked the class to name some of the 
most useful things we dig out of the earth. 
“Worms,” returned Tom. 

In the history class: “ Who prompted 
Mary?” No answer. “ Mary, did you not 
hear some one prompting?” Mary, with a 
twinkle: “ Well, | thought I did, Miss Purves; 
perhaps it was history repeating itself.” 

Again: “ King Alfred burned the neatherd 
lady’s cakes. He amused himself with Roman 
candles, but was an untiring man to study: he 
translated the Fables of the Saxon Church 
and was afterward made the poet laureate. 
Queen Victoria called him the Beautiful Pearl 
of her Dominions, and sadly mourned his 
early death.” 

Around the great striking figures of his- 
tory the small boy weaves curious answers. 
“ Moses’ mother pitched his little cradle within 
and without with pitch and left him there in 
the pool of Siloam. But when the daughter 
of Solomon got the green leaf from the dove 
she hastened and brought food convenient for 
him, and the babe crowed thrice and grew up 
in her court.” 
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I treasured the above answer for ten long 
years before I found one worthy to go with it. 
Here it is: “ When Moses and Aaron went up 
to the Mount of Olives to prey, Moses threw 
a deep veil over his face, and, being drawn up 
in a fiery chariot to heaven, cried aloud in a 
still, small voice that he was the Prodigal Son.” 

It is a little girl whose imagination takes 
the bit in its teeth with this audacious run 
across country: “ Elizabeth is well known in 
literature. She patronized Shakspere and en- 
couraged Sidney. She was dearly fond of 
hawks and horses and hounds, chivalry and 
cavalry, and other animals of the chase. In 
glory and honor and majesty we see her strut in 
her German garden. Raleigh set his cloak for 
her, but Elizabeth fondly died a maiden queen.” 

It is the boys who furnish the crisp defini- 
tions: “Irony is small articles made out of 
iron.” “ Anticlimax is a brand of chewing- 
tobacco.” “Facile, a little face.” “ An auto- 
graph is a money-grabbing scheme set on foot 
by one man.” “Antifat and antitoxin are 
those new, cheap breakfast foods.” “ A bliz- 
zard is something inside of a hen.” “Our 
ancestors are our back relations.”’ “ An octa- 
gon is an eight-sided devil-fish.” 

It is a boy also who states with precision: 
“ When a gentleman walks with a lady on the 
public street, no gentleman walks inside the 
lady.” 

To the question, “ What is dew?” comes 
the well-reasoned reply: ‘‘ The earth revolves 
on its own axis three hundred and sixty-five 
times in twenty-four hours. This rabid motion 
through space causes its sides to perspire: 
this is called dew.” 

It was the opening day of a Vancouver 
kindergarten. Little Billie had worn out the 
teacher’s patience, and, being of the old school, 
she administered the time-honored remedy 
for naughtiness. As fate would have it, Bil- 
lie belonged to the elect. His mother was 
a member of the School Board, and forth- 
with bore down upon the school like a man- 
o’-war on a Bering Sea poacher. Her tones 
were icy. “ Miss Harrington, I wish some in- 
formation on this outrageous proceeding. 
Kindly tell me just what end you had in view in 
punishing my son.” Teacher (sweetly): “ Mrs. 
Grant, I had the same end in view that any- 
body would have in spanking a little boy.” 

Very scathing was the applicant for admis- 
sion to a divinity school. He had filled out 
an application blank in which were two 
questions: “ What previous religious instruc- 
tion have you had, if any?” “ Who gave you 
that religious instruction?”’ To the first ques- 
tion he answered, “ None,” and to the second, 
«<'Phe rector.” 

Agnes Deans Cameron, 
Principal of South Park School, 

Victoria, British Columbia. 
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Automobilia of Punbad the Railer 


JUDGE not an auto by its smell: a@// com- 
parisons are odorous. 


A TACK in the tire is as a thorn in the flesh: 
both are tiresome. 


IT is a short ride that hath no mending. 
ALL does not go that glitters. 


AN auto is not without odor save in its own 
front seat. 


SAY not, ‘‘ We shall return at five”; ye may 
return at sixes and sevens. 


OILS well that ends well. 


APPROACH railroads warily, lest they lead 
thee to heaven. 


THOUGH thou swear dy thine auto seven 
times, the eighth thou wilt swear a7 it: that 
is Kismet. 


THE horse goeth not ten parasangs an hour, 
neither doth he explode. 


To speed is human; to be caught is—fine! 


Richard Butler Glaenzer. 


Wan Side O’t 


IT mak’s me weep how wummin a’ must wait 
Until a mon cooms knockin’ at theer gate. 
Theer lives must be sae fu’ 0’ vain regret 
For the braw men they lo’ed but could na get. 
An’’tis na fair tae mak’ them hauld theer voice, 
An’ never hae the dares tae name theer choice. 


Ye askit, did ye, why I never wed? 

I was na fool enough tae lose my head. 

Ah, lad, on baith sides o’ the starmie sea 

Theer hae been lassies pined an’ died for 
me— 

Bonny sweet lassies ither men fought o’er, 

An’ fared nae better after than before. 


Yis, theer be wummin, auld an’ warn an’ 
gray, 

Wha wanted me, but could na tell me sae. 

’T is weel, nae doot; for it had been unkind 

Tae tell them that they did na suit my mind. 

Nae Hielandmon, bred on the braes o’ Lo- 
mon’, 

Wad be sae beastly tae a gentlewumman. 


John Charles McNeill. 
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Drawn by J. R. Shaver 


A MODERN CALCULATION 


TeacHER: Ifa man gets four dollars for working eight hours a day, what would he get if he worked ten hours a day? 
Jounny: Ten hoursaday? Gee! He'd get a call-down from de union. 
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